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"Af Feormily Drink! 


Fresh up with Seven-Up... SO pure, so good, 
so wholesome for everyone! 
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You bike tt... tt-likes you / 

: 
' GET A FAMILY SUPPLY OF 24 BOTTLES. 
[ t Buy 7-Up by the case. Or get the 
; & handy 7-Up FAMILY PACK. Easy- 

H lift center handle, easy to store. 
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This Surprise Gift mailed direct from a Foreign Land to demonstrate the quality 
and the value of the gifts sent to members every month for only $2.00 each, postpaid, duty free 


W Fk want to send you—absolutely without cost 
a valuable “Surprise Gift” from a distant 
country, if you join the famous Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club now. We make this amazing 
offer to show you how much pleasure and delight 
there is in receiving exotic foreign merchandise ‘America. With each package will come 
from abroad! the fascinating story of the origin and 
This mystery gift, if obtainable in the United significance of the article you receive—adding 
States, would probably be priced as high as $5.00 — even more glamour to each shipment. 
retail. It is typical of the values and quality of 
the gifts our members receive every month for 
only $2.00 each, postpaid, duty free. 


international fairs and exhibitions, but 
they travel the highways and byway 
of foreign lands to discover the unique, 
the unusual, the beautiful articles des- 
tined to become conversation pieces in 





How, you ask, can members receive such valu- 
able gifts for just $2.00 each? The secret, of 
course, is that foreign nations need U. S. dollars 


READ WHAT The Thrill of the Treasure Hunter! to support native industry, and offer the Club 
MEMBERS SAY! Imagine yourself shopping in the tiny villages unheard-of values in exchange. Members thus 


and the big cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, South benefit and help improve world con 

















r America, the Near East and the Far ditions at the same time, a 
“I received my first gift from | Kast. Imagine yourself examining the ea ~ 
aus Fe Bow Bhar hay : ~~: hundreds of unusual articles peculiar to Join Today by Mailing the Coupon 
are lovely and I am very proud r each foreign land, many of them hand- 
pega hey ate far / made—then selecting the very choicest So—come aboard our magic carpet 
~~ ber gee cera eee athe aan in interest, beauty and value, and having and let’s set out on our shopping trip! 
seaheee wits tien stem: them sent to you for only $2.00 each! You may join on the 3 months plan (3 
—Mr. J. M That is the pleasure of Around-the-World Shop- consecutive shipments for $6.00), the 6 months 
Mo ery, A pers Club membership. Each month you will look plan (6 consecutive shipments for $11.50), or the 
“I have just received my first forward to the arrival of your foreign shipment 12 months plan (12 vonsecutive shipments for 
nants — gee Er with eager anticipation. Fach month ' $22.00). When your gift packages begin arriving, 
gt and oe os - you will experience the crowning \ covered with fascinating stamps from distant 
like replete =_a siieiieiena thrill of the treasure-hunter when sw lands, you'll be delighted you joined the ¢ lub! 
ship in this wonderful club you open your colorfully-stamped wi However, if you become displeased in any Way, 
-Mrs, A. S., Grapeville, Pa package to see what delightful sur- ‘ simply resign membership and your unused pay- 
“I can't tell you how happy prise it has brought! . oe — ne - a eee if you are 
I am with my first package , , ; ty not delighted with the first selection sent to your 
2 FOS Corvainiy SiEree Up Conversation Pieces From Abroad eal home, om it free of charge—as well as your won- 
othee. fl seme 7 “f eae Our representatives abroad are constantly  derful Surprise Gift—and receive a full refund, 
me ra at at searching for the best items and the biggest bar- Mail coupon now while this Surprise Gift from a 
ed un: zz gains available. They not only attend the great distant land is being offered FREE for joining. 
i oO I I ry 
mayen! oe — Se www ee eS ee eS ee 
—Pp ‘ é nd )} - - 
a oe ee GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE SPECIAL jiamniuamian.m O 
“I think you are doing a won- What gift could be more intriguing than Please enroll me as a Member and send me my Surprise Gift from Check here if 
derful job in selecting gif an Arour the-World Shoppe ! Club A f reign country FREE i r joining Start reguiar monthly ship t! isn a re 
which are both different and you ‘ e ‘ = : ments of the Club's selection of foreign merchandise direct to me newalo 
unusual.”’ ily : MOT er mont from countries of origin and continue through the following term nek ga hance 
f | membershij ’ or on 
ee } ant ( é f yo re 3 Months $ 6.00 1 enclose bership br 
I am perfec delig pier 1 andsome card l announce 6 Months 11.50 ler to @ 
I ll wa . t i ‘ 12 Months 22.00 remittance for luplicatt mi of 
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‘ to say I am ased 
putting it mildly! City & Zone State 
—Mrs. C. L. B., 7 t F oe — 
\OTE: A hipmenss come to you 4 paid, and duty-free. Howe . 9 i 4) «on 
hese far ¥ ? e re ‘ Dept. charges @ service fee of 15¢@ for delivering foreign package hicl i 
r r+ - F 5 I tman and cannot be prepaid.) 

ft es T t f i 
y m st pechiess wit ihe r ° IN CANADA, add 55¢ per month to above prices, which will include postage, duty and 
. rent Se delivery to your home. Address: 432 West Ontario St., Montreal 2, Quebec 
I ed pleasure 
; —Mrs. J. S. S., AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB (Please use additional sheet for gift subscriptions) 
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Wid Wonk? vac 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 






JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose. 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 


; immediate attention! 
’ PAY DOCTOR BILLS Now REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
~— TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE ., 












































Teacher loans are Convenient month- 3 No principal during 4 The loan is made by 
mace on signature ly installments pay summer vacation, If mail from the pri- 
only —no co-signers, loan out of future your salary stops vacy of your own 6 


no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va . 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to fit yourtin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property. come. Entire loan can principal stop also Phis agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time is an extra service Of gers—only you and we® 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special value to teach Ww 

know you are applying the time you use the ers offered by State know about it. We guar- 
for a loan. money —no longer! Finance Company antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 








f CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
CethLoen| 12 =| is i8 20 or Old Reliable Company, 
| You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments | Payments 2 \ Over 50 Years of Service. 





SELE T $100 | $1007 | $ 840 $ 7.29 $ 6.78 
JAMOUNT _ | 399 | gogp | a¢73 | 1483 | 1343 STATE FINANCE 


| YOU WANT 400 39 39 32.70 28.26 26.08 


Te ) BORR\ )W 600 | 57.54 47.50 40.82 37.48 | : COM PANY 


Interest figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan is over $150 
a 











a ~— ' terest is figured at 3% per month on the first $150 and 2'4% per month on 
- % that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per m nth on any 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 








PAY INSURANCE —* cod 8 be wy ae principal balance. These ratee are in accordance OMAHA 2 NEBRASKA 


--4===-----== FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -----*™--- 


To State Finance Company, Dept. J-133 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount| Paying 


What security on hank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street Town State . Occup..... 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree 
that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mall shall be regarded as my agent, 


- 
' 
« 
4 I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
§ Please accept my application for a loan. It {@ understood that after the loan ts | 
P| made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge | 
or cost whatsoever : oc] eocccnccceccococcssecsooeosoe cvvccecccoosesce : odoccsccocoveeccooooooses , 
8 Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your | 
' (include present balance, if any) $ ° payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? + " | 7 ° 7 ° esece sovesnese 
: Amount earned Number of months ls | 
Age er month ou receive salary............. —_—— . wnnne bene 
i ; ; eis - FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information for 
1 Nar snd addre our confidential files 
ame f ac P| ss 
| oF aches! you teen Name of Relative........... wee ocemneenioniin esceceeseeeeeese(Relationship) 
' How long with Previous 
| present employer employment Street.... scooce BORE peasenssnmmbencnsentt eae Dcoccocsesccce . Occup 
8 Husband or wife's Salary , 
' employment per month 8 | Name of Relative , ose (Relationship) 
' To whom are payments on . . ‘ p 
: auto made? (Name) _...Town - Street..... - . Town State . Occup 
| 
Name o clative . elationship) 
5 . feR (Relati hi 
1 Bank you deal with (Name) ... Town 
| 
] | Street . Town cccccceccce BURVO.0000 Occup 
8 Amount you owe bank? § Monthly payments? $ 
a Name of Relative (Relationship) 
i | 
' 
' 
| 
' 
' 
+ 
i 
5 


























$s to (Name (Add.) 
I r t or real esta | Sign Full Street 
payment to? (Name Town Name Here ~ seeeneeebs aR Address 
Purpose of loan Town . County. . State 
(INOTE Amt ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt. equal in any case to) Omaha, Nebraska 
| , : : | 
i of loan in Mo. pmts. $ ... | the unpaid principal and int. | Date 
| Agreed rate j per mont that part of t pa principal balance t ding $1) and Default In the payment of at instalment of the principal of charges, of either, shall at payre « opt “ 
' j per mont! n that part over $15) and t excem of $40) and % of I per t t notice, reader the then unpaid balance due and payabie 
i of interest ) any remainder of such unpaid pr a) balar mputed the ba t t 
jays actually elapsed, a month being a period of ecutive days It lx agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and t tu t ’ 
) in Consideration of s loan made by STATE FINANCE CO at its office aha Nebraska in the principal amount abowe stateu (he under f the State of Nebraska 
wagned promuse to pay to sad company at its above office sad pr pala unt together arth interest at the above rate until fully pad 
| Payment of principal and interest shall be made i wmecutive m pay mente ana ve Indicate! beginuing This gute and any evidence of seeurtty accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payer at it fT 
n the stated due date for the fret payment and « t sing t same day of ¢ach succeeding month to and wated as shown above. It le understoud that if the loan & bot approved, thie note and any id f rit 
ading the stated due date for the Onal payment accom panylag it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 
PERSONAI -— 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- ethos nel 
SIGNATURES 





ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY amcannes —— 7 
IS NOT RECEIVED. - ao ~~ (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


eeseeeesesesene RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN S*eeeeeeuaesens 
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F delightful new experience in learning for Sts Galk ing It Over- 
grades one and two ARS . *, 
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LEARNING £&= 
TO USE ¢&% 





Ss Friendly Chats 
ly with the Editor 

















AR ITHM ET IC W HAT a wonderful response we One of our readers in California 
ad - had to the cover ballot whieh took an A-V course with a professor 
we included on page 44 of the No- who insisted on concise expression. 
READINESS BOOK, BOOK 1, BOOK 2 | sember issuc! Wildred Jones, our “Never use twenty words when one 
editorial office manager, says she will dow” was his admonition. When 
hopes that if we ever have another he assigned a term paper on the 
Here are bright new books that every contest of such proportions we will meaning of audio-visual education, 
AGNES G. GUNDERSON child will love Type is large and | give her more warning. She's been she handed in one sheet of paper 
and clear: reading is easy. When open the tabulating and tabulating and tabu- on which was written: 
| GEORGE E. HOLLISTER hook~ lie flat, and ample working | lating... and you can read the re- “To Me 
| spree makes it fun to write or to draw. sults on page 7. 1-) 
What fascinated me was some of Means Hear and See 
| Learning experiences are drawn from : pot 
the comments that accompanied the Do You Agree? 
the child's own evervday world. Gay adliae. ‘Sin, S00 atidinaniell Gath te 
two-color pictures of games, loys, ant- readers supply the covers, and of- When I was shopping in a near-by 
mals, children, home, and partic. fered to begin by sending a dozen or euy recently, | heard two boys in fifth 
help to develop number ideas in a | more. No. LIGL mailed her card two and sixth grade discussing teachers’ 
’ natural way. The graded exercises aim | weeks after she received her maga- clothes. Miss A dresses well, in thei 
at enjoyable and thoughtful practice zine and then said, “Send me my opinion. She wears skirts and sweaters 
in identifying and associating num- fifty cents by return mail.” Several and apparently rather iailored sport 
bers in familiar situations. For the threatened to cancel their subserip- dresses. In contrast, they griped about 
tions if we didn’t do exactly as they Viss B who comes to school in her old 
teacher these texthook-workbook« om pap F P 
| demanded. Nos. 1374 and 1375 were party dresses. “She’s a hot dresser 
include suggestions for teaching at a husband-and-wife team who dis- when she goes out at night but she sure 
the bottom of every page. | agreed. The wife said to give more looks dizzy in those high heels and 
| attention to her since she was the tight skirts at school,” was the verdict. 
boss. All in all, you teachers have = They also had complaints about Miss ( 
strong Opinions, and we're glad you uho apparently believes im sound, prac 
D. _ H EA TH A N D COMPA N Y do—erxcept Mes. Jones, who is ready tical school clothes. “She dresses like 
Salen Officers: aw youn 14 cocace 16 si: Smasiiare & aekaweh & eakkse 1 for a vacation any time. my Aunt Stella, who works at the li 
Home Office: poston 16 brary.” insisted the sixth-grader, and he 
| couldn't help noting with interest was paying neither Aunt Stella or the 
ee oo oo the advice to the lovelorn being dis- teacher a compliment. I'm not point 
| pensed in another educational maga- ing any moral—I'm simply passing it 
Euté New! zine. In a more indirect way, our mag along to you with the adage of my 
° | azine has served as Cupid's assistant, young neighbor, “lf the rubbers fit, it’s 
for a certain teacher in Kansas is wear silly to get your shoes wet.” 


ing a beautiful new diamond on her left 


Wy | l \ ] | hand all because of The Instructor. The picture below came to ow 
When this teacher subseribed to The office in a thank-you letter for a 
A . ] Instructor, she asked to have it deliv. CARE package. This pariicular hos- 


hy ered to her one-room school. The rural pital in Austria bears a happy name, 


‘“ Tg delivery man arrived with the Septem. “The Reeovery Home for Tubercular 

‘ ) { l \ \ | ber issue just as a lively game was in Children,” and it is able to provide 

‘ y \ progress on the playground, He was rest, good nourishing food, and warm 
4 he 












interested. It was raining the day clothing because many Americans are 
= brought the October issue and the school interested in its welfare. If every 
. has no mailbox, He delivered itto the elementary school in America would 
A New Series By ANNA D. CORDTS, Ph. D. door and was more interested. You've send one ten-dollar CARE package 
guessed it--she’s marrying the mailman. overseas it would amount to over 
to Build POWER IN READING Romantic, isn't it, and sure proof that $780,000. ... yet the average dona- 
The Instructor always comes through! tion would need to be only about 
This new, easy-to-teach method enables pupils to recognize a word by its $1.20 per classroom, or four cents 
known parts or cues. From 85 cues seven-eighths of our reading vocabulary is Youll find our third AV Supple per pupil, LT ean’t think of a fines 
identified. While developed for primary grade reading this method improves ment in this issue, and we think its — project for January. Send your pack- 
speech and spelling at every level. | the best yet. I can brag about it age through your local CARE pur- 
shamelessly, for once again lrene — chasing center, or to 660 First Ave.. 
— Pupils’ Texts—Cloth Bound Cypher served as special editor. The New York 16, N.Y. Very likely your 
& oS rest of the staff, myself included, in- — school will receive a letter from the 
ty | CAN READ—JIst Level sist she had the easiest part of the recipient that will thrill the children 
‘ Present tial 36 cues to work out new words job, for it was our office that hound- who gave so little to gain so much. 
ewe « | ed the late writers, hunted the illus 
any) ty | — _ on gpg — ait ‘in trations, laid out the pages, and edit Wary yo , rere 
| Read { Jent reading } ed the articles. 
| ‘S EASY—3rd Level 
« aan | ead prefixes and fixes. Includes mplete review 
leer © 
ar ff “=a, Teachers’ Books—Paper 
: 


ass READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 


| ] Describes be theory and method, providing pre 

R ij . reading phonet exercise | 

MANUAL OF FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
Easy | Detailed teacher's lesson plans for each text 


1 
th ttear Me Read 
A} Rendting’s Rony 
To learn the full value of this approach to power in | 
reading, send today for special brochure FP34 | 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY °<- Publishers 





1634 Indiana Avenve . Chicago 16, Illinois 
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| 
uld like t ! p | tu! | 
hth-grade pup the Unit 
Stat ind ‘ ( Wi 
n Birmiu I wr as t 
| ' } j e S&S ) 
ri lust! Cruare ir « 
\ iT ! in \\ 
r to excl other | { 
ind objects of interest Addre 
mail te Mrs. Gertrude C. Sand 
Cameron Lane Scho } Sout! 
Street, Bir nel \lal i 


ralt plant ire witl 1 

dius. Our ' dairyu d 

and | I oil ima Wi I (lj 
SOUVEeTIIT ot il produ ts to 

classes who send etter and 

nirs Of their part of the world \ 
dress all n it Mi Faye W 
May Thos p scl | Bellfl ! 


California 


California. My tittl rad he 


to exchange etter | 

DOOKS ind picture with children \ 
erywhere. We live cighteen miles 

Los Angels near the reraft and 


industries We have organized 
Pal ¢ lub 
pils had last year corresponding witl 


uiter see Whit Teun the 


children from nearly very state, and 


also Mexico, Hav \lask ine 
many Addre rrespondet 
Miss Bertha M Olson Line 
School 20) Plant 


Beach, California. 


California.— The pupils in the sixtl 
vracde class al Linco nm School we 

ike to exchan ette! ind sammy 
ol product will pupils nm all State 
and toreign land uba Cuty ) 
cated im the Peacl Bow ! in 
World,” which Sutter and Yu | 
Butte counties Near ou re 

iru pra h canneries ! iil thie 
largest in the world. M four 
live on tarms where u » i ! 
row! We would be |} ppy t nswer 
quest i oul p tie \dadre il 
corre pondence I Mi \ ert ie 


Kempton, Rout 


Calitornia, 


Connecticut.—My puy rade five 
and I should like to « respond th 
other fifth-grade pupils and teacher 
in the United States, Central America, 
and South America. We are located 
in a picturesque New England n 


ind are betw 
Llave i na 
Address corre pondel 
to Mr. Frederic G SOoDAnIE Ka 
Avenue School, Milford Pul scl 
Milford. ¢ nnecticut 


ot 9U,UU0U inhabitants 


the cultural centers of N 
Br dgeport 


Idal My eighth-grade Englisl pu 


pils would like to correspond with ot 
r pupils of the sare rade in ny 
school. Our choot su i larn 


district We raise 
and peas. We hope to hear from y 
Address correspondence t Mr \ 
Hansen, West Side High School, D 
ton, Idaho 
Illinois.—My 


fourth-erads 


and | should like to exchange | 

idea picture souvenir pe t ra 

and products with pupils and teacher 
throughout the Lnited Stat Canad 

and foreign countries. W ve in tl 

southern part of Illin twent ix 


miles north f St. Louis, Mi ! 
and on the h f the M 

River. Many Indian legends ha beer 
written about our city and bluff Ad 


dress all mail to Mrs William Burt 
McKinley School, 121 West Elm St 


Alton, Illinois. 


} } ld ? 
f t , ‘ 
y ful i ? 
1 f ld é i 
Send tl ld 1 ( 
Vi) MN ’ ipt 
Why» vchar 1 
y } anit) , 
; ? AP ind otl 
’ / AT to tell the 


rack one 


My pupils in 


ewht and | should like to exchan 
ters, ( enirs pictures and var 
is articles of interest with pupils and 


other State OUP POSSESSIONS 
Mexu Central America, 
South America, and other lands Ad- 

ul to: Miss G. Ellen Carroll, 
Illinois. 


Qur fifth-grade class de- 


to exchange correspondence, pi 

. ma us sith hiith-grader 
I it th Ountry We should 

ke to trade currieculun riche 

1 methods of teaching with other 
Vil (srove is the Pai the 

( pital, iVill t paullcake festival 


i Addre 
Mr Patrick Carr Villa 
(jrade School. Villa Grove 


orrespondence 
(srove 
Lilimous, 
/ i My fiftl re class 
ild like to exchange letters and pi 


other 


rade langua 


schools mn 


part ularty western, outh- 


or coastal stat [his is a 
community in the heart of the 


rm belt I he Hain Crops are oats 


rl nd sovbeans lhere are many 
ke near by tor tishu ma Wilt 
We hould Itk to receive intor 

bout agriculture, weather, 

hey wetivitve custom and so on, 
ther calitve \ddress mail to: 


M Nadu Smith 


dated School 


Halta Consoli- 


lowa. 


Armstrong, 


/ ] My xtl race pupil wish 
pond with sixth-graders 

world N hu has a 

1500 and is the 
Brown Church on the 
ch has been made 
the song Addre correspondence to: 
Mrs. Mary Edson, Nashua, 


throughout the 


home otf 
famous by 


lowa, 


"| 

at tw wo ¢ ht, wish to exchange 
etters, may stamps, picture idver- 
pene ma tt ther 

chools in the United Stat ur part 
ol the tate is known a Little Swit- 
rland of lowa We live on farms 
nortl t lowa Addr mail to: 


M Ruth Rush. R R . Wauk mi, low i 


Ww yuld 


lowa My fourth-grade pupil 


Ke to exchal letters, pictures, and 


ther articles of interest ith pupils 
n other states We \ no oa rich 
farming region im southeastern Lowa, 
()ur t What Cheer. | p pula 


n hundred We have a 
ive clay product plant that immish 
met Addr corre 

Hamilton 


Merve 
. i 


of eleve 


ork tor many 


dence to: Mr 
65, What Chee 


farms md dairyi ection 
Mu rm and some heat are our 
| wt Addre rrespond- 

| 


/ 
hool } nd pupils. Reply 
) ; , a fiy to the 
wsar of y iro , mentioni 
during tl 
r hould he ar 1. lten 


ig \ th teachers themsel 
Exchanee, Tur INsrrucror, Dar 
indwidual pen pals. 
fa fre In your? », you could 
i inding territory The chil- 


In er 


4 ecordin 


Massachusett Wi are 


bout our country this year 


studying 
My fourth 
rack should like to ex 


pupils md l 


change letters pr tures, and post cards 
fourth 


State 


with pupils ind teacher 
vrade throughout the | 
We live in the vir 
will 
this area 
Mason 

Newton 


nity of Boston, and 
furnish information about 
\ddre Mi Joan Ring 


School, dh nire Street, 


Mass 


gladly 


it bitase tts, 


Vinnesota Lhe children in eracdk 
one to four would like to exchanes let- 
ters with children anywhere in the 


world Wi hive iti i 
\dadress Miss Nelle 
\lbany Marine ota 


larnnin region 


Robinson, RR 


Minnesota.-My 


and sixth- 


pupils and | wish to exchanges 


fourth- 


letters, set ipbook pretures md art 
cles of interest with pupils and teach 
ers im other state ind any foremwn 
country We live in the heart of the 


Red River Valley. Address correspond- 
ence to Mrs. Elmer Larson 
Box 4 hast Grand Forks 


sota 


Route 


Minne- 


Minnesota.-My pupils would like 
to correspond and exchange product 
with boys and girls in other states and 
Our 
and we have 
through eight 


countries, chool ts a rural one 
grades om 


Miss Lillian 


pupils in 
Address: 


Balke, Fosston, Minnesota, 
Minnesota._My  ftifth- and — sixth 
race pupil of the Hluntley Consol: 


dated School would Itke pen pals from 
in State imnothe Lnited State 0 


iny foreign country. We are « pecial 


ly interested im your families, your 
and recre 


Weinman 
Hunt 


ition scenery 


A.W 
School 


chool occuy 
\ddress: Mr 
Huntley Consolidated 


ley, Minnesota 


ation 


ind el rth 


Uinnesota 


grace 


My «venth 
and I will answer 
exchange pictures with all 

from the U.S. and POSSESSICH 
and other countries We are near the 

Minnesota State Capitol and the Mi 
issippi River. Address; Mrs. Ann M 
Crulsdort, Sheridan School 00 Flan 
Street, St. Paul 6, Munnesota 


petters 


pupil 
and who 


write 


draw 


VMontana.-My forty-four seventh 
rraders ind | im 
pondin vith childres umywhere in 


the world We wish t 


tems or exhibits | 


interested in corre- 


exc hanwe 
nterest, Chur town 
Alberta, (an- 


Mountain rise out 


is seventy mule outh of 
ada Ihe Rocky 
of the plains forty miles to the west. 
We are ten mile outh of the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation We are also 
near the Cut Bank Kev i 
fields. Wheat and barley are our most 
unportant — field products Adare 

mail to: Mr. Vern R. Peter, Vatier 
Junior High School, Vaher, Montana 


Sunburst oi 


Jerse) 


lub would 


The pupil in my Pen 
like to exchange let 


Pal ( 
ters with pupils in junior high schoo 
nited State We 


a farming and industrial 


anyw here n the I[ 


are located in 


thout ten miles trom Phila 
phia \ddress 
Miss Josephine Friedlander, Principal 
ind Teacher, Verga School, Verga 


New | rsev. We evil PQ), 


irea 


correspondence — to 


Ne Y. yA My pupils trades. one 


to six, and | should like to exchan 
letters and cards with other childret 
and teachers in the United Stat 


My school in 


taught last year 


Amsterdam, where | 
omed the Club Ex 
change and betore the year wa 
Stull in the 
ind from Canada, Mex 
Oo, and Phil prprine Islands Address 
all letters to: Mrs. Eva B. Nodine, 45 
Miner Avenue, Camden, New York 


ovVveT 
we heard trom = every 


United States 


rade, through 


New York 


its soctal-studies 


My third 
units, has become 
interested mn learning about other prhae 
es om out ountry and other coun 
tries of the Western Hemisphere Wi 
should like lw 


st card incl 


exchange 
irticles of inter 
Lh yct Park, the 
ici Pranktin 


Mrs. Agi 


etter pu 
tures, yn 
esti We live heat 

home of the late pre 
1) Roosevelt \dares 


Llutchin Ralph ix Snuth School 
hast Park, New York 

\ ‘ ) ne Our wth wrade 4 pub- 
lishing a newspaper, and we would like 


to exchanve our school new paperw th 


other elementary schools in the Ll nited 
State \dadre Miss Olea Walter 
PS. 40, 19th Street. New York, New 


York 


North Ca My fourth 
and l 


iCttlers, picture 


rade 
exchanet 


with 


hould like to 


nd other article 


pupil 


pupil and teachers in other state ina 
countrn We live ma farming area 
thre crop ive mostly tobacco. cotton 


corm md pt itiul \dadre all saul 


to Mi hanell I hompson Roebuck 
Bladen Clounts lramin School 
hhivabethtown, North Carolina 
Oklahor (ur sxth-oraders would 
like to exchanwe letter nel scmuavenul 


with other sixth-eraders in the United 


States and other (Ours is a 


countrie 
new school in a new 


We live in an wterestin part of out 


part ot our city 


tat Petroleum 


hari md ranch 

ing are our principal midustre Lake 
lexoma, one of the largest man-made 
lakes in the world, ts near u Othe: 
ene place ine furner ball Price 


Park, and the 
Addr ill mal 


ball Platt National 
Arbuckle Mountains, 


to Miss Teri Jenkins Home Room 
President Charles vans School, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 

Ohio. Our tilth-erade cla would 
ike to exchange letters, may hot and 
imuicles made or grown in other stat 


vith other filth-erade classe We 


have twelve boys and eighteen girls u 
our room We are ten miles from 
downtown Cleveland where = steel 


produced Address 
to: Miss Eleanor J. 
Park School, 40) 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 


corre sponde ree 
Rezabek, Victor 
Mayvhield Road 


Ohio, My forty fourth-grade pupil 
ould like to find pen pals in othe: 
chools We live in one of the most 
cemic spots near Cleveland Almost 


every morning wild deer, squirrels, and 


Opossum (all bn “en ecking food 

playing about im the wooded hiils nea 
our school W: Hl answer tetter 
md exchanye initerestin item it! 
lildren anywhere in the rid \d 
cre mail t Mr s Ii. Stanst ! 


(sates Mills School, Gate M {) 


Ohio.-My sixth-grade puy re 
‘ er to exchat letter mid picture 
vith children other state our { 
ession ma ther countrie ot t 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Start Reading! 
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1W_ Wrightstone Ph D 
Direct N.Y ¢ 
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IN READING 
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TESTS. 


: for aemeen Use 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 


lowa City, lowa 


) 

) Order your standardized nal 
} and mental tests from this de; ry 
) Save time and transportation ts 
he 

} Test publications of leading publish 
) ere ’ ried in st , 
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W rite for new catalogue 

) rane 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 








BORROW $50 TO $300 ver vous 


row the fe 


st, convenient and eaty way, 
only, no co wgners 
no endorsers, no Froends, merchants or 
schoo! board oll not hnow you apply for loan Re 
pey convement monthly payments, no Peay 
ment requved on principal during payless summer 
months, Full details maded in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today 


You can Bor 
Loans to Teachers on wqnature 
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TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE DEPT. R, enumoiose, ata, 
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World Book Encyclopedia Has 22 New Units 





| nt vo unit teachin plan other iter them cla $ 
ar ned for teachers using Wor with their reeul teachi nd 
Bool Encyclopedia with their cla kept an anecdotal record of }) ( 
es have been produced by the pub dures and result Iry-out units 
lishers of World Bool Five un were developed ted, criticized; 
are Wailable for ih vrade trom these Unit TVeachir Plans are the 
four through seven and two for the result lhe units cost ten cents 
( hth grad but all can be easily each (cash with order Units or 
idapted to erades above and below a tree des riptive folder may be or- 
Lhe st units grew out of a co dered trom the World Book | ar \ 
perative rese irch project in which clopedia Reference Library, | Id 
elected teachers and supervisors Enterprises, In Educational Di 
school syster participates vision, Merchandise Mart Plaza. 
Lhe teachers used World Book and Chicago 54 

P Send today for your copy of this brand-new 
OHE INSTRUCTOR Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently revised, 

this handy-size catalog fully describes the 

Catalog of complete line of INSTRUCTOR Teaching 
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Sist Nam eplied 
but 0 i u dont eat tha 
) rm othe ddle.” 

Man ( (OLs 
Portland revo 
While Oni i ift lor 
Grandma, m ir-old brothe: 
ted. “We could vet Grandma 
pa these " tockings 
Grandma doesn’t run very much.” 


JoserpuiIneé Russe 


I \\ t rein 
] vit tr n to et i hild to 
mem tl ( eaktast As 
} ited. | asked What meal 
le have in the orning 2” 
| thought for a while ind 
ed, “Oatmeal. 
RKRupotepu E. Mayer 
Groveland, Illinois 
Brenda and he father were in 
the T dy to vo on some e1 
inds. When her tather mentioned 
that they had “to pay the tele 
phone bill.” Brend uid, “Daddy, 
haven't) w that paid for yet? 
We've had it an awfully long time, 
havent we = 
BERTINA CarapMAs 


Sprin held 


Prince Island 
Cara 
Mil had rubbed | 1) thrush 
ac! " rd that tl 
brist i built it Hh 
cla 1} ld brus| ttit 
bald lel! 
I Ro bbe \ 
Dillon, Ci id 
hy I ChooOlrOoorn 4 I ive i 
beautit Nit. Ba Cdr 
day | 1 tie wt that at 
one tin cl bere oleano and 
the ished What i Volcano? 
Robert id ned u Its a 
meu at init rrupts.” 
Roberta McKers 
Oak Harbor. Washineton 
Sara and An polar rh 
lemor ide stand the rotit 
to the cerebral palsy fund Bu 
when | stopped it’ the tand, the 
sign 1 “For Polio.” When | iu 
quired, Sara said. “Oh, we're still 
vine this to the ec: palsy 
children but we couldn Spt ‘Il those 


words and we could ede? polio 
Monerre M 


Calhoun City, 


sol NDS 


Mississippi 


The 


made a 


pupils In lommy’s ( lass h id 


list of all the words that 


apply to size e, small, tiny, biz, 
and so on Suddenly, ‘Tommy 
raised his hand and said, “Oh, we 
forgot the most important word!” 


ax asked the her 
: said lfommy 
Evizaperinn MEWHINNEY 


Whitestone, New York 


“What 
} King 


is it tea 


er 
size, 





o/s 
® 
a 
Gin 


COVEN BALLOTS 
more GUYER BALLOTS |! 
Here's What ie picture om the cone "Eas 
Ten Dees Oe ee 











If it weren't, he would have ha th 3649. Child Art polled SO3t 
when the returns of the cover bal } wht up the rear with 2/78 
lhey arrived literally by the ered, the orde vas a little differ 

hundreds: and the first hundre { Lhe Staff Artist Covers wer 30 

nd filty all arrived the first ‘iy out in front with 742 votes f J ] y) 3 

; 1} hiny half dollars Child Art came up to ond place ao for Gra es 4 . 
| | ‘ . to t ‘ } my yt Nature Subiects | 

hose nha ‘ re ted bek next t] . , ind | mou | r) 

What did we learn from the bal- Pe: ind Place t with 184 ¢ Better Breakfast Teaching Aid 
lot Lots and lots and lot Most And hat are ‘ ou to do Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
| : P " é a is pas a a ; ss ; ‘ 7 es: oath " rs = ble! This Full Color Classroom Breakfast Calendar teaches the importance 
alee sll iin elas. Si net We a] ve: eaiinece Aut Mie kin of a good breakfast and helps to establish better breakfast habits 

nt more use them anywhere {rot it occasionally on the cove among children. It will aid children in the primary ae 

equently to occasionally. Only 4 to please those who want it ther grades to learn about numbers, days, weeks, and Che 
per cent said they never use ther he best part of the ballot wa months. A breakfast activity idea is suggested for each Rreablast Parr 

On the topic of where the px our whole-hearted response We month . 
ture should be. the vote was ove ere immensely enthusiastic abou ub 7 —~t 
vileiRietiealn One din, teen od ser ietecesting coamments and a For the Teacher . . . a 24-page Teacher's Manual furnishes PS, 
vente the Cor magazine sit and we are studving them complete instructions with illustrations for a classroom Te 

le like a ed child,” retully for further use breakfast party ... authoritative background nutrition 


facts and additional suggestions for interesting learn 


They Won the 50 Cents... ing experiences 




















































For Children . . . 30 Leaflets in picture form for 
Geneva Adams, Hanford, Calif Rita Johnson, Santa Monica, Calif. colorin » re yared for ‘lass or home use 
Roberta Altman, Gresham, S$. C Lucy A. Jones, Murray, Utah By I I » . . 
Sister M. Angelita, Denver, Colo Jean M. Kade, Plymouth, Wis. 
Sister M. Aniceta, Villa Ridge, Mo. Julie Kasten, Fredonio, Wis, j= jj  $$| jm i ee ee —— 
Eiva R. Arndt, Belleview, Neb Helen Keen, Dryhill, Ky. 
M. €. Badeaux, New Orleons, La Doris Kemp, Chevy Chase, Calif a 
Mrs. M. Baggett, Whiteville, N. C Mrs. Robert A. King, S. San Gabriel, Calif CER REAL “INSTIT( rE. INC 
Mes. B. B. Baker, Mineral Wells, Tex. Gladys Kirtley, Wilson, Tex 125 Houth La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Iilinols 
Mary K. Baran, Monroe, Mich Shirley Te Kolste, Hickman, Neb. ’ 
Mrs. C. S. Barnett, Livermore, Calif. Lee Krumm, Wilbur, Wash ; 
V. Bassemier, Downers Grove, Ill Charles W. Laabs, Cedor Ropids, Ia Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
Mary Bennett, Montgomery, Ala Eva Mae Lange, Madison, Wis ws for GRADES 1 2 « 
Grace Bicheno, San Fernando, Calif. Lolita A. Lauer, Miami, Fia 
Mrs. C. Bobertz, San Diego, Collif. George M. Lindsley, Tripoli, ta 
Florence Bogitsh, Brooklyn, N. Y Annie Little, Mullins, S. C SEND TO DAY i 
Barbora Bolton, San Gabriel, Calif. Mrs. Warren Maddox, Atlanta, Ga. ; Nii 
Bernie Boykins, Garland, Ark Glenelle McBeath, Pueblo, Colo ; —- 
Sedie Brainard, Ontario, Calif Bess McCreight, Lincoln, Neb CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC H PLEASE PRINT 
Lillian Briegel, St. Louis, Mo Mrs. A. W. McGee, Waukegan, Iii. P erga ahead a 
Mrs. Robert A. Brown, Marshall, Tex. Mrs. N. McGhee, Knoxville, Tenn re - a af “whew “ eavo i iii 
Ruby Brown, Sandersville, Ga Sister Morgoret Joseph, Wayland, WN. Y. a + pst Nain : seal » i 
Beulah Bryant, Middlesboro, Ky. Mrs. R. C. Martin, Checotoh, Okla. a nationat - ton : 1 
Ruth Buehler, Burlington, la Virginia J. Martin, Duluth, Minn 135 South La Salle Street ' 
Mrs. R. H. Burford, Lambert, Miss Dorothy Mason, Woodruff, S$. C : ; . 
Mrs. Burton, Oran, ta Mrs. P. Masters, Monmouth, Ito ( hicago illinois i City Zone State 
Lois J. Bush, Flint, Mich Betty Meints, Cortiand, Neb —— ce 
Helen Campbell, Spring Garden, Calif Alice Ruth Meyer, Miami, Fia of- T. , , Ai 
Mrs. H. G. Copps, Douglasville, Ga Anne Montgomery, Vallejo, Calif gency 
Non Charles, Topeka, Kan. ; Leanna Morley, St. Ansgar, ta. 
Lorrayne S. Clark, Pomona, Calif. Alice Morse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 310 Medical Arts Building, Seattle 1, Washington. 
Lowise M. Clork, Bath, N. Y. David W. Musser, Abilene, Kan. ' , 
Frances Cobb, Sanford, Calif Carol Nemitz, Wapello, ta Opportunitie are unlimited 1 the West for well trained (Bachelor Dey res 
Mary Lou Conway, Madera, Calif Rose Mary Niehous, Great Bend, Kan at least), capable, highly recommended teachers.  Inexperienced applicant 
Getty Conk, Sonte Seetege, Sue ae, Nave Son, Saye, Sas considered if graduated from accredited college 
Caruthe T. Cregget, Pine Bluff, Ark Peggy O'Neal, Stilwell, Okla It per i ié £ 
Eunice Davis, Lonoke, Ark “— onde . 5. ors Arlington, Tenn Write for free booklet and application form. Our service will ple ane jou 
Mes. L. B. Davis, Due West ister oatricius, Denver, Colo : ? f 
Fredreica Dean, Galveston, Tex Mrs. Maynard Petersen, McCool Junction, Neb Established 1899. Levi B. Williams, Owner - Manager. The Northwest's Oldest Agency. 
Marian Doolittle, Toft, Calif Emma Peterson, Upland, Calif = 
Sister Dorothea, Yancouver, Wash Mrs. Fred Pratt, Wukwonago, Wis ae : ‘ z 
Ruth Duesterhoeft, Johnson Creek, Wis a E ° Race, Denver, Colo TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Hazel K. Dyer, Ferryville, Wis eLores Rasmussen, Herman, Neb If it is a positic : _ i r 
Doris Eckerson, Aurora, Neb Sue Reese, Los Angeles, Calif ' . a 5 sition in the Midwest, West or 
Oma H. Enloe, Ada, Okla Betty Reilly, San Francisco, Calif Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Mrs. Paul Ferrin, Lead, S. D Lorrie Rengo, North Branch, Minn Member~ N.A.T.A Sth Year 7% South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
Miss M. L. Fiene, St. Lowis, Mo Lila Roberson, Amariilo, Tex ° 
Mold Freihuger, Antigo, Wis Barbara Schneider, New Orleans, La 
Elina Gaddy, Rifle, Colo outs B a Kirksville, Mo Eft t. reliabl 
Donna Fae Giese, Prairie du Sac, Wis eatrice Settie, Popior Bluff, Mo ANATI NA herent, reliable 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Gillaspie, Amity, Ore Helen Seward, Jonesville, Wis 0 L SERVICE and personalized 600D TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
Eidonnc Gobber, Rock Port, Mo yo —_ Showalter, Whiteface, Tex ervice for teacher IN 
Virginia Gomes, Coalinga, Calif lora Sieving, Forest Pork, ti and schools. Under 
Berta Goodson, Comanche, Tex Alice B. Simpson, North Platte, Neb direct Alhert 4 - WESTERN STATES AND ALASKA 
R 4 i Mrs. Williom P. § , East . sb sanee 
tents teamea aah Kon Eloise Smith Sisagiien. Wis vem, Ge Teachers Agency agement for three Write for complete information 
M. W. Green, St. Louis, Mo Shirley Smith, Davenport, ia Original Albort—Since 1005 **"™* ation CLARK- BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Lettie L. Gunter, Aransas Pass, Tex Mrs. David Sorensen, Glendale, Colif Member ao 107 So. Howard, Spokane, Wash 
Helen Hall, Prague, Okla Marie Storey, Columbus, Kan 25 £. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 Member W.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
Betty Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Po Tillie Sylfest, Whitehall, Wis. ws a GO 4, iLL. 
Martha Hanks, Waukon, Io Pauline Tackett, Carlsbad, N. M main 
Mary B. Hare, Abbeville, S. C Mrs. Leon R. Taylor, Richmond, Mo Boulder. Cele. The greatest teacher placement seatets tated 
Groce Harrell, Alr.a, Ark Mrs. S. N. Taylor, Genoa, Neb Seutder Teachers Exchange, \, sesh Alashn end the Ween falls, We oll eae te a 
Emogene Haubert, Wichita Falls, Tex Mrs. Jock Tennille, Bainbridge, Go ' riginal fur 8 at © = ox ‘ md ctnenp G00 foes cavelimnent. Geese amber dheess s at 





Mrs. Corl Hennager, Brookings, S$. D Edna Thorieifson, Alderwood Manor, Wash - 


Ethe! Henthorne, Concordia, Kan Lula R. Tilimont, Moravia, ta He re’s the book you've been wnuitir Ons a alate « 
Carmen Hertz, Weyauwega, Wis Mary Victor, Anaheim, Calif ot . I Po! M CH DRI f kee 1OY t 
Ann Hewett, Troy, Mont Myra Vieoux, Rhinelander, Wis om poetry boon, nate atari oiNe s < 
Mrs. Melvin Hinze, Robstown, Tex Lorna Woechter, Rockfield, Wis nearly 700 poems for every | lay, every special occa 
Calif Rosanne Walters, Milford. Kan t or social studi« nd king } Th 112-paye 


Sisters of Holy Cross, Los Angeles, 





Ruby Huebner, Papillion, Neb Mrs. White, Redlands, Calif es verse whi h ie is appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite pos 
Mes. H. R. Hughes, Sr., Walhalla, S$. C Fred Wiithelm, Wilson Creek, Wash ‘ ed author Illustrations have been carefully drawn 1} artiat { lia 
Mrs. R. F. Jackson, Unity, Pa Alvin Willems, Ayr, Neb to IN TRI ty ( rOR reader Contents are carefull or red a F . » to of ; . 
Zula Moe Jackson, Fort Worth, Tex Eimer Worden, Bancroft, Neb Motes ; } , H 1 r , : 29 
Mrs. Adolf Jorolim, Knob Noster, Mo Elise H. Young, Pulaski, Tenn . a Cove OE " ; a 
Arnold Johnson, Carlshend, Mich. Sylvia Zimmerman, Rochester, Minn Order drouse F. } ‘Ow en Publishing « Ons Bauer itle. NY ° 
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@ Per volume: List Pt $1.48; Net S I $ | blishes 
In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 
free to request descriptive literature and order blank in’ quantities. 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
730 North Meridian Street 168 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N.Y. 
—< THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS 
= gb ee a By Bh wag ey Aye 
ther special days. Each of these five sections is organized on a chronologica 
pagapemping tee plove epee? appropriate enuteming, Contents ore Gely Iedesed, Gt saty Oy 
holidays but also by grade groupings. Price, postpaid 
Herd $2.50 Paper ve $2.00 
rr. 4. OWEN PURLISHING COMPANYS 
DANSVILLE, N. Y a 
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Ks Mie for Children 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


Curriculum Director, Public Schools, 


Vanhasset, Long Island, New York 





it is NIGHT 

Story and pictares by Phyllis Rowand 

\ lovely book to read aloud to small children, about night and the place- 
in which animals should sleep. But the animals are toys and are sleeping in 
the bed of one small ehild The surprise ending will delight children. bat 
| predict grownups will have many requests for more toys in bed 


fees 3 6 Harper & Brothers; $1.75 


BLACK WITHIN AND RED 
WITHOUT =~ @ 
Compiled by Lillian Morrison; Mluastrated by » 2! As 
Jo Spier v LY ) 
Riddles are a favorite pastime for youngsters a 7 Ay Kf. 
md an excellent incentive to reading This is ¥ / . 
i most interesting collection of old and new 


‘rIy- — 
riddles, dating from kg yptian times ‘ b IZ } . wy 
{11 ages Thomas 1. Crowell Co.; $2.00 


JOURNEY CAKE, HO! 

By Rath Sawyer: illustrated by Robert McCloskey 

A new American retelling of the old favorite Kuropean folk tale of 
Johnny Cake Dold by a professional storyteller, with pictures by an 
oul tuning illustrator for children, 


fues 5 The tithing Press; $2.50 


FUN WEEE ASTRONOMY 

By Mae and Ira Freeman 

This book contains information on the sun planets. compet meteors 
and stars, as well as ste HU boy -ste p experiment ad projects Dr Freeman 
has the ability to present ditheult stubbjects in clear concise terms. 


iges #-12 Random House; $1.50 


WHICH WAS WITCH? 
By Eleanore M. Jewett; illustrated by 
Taro Yashima 


M« RE i Ww ER TO Dhese interes sting and unusual folk tales about 
Yo Korea will be very revealing. These tales of 
By Herman and Nina magic and ghosts reflect the “sense of ue ntle 
S« hneider ness, Vividness ol thhiagination, love ol be auty, 


The Sehneiders, well known quiet humor, and a high degree of culture” so 
for their science books, have characteristic of Korean people, 

now focused their attention dues 9-12 The Viking Press; $2.50 
on how man has learned to 

master the elements and lo 

make them work for him, from windmills te atomic energy. Children 

will find this an excellent book and one which will answer many of their 
qquestiotis, Illustrations are by Bill Ballantine 


iwes 12 William R. Seott, Ine $2.5 


Pr SEA SHELLS 

: By Rath H. Dudley; illustrated by Phoebe 
Erickson 
Miss Dudley includes not only information 
about shells but how to set up a shell collec 
tien, what makes a shell valuable. and even 


how to preserve a shell with the animal inside 


af - 4 fges &-12 Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: $2.00 





PHE MEXICAN STORY 

By May MeNeer: with lithographs by Lynd Ward 

\ story of Mexican history from the early Mayan civilization down 
to the present. The great figures of Cortez, Juarez, Diaz, and many 
more pass in colorful review in this book. 


flues 9 14 friel Books, lol Filth fve.. New York 3: $3.95 


MACHINES THAT BUILT AMERICA 

Ry Roger Burlingame 

The role of invention and the part machinery played in the development of the 
opening up of the United States is the basis for this fine book. A good index 
adds to its usefulness, but it is regrettable that there are no pictures. 

{ges 12-16 Harcourt, Brace & Co.; $3.50 








Books for Ceac hi first choice of 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


teachers 


Llementary Principal, Central 


School, Springville, New York — 


Sibnat Cots this complete 
i Chased Roeaceall aint Mah Mane classroom poe tr y book 


This sixth-grade text in the “ABC Health 





Series” presents in parrative readable 


style, health and safety concepts which are 
functional for early adolescents Many il- 
lustrations wud) diagrams supplement the 
content imerican Book Co.; $200 
LETS BUILD WITH WORDS 

By illiam hottmever and Mae B. Lambader 

Dhue program presented in this book tte pelling directly with re seleeng 
instruction, and handwriting begins with readiness aetivite proceeds to 


mudividual formation, then 





=— 





to dividual word- \ per- 


pianent pupal dictionary for Kisii OF INDI \ 

necd words” is included By Mildred Houghton Comfort 

wd language concepts and This is the story of a young Indian boy in mod- 

skills are cleve loped ley espe- ern India, of the ¢ leplants which must have 
of Life ve and fare lands, 


tials deste enemies. Wheat straw in the village 

ob ter Publishin Co. S413 ol the miahacaja ol Thetis cpeetie and mystery W ell 
chosen photographs preture lucia and Pakistan a brand-new book of poems for 
today. One of the “Neighbors around the World 


Poday” series Beckley-Cardy Co.; $1.00 | e Every Holiday e Every Special Occasion 








e Recitations e Social Studies @ English 


P rofessional Books contains nearly 700 poems 


. 7 an —_——} 
NEW tit a, E , OR . i HE REI \RDED — Here's the book you ve been waiting for an exciting col- 
By Morris P. and Miriam Pollock  —_— ‘ F 

\ ws > lection of poems that will meet your every classroom 








This public ation demonstrates the progres. mace byy private education 
in enriching the lives of exceptional children, and provides a detailed pirds and “. \ need. This 112-page volume combines verse which has 
- , XA animals ~ | appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems by 
account of a total program for the retarded. Simple, nontechnical lan , ‘ : 
See Rll ’ ' ; bel wee 4 & many noted authors, among them Rachel Field, Monica 
uge ‘ ‘ ei s aie ‘ ts 1s sedi and chapie acings s . . 
gua wr both teacher md paren is Use um lapier hea . rT) yee | > | Shannon, Walter de la Mare. and Rose Fyleman Each se 
cial interest are “A Chance for Mentally Retarded Childrens” “For VPar- . y ae _ 
: ‘ *~. *, | lection has been classroom-tested and is included in this 
ents of Retarded Children “A Curriculum “Teaching Speechless e west ¢ 
a : QR book to meet a definite need 
Children to Talk “Educational Devices and “Handwork and Group te 4 / ’ e 
Ning nt 
Projects.” Porter Sargent Co., 11 Beacon St., Boston: s4.50 | 4 me 
| y. POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY is designed to attract chil 
\ — - dren: it features a large-size page (9%" x 12%") and 
YoU CAN TEACH MUSIC. illustrations that have been expertly drawn by artists 
By Paul Wentworth Mathews f Ser re familiar to INSTRUCTOR readers. If the book is placed on 
This handbook challenges the classroom teacher to begin today with x a library table, you can count on children picking it up 
whatever music background she has te use musie ia her classroom. The of their own accord 
Music is presented as a part of integrated learning and suggests methods Four | 
_—? i 
‘ ong Seasons 
materials, and musical experiences through song interpretation, and such he) _ your part, you can tum to this very comprehensive 
rhythmie activities as shipping and hopping. Speeihe activities include — wt collection with confidence that you will find just the kind 
, ao -. ¢ “ “ “i on ore _ ‘ ‘ , « y y. ' 
COlipostig tig \periimentiog th il recording and learning ing | Sal of poem you want; and you will be delighted to see how 
ing games and folk dances, LE. P. Datton & Co. $3.00 —— easy it is to use. The contents are carefully organized un 
x Pat = . 
r 4 4‘ der 14 headings according to occasion or subject matter. 
THEY FOUND A WAY | : J Sturdily bound, in a choice of paper or hard covers 


By the National Conference on Safety Education 
a Hard Bound $2. -50 “a Seen $2.00 





This brochure is a report which has been fietionalized to e, _ ‘ Edition 

give meaning to outeomes of the conference. It presents oe fe 4. +9) Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 

vie Wpotnts on a community program of safety edue ation 3+) ™ 

from parents, pupils, teachers. a principal, citizens, and 1 =, Zz A \ 
the State Dx partment The ideas are practical and could # \4 ie. “I =a en ap a= aE F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N.Y. a5 an op a> an & 

easily be adapted for use in many types of schools in / — & i sti 

various localities National Lducation Associ y Piease send me copies of POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY. 


Hard-bound Edition @ $2.50 Paper-bound Edition @ $2.00 


ition, 1201 Sixteenth St... NW. Wo ashineton 6. DC... $35 | 
| 
| 


Er ed is$ ss eese, payment in full. () Bill me, poyest e@ in 30 days. (Except t 
minimum personal credit order $4.( 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Send m free cop f your Teaching Aids Cataloz 
By Vincent J. Glennon and University Students —= ee ee . ’ 


This publication presents detailed, illustrative units for each grade level, kinder- 


garten through eighth grade. Of particular interest are the listings of mathemat- Name 
ical meanings and suggested evaluation techniques for these units. The appendix — | 
lists films, filmstrips, charts, and manipulative materials, as well as professional | St. or R.D 
references en the teaching of arithmetic The Bureau 
P.O. & Zone State 


 ulesteatentestententententententeter 


of School Service, School of Lducation, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y.; $2.00 
emma asa aa I a a 
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the OTHER SIDE 
of the FENCE 


| A Parent’s Point of View 
| | 






ng, or other periods, the teacher 


















ik¢ up a que tion that aSKS ome 
mportant fact that the children 
hould have ined trom the les 







on. She then writes this question 


















, Epiro t AL. COMMENT rhe suthor, a on a3” x 5” card, with the answe1 

?, : ome P = sn ‘ gor seat — on the reverse ice Only hive ¢ irds 

the f of 1952 ¢t t | full-t ‘ are idded to the Facts Box each 

meee | calgge <1 teeny an a ie But the children run throuch 
Ww ' 0 P is that the same Questions every afternoon 

— the - . returt ares _ As the list rows, come to think of 
; ex pe ; it thie cal build up qpuite al 





het he “sees the ! tr nh oan ! boinc round ol intorma 





tion durin the chool year 

L hv pupil think of the Fact 

A Satisfied Customer Box a 4 Carn Sometimes they 
elect quiz teams for the questions 


BRB" AUSE native labo nex pen- 
ve and. plentiful ne An and the ire ilways free to take 


the cards trom the box for stud) 













cans who live in the QOnient are 
able to er ploy wi reve hy suschold adurin spare tire 
help we need. All this maid service , 
. ' A Pat on the Back 
i ood tor our hand and solievere 
nail but we often suffer n 1iV- (‘hristmas mail likely to reach 
Ith al v¢ yonder what tis aqdoins u anywhere frou December on 
to our children \ dozen times a through April In the last batch 






day | remind myself that it is only ol mail we received cards and 


























an accident of geography that [  netes trom three of Niccole’s form 
wm not ti ) out in the kitchen, ¢r teacher Though there is an 
lt difficult to teach children the Ocean between us, they have shown 
meanin ol the equalit ol men that the per onal interest they dis- 
unl thev have ample Opportunity plaved in their classroon did not 
to serve as well as to be served end with the closing of the term 





ee we ee ee ee ne ee we we we ee oa It rmiust hy rewarding ior a teach 


EARN A DEGREE 


When our children be in upset 


ti! the back porch ina search tor 


er to know that she has not only a 





ed and paper ba they ex- great number of former pupils, but 

Learn at Home M mportant plained that they wer helpin oth- abso a great number of friends 
’ year ! f f r leader or It didn't look like help to me. among those pupils I am sure that 
your , Sedhey = but L had a teeline of “thank good the little bit of extra effort thes 
UN - rit ” when the finally ce scribed teachers have shown by sendin: a 


card or writing a letter once in a 









































1.) al ‘ t ly 
school . BACHELOR oF al alleschool project to ¢ ithe! 

: vos a . N clothine for the children of the while has caused our daughter to 
P22 SSS S22 22222222 Okinawan Leper { olony. fee] hidre =} ndly toward all lr ich- 
j UNIVERSITY, EXTENSION CONBERVATORY D ach nitseceioes Sor ch week, ae em. Ste sealions that ety suv net 

4 2000 Bo higen Vicago ‘ ” = 5 . Ss . , : . . 
Pub. Schoo! Mu Begir ‘ \ or Wis lot tere ) Y nO only her instructors, but potential 
06 But: Senos! Mes. {Restorer 0 | i ~-—allase eprctesellend ell ors ange Bocas , 
| , Cou M i Phey made contacts with neiehbors litelong friend 
‘ (‘la et 
aH PF ‘ i to explain the cause, and to tell ; 
' A M ‘ Miake the Shoe Fit 
i A ! ( t i what w needed a donations 
! ‘ ‘ ‘ ! a ° 
gos bance arvanelag * €} Vols p Phey made appointments to come _ School bulletins often reach us 
i: i back to collect the contributions. in peculiar wavs In Pet blue 
i | i Many school welfare projects in- jeans, underneath marbles, string, 
, - Ivy 4 PILES volve no more than brineine a few and precious roc} was one of the 
i ineaecearrr ; tems from home, When a project best bulietins that has yet com 
} . 
Musle experience demands that a child give of him Home 
eg self and of his time the result is Lh was pre pared hy the school 
saduiasiniaeeaemaai eat NS FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA twofold | The receivine end nurse, and it urged parents to keep 
ilddrer t ( vb “ i TEES 
SUE a ace li} || The RED CAP and GOWN benefits, and (2) the youngster isa children at home when symptom 
Fos is adding dignity to tronger citizen for his experience “* pes were obviou Symptoms 
i] | r for o & youcht to the attention ol parents 
at CSCE +Greeley ‘ EIGHTH GRADE of doing for other id aca ggpel 
we're Com sore Woda CouctTi Cal- 
COMMENCEMENT on ; 
EXERCISES fome to Think of It ache. discharve from ears or eves. 
JUNE 14.24 unk eves. toothache. upset stom- 
Two-week Pre-Session s , i tal ‘ P I always think that January must pin —e | 
(offers 3 quarter hours credit) a oe pill mesg © een enffle at | | ach, diarrhea, skin rash, and ab- 
| nished on request. Please give be ad thu uit month tor teach rs . 
in | name of school and approxi ; ;wrma termperatu 
JUNE 36-ANC. 30 mate number of caps and gowns Mo month have holidays that oa r . : 
" aon a Sau Ge dit) required.  o€Pt. 11 suveest: de iting them or that As I finished the bulletin, I 
(offers maximum o querter hours cre co Hes, VY at ; 
; . “apoPes THE C. E. WARD CO. Poem 3 _ lo compensate thoucht— that’s making the shoe fit. 
e Over & 08 mm Teacher Geucenes New London, Ohio tory —7 os ‘ 
© Resident faculty’ of plus visiting faculty w. Red ; for the lack of holidays, January It is a far crv from the vogue when 
versified recreation and entertainment os - hyo one » offer a challenge to teachers t I was in school Then perfect at- 
arr We alive furaih caps and gowns for fig ool, and ( alleges ‘ CoEne ‘ sec bee a? W&< , 
° an hour's drive from Greeley to Exte . dd a bit of extra life nd sparkle tendance certificates were the bait 
Park in the Rocky Mountels | te the curriculum held before the pupils’ eyes, to get 
The 1964 Summer Session Bulletin co | 25 APPLICATION 1.25 One of the sixth rade teachers the m to school every day without 

a p ~—y ee — chine ou PHOTOS has al lot ol tun with her children rm wd for the he ilth factor 

letin, please write to Boa ©-100, Publications nuine M we I ‘ Natior y | 

Office, Colorado State College of Education | j om. Perfect ¢ | during the last fitteen minutes ol 

— nds he - the day At that time she opens her a 

ahr ‘ * = 
‘A college with a learning atmosphere” t Supe r Quality | the ‘| acts lk xX . 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE nM a coor ; After class discussions are held A 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE <4 
ef EDUCATION « GREELEY | af Bon 867.0 La Crosse, Wis | during sox ial studies. science. read 
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Is Basie Economics Part of 
Your Social-Studies Program? 


aRY teachers and pupils 
togeth 


conclusion Gen 


VLEMEN 
4 1 
4 iikt to 


cr.” ‘This was the 


eral Mills, Inc 


study economics 


. reached in a study 
recently released in Minneapolis 
Lhe Ge il Milis company ha 


been interested in 


t 
The’ l. 


lon educatior 


and educational materials. In 1945 


it began a program ot nutrition 


education with the production ol 


excellent charts, booklets, and other 


media tellin the story of better 


health throue': better eating Phi 
project has « ill ed thie story ol the 
Basi Food (sroups to } ill ol the 


nation’s primary classrooms In 
1947, James F. Bell, the company’s 
founder, suvgested that the 


consider the problem 
! 


com 
vy seriously 
ol econon education 

hest 


nad the 
this, the 


In experimentin to i 


Vays to accomplish com 


conducted an 
with | Tin) 
95 intermediats 


I hi tt 


which the survey Was made Vas al 


pany extensive sul 


vey school children in 


classrooms in 35 
] 


tates achin aid around 


illustrated reader—a  vocabulary- 


controlled COTM book to supple- 
ment social-studies pro in in the 


intermediate rade 
I ecedor C/ the bool 
let is called, tells three stories the 


tales of Robinson Crusoe and the 


Swiss Fanuly Robinson and a four 
modern tory showin how 


pace 
freedom of choice 
ca Jim Ad 


motion 


WOLF 


in Ameri 


ms Duys a yo-yo and 


sets in i chain of economu 


events that provide work and in 


cCenrive lor ove! the 


I he 


people art 


peopl all 
vorld storie how that whet 


permitted tree chonce 


they determine important produ 
tion and con urmption pattern 
Each teacher who used this unit 
ce ved im ita page culdebook eX- 
plaining the purpose of the pro- 
ram, discussing the importance of 
free choice descrnibin the domi- 
nant role of consuiners in the busi- 
ness systerm, and tellir how the 
hooklets could be used to develop 


better  economu understandings 
In addition, economics competency 
tests were ollered for testin pupils 
helore and alter worki vith the 


Freedom f Cl ce materials 

\ comparison of the results of 
the before and after tests with the 
11,100 pupils tested showed a gain 
comprehension of 30 


Children in all the 


{ rades 


n econo 
to ) per cent 


ined CCO- 


ntermediate 








Here is news about 
a new kit for you 


c understanding through use 
of this material: 85 per cent ex 
pressed a desire for additional 


I 


booklets 


These kits, as well as the survey 


and all the nutrition education 
aid ere provided a a public 
ct Lhe contained no advet 

sil ior the company or its prod 
ict Why. then did General Mills 
est thousands of dollars in this 
educational program © lhe com- 
pany’s creed is given in the teach- 
er's uidebook ‘We beleve that 
in understanding of the basic tac- 
( tl have made our nation 
vital to continuance olf 

thu rowth and expansion ot oul 
iM il ind physical Values Fur- 
thermore we believe this under 
standin can best be achieved in 
ter of the daily experiences that 


child. If 


economide 


are a part ol the rowln 
this unit helps carry the 
America to tomorrow’s cit 


hall feel richly 


Samuel CC. Gal 


story ol 


It ward 


Vice 


el we 


ed.” Mi 


President, Advertising and Public 
service explains that his com 
pan merely assuming its share of 
the job of effectively stating “the 


case for Amer 


ic tradition of freedom, achieve- 


a and its democrat- 


ment, and initiative 

Freedom of Ch materials are 
’ noe awailable However. two 
new \ sual aids lor teaching basi 
economics in fourth fifth and 

th grades will be available about 
January 1, 1954 hese new items 
use the problem solvins technique 
to teach the meaning and IMpor 
tance ol personal and property 


‘inders Keeper and the 


to adjust unlimited wants 
Bicycles 
Intermediate teachers who 
like to take 
pe mental work 


best Will 
to limited and 


Por 


would 


means 


part in this ex- 


and 
results to the 
are invited to request these materi 


als from the Educational Services 


rt port reat 


vion and company 


Section Department of — Public 
Services, General Mill H0 Second 
Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. Be 
sure to state the number of pupil 
and the grade level of vour class 
when orderin I ’ vd sup 


made available on a 
as they last 


plies will he 


selective basis as lon: 


Freedom of Choice is 
no longer available 
but you may secure 
Bicycles and Ponies 
from General Mills. 

















Special Price $900 
to Teachers 


read, Ineluce tori rhymes and 


children 
fables. Beautifully illustrated with reproduc tions from early editions, | 
all told, including... 


THE IDEAL BOOK |. 


learnin lu 


0 cla i“ 


THE NONSENSE ABC 

THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT 

THE GOOPS: TABLE MANNER: 

UNCLE REMUS INITIATES THE 
LITTLE BOY 

PETER PAN IN NEVER NEVER 
NEVER LAND ILLUSTRATORS INCLUDE: 

THE BROWNIES’ CIRCUS Randolph Caldecott « Katharine R 

THE KING'S BREAKFAST A.B. Frost « John Anthony Hartell « Palmer Cox « 

OLD MOTHER HUBBARD Alice Woodward and Walter Crane 


AUTHORS INCLUDE: 

Robert Louis Stevenson e Helen 
Edward Lear «+ Gelett Burgess « 
Harris « Christina G. Rosetti « 
Rudyard Kipling » and Aesop 


Dean Fish e« 
Joel Chandler 


Damel O'Connor e 





Bernard e 


SPECIAL PRICE TO TEACHERS: /ietler Homes & Garden 


STORY BOOK retails at $2.95. But teachers may have it 


it the pecial price of $2.00. Thi price | extended to a 
many copie is you need for classe chool-libraries or 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


Especially planned to help today’s teacher signed for use with World Book, each was planned 
do a better job with less time and effort. for a particular grade (4 through 8), yet can be easily 





adapted to grades above or below. These units are 
At last, here is a set of long-needed teaching plan now available in booklet form carefully organized 
that embody all that modern psychology and educa- and well illustrated. They have been especially well 
tional philosophy can contribute to teaching pro- received by curriculum workers and teachers who 
cedure have examined them 
Selected teachers in five school systems, public and Send the coupon now for your free index to World 
parochial, all of whom had and used World Book Book's 22 new Unit Teaching Plans. Find out how 
Eneyelopedia in their classrooms, kept a running they can help beginning and veteran teachers alike 
anecdotal record for a full year, From these records, do an easier and more successful teaching job! 


and through individual and group conferences, all 
under the direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educa- x 
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H™ you ever watched a child’s eves as he sat in a classroom 
and tried for the first time to grapple with some new phase of 
the day’s “curriculum”? Mirrored in them you can detect interest or 
lack of interest, pleasure or displeasure, comprehension or bewilder- 


ment, understanding or complete puzzlement. If you, the teacher, 
continue to watch these eyes you can usually tell when some change 
begins to take place: you sense when awkwardness gives place to «kill, 
when lack of understanding yields to some spark and your goal comes 
in sight—an explanation of hitherto unknown facts has been grasped 
and that pupil is another step forward in the learning process. Tinat 
is the heart and soul, the core around which teaching is built: helping 
individuals understand facts and figures well enough so they can 
use this newly learned information in their own experiences 


If we ever lose sight of the fact that we are dealing with human 
beings who have very real needs, then we can hardly expect to do a 
good job of injecting life and vitality into the task of interpreting 
curriculum content, The human beings who comprise our school pop 
ulation have the same problems that have always confronted boys and 
girls. They are confronted by a mass of information which needs to 
be interpreted. They must find out how to interpret it in terms of 
the level at which they stand at the moment. This information will 
not have meaning for them unless it is conveyed in terms which they 
can readily understand. No one can gain concepts, yee next pag 
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more brilliant projection, easier 
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frames. 

Yes, lighten your teaching load 
with the GoldE FILMATIC—so sim- 
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form attitudes, or learn facts un- 
less he is first provided with basic 
material out of which to formu- 
late these ideas and facts. 

The main reason for using 
teaching devices which we call 
audio-visual instructional materi- 
als, is that they can do so much 
for us in our work with boys and 
girls, and that they have so much 
to offer as aids to the interpreta- 
tion of curriculum content. Every 
teacher facing this situation needs 
to take these ste pr: 

1. She must take a good look at 
that segment of the curriculum 
which i her immediate concern 

2. She must take an even better 
look at the class which is her im- 
mediate concern, This includes an 
appraisal of age and emotional 
factors. the socio-economic back- 
grounds, and so on 

3. She should plan to use only 
those materials that will put flesh 
on the cold framework of the sub- 
ject content of the curriculum, 
giving if meaning and personal 
value and interest to the pupils. 

One of the first things to face 
honestly and squarely is that the 
average child is very likely to 
have in his own home more of the 
mechanical devices that are used 
in connection with some audio- 
visual materials than are to be 
found in many schools. 

If our sclools are to kee p pace 
with this pattern. then some con- 
sideration must be given to the 
inclusion of these same devices as 
part of the normal teaching pat- 
tern. The point to be emphasized, 
however, is the necessity for mak- 
ing them normal teaching materi- 
als and not gadgets called into 
play when all other means have 
failed. Normal use means exactly 
what it says intelligent use of 
whatever will do the most good 
ata particular moment. 

There are, however, two pitfalls 
to which | should like to call at- 
tention 

1. Use of too many types of ma- 
terials. Simply because there are 
films, slides, charts, and so on, 
all dealing with the same subject 
does not mean that all must be 
used. That is why it is so in por- 
tant to gauge the actual learning 
Three or four 
carefully selected slides will serve 
to clarify some misunder- 


needs of a“ class 


All the 


standing of terminology. 

2. Re petitive use of the 
sume materials, The class 
this term is a different 
group from that of last 
term, The same materials 
that served to explain sub- 
ject matter then will not 
function in 
the same way this vear 


Hecessar ily 


Phe children may not be 
ready for the vocabulary: 
place names may not have 
-ignifieance: geour aphic al 
and historical facets may 


seem wholly unrelated 
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instructional Materials... 


Although the film itself is a good 
one, it loses its potential if used 
before the viewers are ready for it. 

Effective use of audio-visual 
materials includes constant exam- 
ination of both materials and 
techniques of utilization in the 
light of current needs. 

We have yviven considerable lip 
service to the words “integration” 
and “interpretation.” It is very 
important, however. for us to 
keep the spirit or essential mean- 
ing of these words in mind with 
relation to instructional materials, 

To me, the question of inter- 
pretation has always been one of 
prime importance, No single one 
of these materials in and of itself 
actually does a complete job of 
teaching. Somewhere, at some 
time, there is often a failure to 
communicate accurately. A pupil 
moves on to new subject consid- 
erations without having a well de- 
fined, clear mental picture of the 
previous subject matter. The mat- 
ter could frequently be handled if 
only the right picture and sounds 
could be brought to bear upon in- 
terpretation. 

The matter of what is right for 
any class or for any curriculum 
unit can, in large measure. be an- 
swered only by the classroom 
teacher herself. We can. however, 
point to some guide posts: 

l. The ability of pupils them- 
selves to select good material. 
We should begin in the lowest 
grades to encourage children to 
express opinions about both piec- 
torial and auditory materials. Dis- 
cussion of the reasons for making 
a certain choice or for liking 
something is often the means to 
better comprehension. 

2. A more careful matching of 
the technique of utilization to the 
type of material used. After all. 
the materials do not think—-we 
must do the thinking about when 
and how to use them. We cannot 
always use materials in the same 
way with different age or interest 
groups. And the best material 
ever made will still fall short of 
the mark if not properly intro- 
duced. 


of Education, City of New York 


hildren, Boa 


3. A better selection of materi- 
als to match the curriculum, rath- 
er than an adaptation of materials 
in an attempt to make them fit in 
somehow. 

4. A selection of materials in 
terms of their ability to help in- 
terpret information. Beautiful 
color and melodic sound are not 
of themselves sufficient. Compo- 
sition and arrangement of details 
must be such that pictures convey 
information clearly. The content 
of the film should help to inter- 
pret the content of classroom dis- 
cussions. This includes the fact 
that all materials used should be 
suitable for age-level interests. 

5. We should try to avoid too 
much passive viewing of project- 
ed materials, and allow ample 
time for discussion sessions. We 
should encourage and draw upon 
more of the pupil-created materi- 
als, cutouts for use on flannel 
boards, handmade lantern slides, 
pictures pasted into sequence as 
“paper movies,” and so on. Pupils 
who participate in these creative 
activities are helped to interpret 
many subjects for themselves, for 
you can hardly select materials to 
illustrate a topic and remain long 
in ignorance of that topic. 

This question of instructional 
materials for instructional needs 
is one revolving around a two-way 
process. The materials must be 
basically sound and convey infor- 
mation that is factually correct. 
They must do it in a way that will 
arouse interest and help to inter- 
pret the facts which are presented. 
The viewer or user, however, must 
bring to the material a readiness 
for it or he can hardly appreciate 
what it has to offer. 

Probably the wisest thing for 
us all to do is to stop emphasizing 
the unique “solo properties” of 
any one medium and to consider 
the wavs in which all can contrib- 
ute to the various curriculum 
problems and pupil needs. The 
great array of material devices is 
here only to serve the human 
needs. That, in the final analysis, 
is the guide to follow in the selee- 
tion of any and all materials. 


























MOTION PICTURES 


in the Elementary Schoo 


4 he world moves in panoramic 
form before the pupils of my 
feeling 


teachers who have 


classroom” Is a common 
of elementary 
learned to utilize motion pictures 
classrooms. Not 


able 


but properly 


in their only is 


the motion picture to broad- 

selected 
and utilized motion pictures may 
speck skills and 
The use of 


fion pectures is posstble and de- 


en Vistas, 


ck ve lop very 
understandings. mo- 
sirable in every phase of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum 


Language Arts 


Language arts ts an irea om 


which experience is required be- 


fore children can communicate. 


Increasingly, motion pictures are 
being used to provide these com- 
which furnish 


On eC pPeriences 


ingredients for writing 
In addition to giv- 


the sound 


the basi 
and speaking 
ity braasue 
track on 


supplies to children a pattern of 


‘ Nyh rictices, 


nest motion pretures 


correct Engli-h usage 

A type of film which has recent- 
ly made it- appearance im the 
field is the 


pertraying a Common, unt- 


language-art- motion 
picture 
versal experience but with musi¢ 
instead of a spoken commentary 
such as “The Puppy.” Guitar and 
ive Films of the Nations 
Distributors, [ne After the 


Series, 


tion pieture ts each 
what the 


meant to him. 


creates experience 


Reading 


tool. offers 


situation for the use of 


Reading, iis a basne 
an ieke al 
motion pictures, A necessary pre- 
requisite to the deve lopment ol 


reading «kills In il 


experrences, 


broad base ol 


meaningful Some 


Wesley C. 


Associate Professor, Teachers 


Veierhenry 


College, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


teachers are using specially pre- 
pared readers .to accompany cer- 
tain film titles, such as a D. C 
Heath reader with “Three Litth 
Kittens” (EBF). and a Row Peter- 
son reader with “Swiss Children” 
(E BF). Other teachers are select- 
ing motion pictures which are 
related to 
ideas developed in reading mate- 


closely conce pts and 


rialfora particulat vracde 


Secial Studies 


Social studies repres nt. exes pl 


in the early elementary grades, a 
type of subject matter rather re- 
mote from the child's experience. 
The study of historical events can 
rhe aningle =s 


be uninspiring and 
| 


unless some method ix used to re- 
them in the minds of 


VMotion 


create pru- 


pils showing 


pretures 


many historical events and por- 


traying the lives of many persons 
who influenced history now 


avail tbl . 


Lhere Is 


tional geography and history with 


much and na- 


which children are not acquaiat- 
ed. In addition, an understanding 
of the countries and peoples of 
the world is a need of children in 
our society, Again, there are 
tities of 


which to choose 


motion pictures trom 
kven where experiences micht 
be possible in the community, 


many teachers are using motion 
pietures to supple ment field trips 

Social studies not only deal with 
facts and undee rstandings but with 
atti- 


coMmsecrva- 


the development of 
tudes. In 
tion and good citizenship, motion 
that deal 
with these conece pis so that desir- 


proper 
“tit h areas as 


pietures are available 





Early in the year the children saw “The Fireman” 


able points of view are developed 
Phe and an 
understanding of the reasons for 


ling of . 
reading oO Hla ps, 


seasons and climatic differences, 
are example sol concepts that are 
dificult for many children. Mo- 
tion pictures (for example, “Maps 
Pheir Uses.” 


help to clarify these otherwise ab- 


and Coronet Films) 


stract ideas. 
Science 


Science is the most recent addi- 
tion to the elementary school cur- 
riculum. Many teachers are un- 


certain about some of the facts of 


science. Still more teachers are 
concerned about the success of 
their demonstrations A large 


number of motion pictures deal- 
ing with elementary science con- 
cepts are available (for example. 


“What Makes Young 


America Films). If a demonstra- 


Rain.” 


tion is possible, the use of a mo- 


tion preture show ing aostenilas 
procedure has been found to be 
appropriate, 

Arithmetic 


frithmetic, one of the original 
three Ros, has been one of the last 
phase s of the elementary curricu- 


ing of arithmetical symbols is re- 


lum to be visualized. teach- 


cently assistance from 
motion pictures. (E BR's” Meaning 
of Plus and Minus.” 
“We Discover 


amples of arithmetic filmes. ) 


receiving 


and Coronet’s 


Fractions,” are ex- 


Fine Arts 


Fine arts have provided release 
for the creative efforts of motion- 


picture producers. Musie instrue- 
tion and appreciation, art, and 
» 
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dramatic experiences are all avail- 
able through the use of film, 

At this point, a teacher might 
consider making her classroom in- 
to a Children’s Theater. Such a 
decision would be unfortunate. 
Careful and 
and use of motion pictures must 
be made, with opportunity jor in- 
dividual and group work growing 
out of their use. The value of the 
motion directly 
related to the amount and type of 
discussion and follow-up activities. 

In the early part of the year, a 
first-vrade teacher had children 
draw pictures of what they saw 
motion pictures. Later, 
the children told the teacher what 
they thought was interesting and 


judic ious selection 


pictures used is 


in the 


important and she placed it' in 
form on the blackboard 
Toward the end of the year, the 
children put together their own 


story 


stories, 
Cocoon, larva, chrysalis, and 
other similar terms were made 


clear for a group of sixth-grade 
pupils through motion pictures 
The unit began when milkweed 
and carrot caterpillars and tomato 
were brought into the 
lassroom. The interest stimulated 
by the actual specimens prompt- 


Wortiis 


ed the use of three motion pie- 
tures (“Moths” and “Butterflies” 
from EBF, and “Pipevine Swal- 
lowtail Butterfly” from Simmel- 
Meservey). After the 
the pupils wrote deseriptions so 
that it was clear they understood 
such words as proboscis, thorax, 
antenna, the 
spring, the class observed the in- 


pietures, 


and segment. In 
sects emerging from their cocoons 
and thus saw at first hand what 
the motion pictures indicated 
would take place. 
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Later, they put the important points into words 
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The Maestro is lightweight and attractive 
See and hear the Webcor Maestro at your 
favorite music counter today. 
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cut teaching time in 







half 


witha WEBCOR 
TAPE RECORDER 


The Webcor Recorder is a wonderful 
morale builder for overburdened 
teachers. Once you see and hear the 
Webcor recorder in action you'll know 
why. With Webcor you can record two 
full hours on one reel of tape. It’s the 
only budget priced recorder to record 
in both directions. No need to interrupt 
students at reels end. Simply flick the 
control knob and in a split second you 
are recording in the opposite direction. 
Webcor’s smooth, silent operation en- 


courages student participation because 


WEBCOR 


it curbs self consciousness. You hardly 
know when a Webcor is turned on. 
Then when you replay recordings for 
critical listening, each tone reproduces 
with vibrant realism. Erase everything 
you record in seconds. Or, if you like, 
keep recordings forever. A Webcor 
records at two speeds. . . slow for less 
critical voice recordings, fast for high 
fidelity such as music and singing. Visit 
your Webcor dealer today. Or write 
Webcor, Chicago 39, Illinois for the 


name of your nearest dealer. $2073° 


Always use Webcor hi-Fidelity Magnetic Tape. 
It's the finest money can buy, yet reasonably 
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priced. Comes in both 5 and 7 inch reels 


Webcor is the trade name of Webster-Chicago Corp., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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YROM as far back as writings 
| have recorded descriptions 
of teaching and teaching materi- 
als, we find evidence that teachers 
have used three-dimensional me- 
dia to provide illustrations which 
were as hear real as possible. 
Very recently, however, the label 
*3-D” has threatened to become 
established as a trade name for a 
single visual medium. To many. 
*3-D” applies only to those mo- 
tion pictures which create the 
illusion of a third dimension. 

It may be that this special at- 
tention to 3-D motion pictures is 
a fortunate circumstance. Not 
only does this spotlighting of a 
new development promise — to 
ereathy improve the effectiveness 
motion 


of educational pictures, 


but also, whenever popular en- 
thusiasm over a new device or a 
new procedure threatens to ignore 
or replace a similar but old de- 
vice or procedure, there are those 
who are quick to call our atten- 
tion to the special values of the 
old. Thus “a onew 
development such na 
as 3-D motion pie , 
fies requires Us lw 
take a fresh. evalu- 
ating look at some 
older }-D resources. 
birst of all, three- 
dimension is not a 
classification or a 
ty pe manne that be- 
longs lo any spe- 
cifie group of vis- 
ual aids 

Phe -implest and 
the most tunetion- 
al classification of 
the numerous vis- 
ual aids to learn- 
ing used by teach- 
ers places all such 
aids in one of two 
categories 

The first may be 
called = “primary” 
or “basic” experi- 
ences aids The ‘ 
are the aids with which we pro 
recallable expr ri- 
reality us 


vide original. 


ences with as much 


possible and in the most favor- 
able manner possible 
In the 


place those visual devices used in 


second category. we 
hot original visual ex 
but the 


original experrences, 


presenting, 
peri neces, symbols ol 
svinbols de- 
lor the 


stimulating true and 


ivned and presented 
prelr prone ol 
weurate recall of previously us- 
sociated experiences 

I hae following list= irschucle thre 
miajyor type of visual aids in each 


category 


Masic Experience Aids 


bield trips 
Demon-tration- 
Sper imens and obj cts 


f] 
1 


Tile 


EMENTHRY SOnD0L 
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Life-size and true-scale dioramas 
and models 

Stereoscopic views 

Opaque projection of 3-D materi- 

Authentic drawing in perspective 

Photographic prints which clear- 
ly give perspective on paper or 
filin 

-1) slides for projection 

-D motion pictures 


Symbolic Aids 


Mock Is 


tions of real ob jects) 


(small-size representa- 
Dioramas and sand-tablk displays 
(small-size represe ntations of 
actual scenes. and so on 
Relief maps and globes 
Charts and graphs 
it becomes (quite obvious that 
many of the “basic” aids act as 
-vmbolic aids. That is, their pres- 
entation serves to stimulate in the 
recall ol 


learner the associated 


recall 


ately third-dimension characteris- 


‘ sper nees: we immedt- 
tics of scenes viewed as flat pic- 
tures. Likewise many times we see 
evidence that those aids, which 
are intended as svmbolie aids on- 


fixed visual 


ly. become experi 
ences, later recalled as substitute. 
for the real thing This is illus- 
trated by the common error of 
recalling “the world” as a= flat 
lavout with the relative position- 
ing of water and land masses seen 
on the Mereator-projection map 


which has been so common to 
our texts and classrooms 

In general, the third dimension 
ellectiveness 


of aids in the basic-ex perience 
category. If the viewer of a sym- 
holu aid has not 


mensions in the original expert 


“seen” three di- 


ence which the symbols help hin 
recall, he is not likely to “see” 
them as a result of putting three 
dimensions into the symbol itself. 

In their earliest 
learn visually from their environ 
ment, we notice that children al- 


attempts to 


ways attempt to “see in three 
The voung child very 
early adapts his bi-optical vision 


to interpreting a third dimension 
ly feeling of ob jeets with his fin- 
gers and by moving toward and 
around objects which attract his 
attention. Later, through model- 
ing in clay and sand and carving 
wood, and still) later. through 
drawing in’ perspective, we find 
evidence that people te nd to “Vis- 
ualize” and reeall visual experi 
ences in three dimensions 
Recently, 
direc ted to other evidences of the 


attention has been 
characteristic human desire to see 


A rapid ae- 


things as they are. 





ceplance by teachers, and = the 
general public ius well, of mew 
stercopticon devices for flat pic- 
tures and photographic transpar- 
followed by a new 


interest and accelerated develop- 


encics Wie 


ment in 3-D motion pictures for 
veneral public consumption. At 
the present time, the users of edu- 
cational 16 mm. motion pictures 
await the 
the 3-D technique to the produe- 


eagerly adaptation of 
tion of classroom filmes. 

In other words, let us not look 
upon 3-D as a label for a new 
motion-pieture technique. Let us 
think of the third dimension as a 
desirable element of most visual 
experiences and as one which may 
be easily provided by a variety 
of visual-aids media other than 
motion pictures, 
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E-Z View! 


NOW YOU CAN 
PREVIEW FILMSTRIPS 
IN MINUTES 


® No projector needed 





® Entire subject visible at a glance 


® Library copy free for your use 


22 Filmstrip Sets 

100 Individual Filmstrips 
4134 Illustrations 
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60 Pages, Plastic Bound 
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- Primary Grade Subject Areas: 


A service to the teaching profession 
& prof \ Language Arts, Science, Social Studies, Arithmetic 


mt 


by your audio-visual dealer and 
Mail this coupon now, 
to Preview with E-Z View! 


Dociety vee 
( f— C CcE- = 2 
j | y 4 ’ . IN-1-54 
Chua Cdlecation, C Sh. —_——— 


1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please have my local SVE Audio-Visual Dealer provide a 
copy of the new SVE E-Z View Filmstrip Book. The book is to come 
Creators of the internationally to me on a loan basis, and there is no charge for this service. 
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WV pone recent years improve- 


nent in the technical, as well 
as the edue ational, quality of film- 


tripe has made them very desir- 
able teaching aids. Unlike the 
motion preture, the cost of film- 


strips puts them within the budg- 
et ol all Vany 
which cannot afford to own film 


schools. schools 


collections can build a rather 
extensive collection of film-trips 
Peachers are finding that film 


strips have a vreat deal to offer to 


classroom instruction. A few ad- 


vantages these. 
1. The equipment for showing 


inex pen- 


are 


them is comparatively 
sive and requires little servicing 
2. Filmstrips are inexpensive 
compare d to motion pictures, 
3. Stull ideal 
detailed study and discussion. 
L. Simplicity of equipment and 
ease of make filmstrips ideal 


for individuals or small groups. 


pretures are lor 


tint 


Filmstrips in Schoots cs. 
a Central Location 


Do you believe that filmstrips 
should be placed in each school? 
The proponents ol this plan pont 
thre 
readily the 
This, they say, will make for mors 


out that in this way aids are 


available to teacher 
effective use of filmstrips because 
the teacher can get them when he 
needs them. Those arguing for a 
central library of these 
that with a good distribution sys- 
tem, teachers the film- 
strips easily, and with the same 
amount of money a larger num- 
ber of titles can be provided, 

The ideal would be for 
school to have its own library ol 
filmstrips; however, on the prac- 
tical side of the picture some com- 
promise may be necessary. Very 


aids say 


can get 


eu h 


few filmstrips are in constant use 
in any = hool. \ careful check on 
the use will help determine just 
how many copies of a title should 
be provided in a system to supply 
the needs of the teachers. Certain 
titles will be in greater demand 
than others. It would be unwise 
to place in all schools titles that 
are used Per- 
haps the best plan is to place 
filmstrips in great demand in the 
individual to cireu- 
late 
which are 

Filmstrip collections, even in 
individual if they are 


only oct asionally. 


from a central point those 


not used so regularly. 


AMO 


to be successful, re- 
quire careful cata- 
loguing and distribu- 
tion = arrangements. 
This that a 
teacher must assume 
this extra duty. In 
the 
teacher who accepts 
the assignment must 
on own time, W here 
have libraries, it might 
be wise to assign filmstrip hon- 
dling to the librarians. With- 
out adequate provision for pro- 


meats 
| hools 


small 


his 


do it 


cessing, cataloguing, and checking 
out. much money can be wasted. 
Many filmstrip collections in the 
schools have deteriorated for lack 
plan to handle 


of an effective 


them prope rly. 
Seurces of Filmatrips 


lPoday practically every profes- 
sional periodical carries notices of 
Book 
announcing new series to supple- 
books Audio-visual 
paving atten- 
tion to them as a sales item. Many 
Tue Instructor 
Screen, 


filmstrip- companies are 


ment their 
sul stnen are more 
periodicals, as 


and Educational carry 
rather 
will help =f hools to low ate vood 
material. Descriptive 
are available from the producers 
listed in the 
periodical in which the review 
appears Today, the titles 


practically every area of study. 


extensive reviews which 
catalogues 
these 


Some of are 


cover 


Selecting Filmatrips 


With any growing business, 
such as the produc tion of = film- 
strips, there will be found all 


kinds ol 


methods of promotion. Promotion 


producers and = various 
is a part of the American system 
of doing business. This means that 
the consumer must devise his own 
criteria for judging a product. 
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De BERNARDIS 


issistant Superintendent, 
Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


The matter of selecting materi- 
als for the classroom should be 
the function of the t bar 
too often the teacher is given neo 
opportunity to aid in 


selecting 


the very tools he will use in the 
classroom. The audio-visual spe- 
cialist, supervisor, or other ad- 
hinistrative personne! can all 


help the teacher to do a better 
job of selection, but the teaches 
should participate. 

lo help each school develop its 
own set of criteria for the selee- 
tion of filmstrips to fit its particu. 
lar needs, some of the following 
points might he considered, 

l. Authenticity. Does the film- 
strip present a true pieture situa- 
This difficult’ to 
determine. However, the reliabil- 
ity of the produce r and consultant 
on the production is usually a 


tion? is usually 


good index of authenticity. 

2. Photography. | the photog- 
raphy clean and of good quality? 
Does the filmstrip 
vood color rendition? 

3. Captions. If captions are in- 
cluded on the filmstrip, are they 


color show 


clear and read, 


easy to COnCISEC 
and to the point? 
1. Picture sequence. Does the 


filmstrip show evidence of careful 
planning’ Does the sequence of 
pictures give a complete story? 

5. Curriculum — implications. 
Does the filmstrip fit a definite 
need of the Are the 
concepts developed the 
maturity range of the children for 
whom the strip is intended? Does 
it do a better job than any other 
atd could accomplish? 


curriculum 7 
within 


Using Filmstrips Effectively 


No teaching aid is better than 
the person who uses it. All of the 
efforts of the writers, photogra- 
pher, educational consultant, and 
producer which go into making 


t Public Schools 


_ 
s 
s 
os 
ss 
7 
« 


Children’s appreciation of filmstrips is greatly in- 
creased when they have a part in selecting them, 
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a filmstrip are wasted unless the 
teacher puts it to good use. What 
then constitutes good use of thes 
effective 


materials cannot be 


teaching aids? 


audio-visual 


put into a precise recipe, 
that 
is a «istinet personality 


kive ryone recoypnizes each 
teacher 
and must adapt edueational phi- 
losophy, procedure, and method- 
domme 


education has 


ology to his own way ol 


things. Lloweves 
made great strides in research on 
tha 


twenty-five vears. We have learned 


methedology during past 
much about child growth and de- 
velopment, and = in- 


structional materials. Research in 


audio-visual education has given 
us considerable insight into how 
these materials may be used most 
effectively, 

The following are some sugees- 
tions which teachers have found 
helpful in using filmstrips 

l. Involve pupils in selection 
Far too often teachers select the 
filmstrips for the class. This is a 
There is a 
great value in having children 
help seleet what they think they 
will need in audio-visual materi- 
als just as they learn to select and 
use hooks. 

2. Need should grow out of class 
problems, Phe need for a filimstrip 


pedagogical mistake 


should yrow out ol problems with 
which and the “class 
are concerned, This stimulates in 
terest in the material being pre- 


the teaches 


sented because the learners have 
helped to set up the problems and 
interested in 
for their solution. 

3. Individualize the use. Not all 
filmstrips have to be shown to the 
whole 


are itiating steps 


class. Some of these aids 


ean be used by small groups of 
even by an individual child. Film- 
strips, their ease of 
use, adapt themselves to small- 
group instruction. 

1. For pupil reports. An effee- 
tive way to use filmetrips is to en- 
courage pupils to employ them in 
giving reports, panel discussions 
and the like. Pupils should gain 


skill in using this visual material 


because ol 


5. Promote and encourage dis 
cussion, Filmstrips can provide ef- 


fective springboards for discus. 
sion. Teachers should plan lor 
and get class discussion on the 


topic being presented. The illus- 
trated lecture is not the most ef 


fective way to use the filmetrip 


Conclasion 


In this short article it has been 
possible to touch upon only a few 
aspects ol filmistrips and their use 
Peace hie tr who have 
these 


Hiiseitiv an opportunity lo 


not made extensive use of 
aids are 


enrich instruction. 
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- Revere 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Model T-700—Famous Balanced-Tone fidelity. Automatic keyboard operation. 
Index counter permits instant location of any part of reel. Full two- 
hour recording on each 7-inch reel of erasable, reusable tape 


T-100-——-Standard, 
I-hour play, $169.50 


as playing a radio. 


T-500—Deluxe, 2-hour play, 
built-in radio, $179.50 


q Down in Mexico they mine 


“ee 
ge 


So simple to use 


A child can operate a Revere. In fact, 
according to a national survey, even 
ith graders often do class 


recording themselves. Yes, it’s easy 


$225.00 


Model TR-800—Same as above with built-in radio, $277.50 


TR-200—1-hour play, 
built-in radio, $224.50 








almost half of the world’s silver.” 


Add drama to geography 


with a REVERE Tape Recorder! 


Think of the drama and interest tape recordings 
add to geography lessons—or any classwork. Cos- 
tume students in improvised native dress of lands 
under study. Plan playlets, quiz shows, any number 
of simple undertakings. Teaching with a Revere 
becomes fact-filled fun. Interest is ignited. Lessons 
learned! Even uncooperative and timid pupils grow 
enthusiastic! Make more use of your school’s tape 
recorder. Too, visit your nearby Revere dealer and 
see for yourself how easy it is to use the new Revere. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY e¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


y 





" . " 
i¢ Panama 4a 


And here | have a 


Panamanian who works in Have pupils dress 
the lumber mills.” and act as coffee 
“Man in the street” bean, sugar cane, or 
interviews go over big. other native crop. 
Pupils retain what they see They recite stories 
and hear! Recordings can into a Revere 

be made in private and recorder for 

played later or made in entertaining and 
front of the class. instructive discussion. 
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The Use of FILMSTRIPS 
in Elementary SCIENCE 


W. Roger Zinn, Supervisor of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


|* rue days when the principles of 


seemed to be housed in high 


scenes 
schools and colleges, teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools were supposed to limit 


to the identifi- 


cation of leaves and flowers and to the 


their teaching of science 


development of an appreciation ex- 


“Aint Nature 


Peaching practice probably 


pressed in the phrase. 
wonderful 7” 
was adequate for meeting needs as they were 
understood, but now we find more far-reaching 


goals for clementaryv-school science Among 
the aces pole d ob je ctives today are the building 
of large meanings or veneralizations. the 
ability to solve problems. the development of 
attitude, 


prectiation of the child's world 


and an interest in an ap 
Thieme 
tives are presented tn more complete form: by 
Gl on ©) Blough and Albert } Hugeett. in 
Klementary-School Science and How to Teach 
It (New York: Devden Press. 195] pp 10-22) 
These that learn 
scenes bs ‘ \ye ritiie niinyg to finned qotlt les re ad 


author- point out children 
ing to find out. by observing 
to find out. by taking field 
trips. and by the use of au 


dio-yisual materials. 


ar ¢% 4a)! 


passing scene, Care ful presentation of the nar- 
learning Frou the 
dull teach- 


he ete lee d im 


ration will result in better 
pretures and change an otherwise 


ing tool into an interesting. 
strument 

Phe teacher 
filmastrip- will lo we II fev reenne miber thi- stip 


work. 


| he prob ssional 


who is just beginning to use 


poseddy sacred maxim Hf vou do the 
vou will know the doetrine 
hill of the teacher will soon point the way to 
effective use The photograph below (Hall 
School. Grand Rapids. Michigan) shows Miss 
Bernice kindergarten at 
work with a filmastrip 


and hes 


They 


J devnnic leon 


have bee n study- 





Phe question of learning 


with audio-visual materials 
is the one that coneerns us 
here. and in facet we are 
limiting our attention to 


these materials: 
the film-trip with text. some- 
as the «is- 
Produe- 


medium has 


plist one ol 


times referred to 
cussional filme-trip 
thi- 
been stepped up within the 


tion ol 
last few vears to meet the 
demands for teaching mate- 
rials that will help satisfy 
this new « mphasi- On screener 
ims the 
Producers may 
into this field rather que ky 
because of the ease of pic- 
that 
most 


elementary grads 


have moved 


turing the real things 


children study. but 
producers realize that strips 
of pictures assembled without careful editing 


do not ins themselves constitute acceptable 


teu hing imstruments 


Filmstrips Are Modern 


leacher acceptance ol vood -crenee tilm- 


strips reflects their interest in materials that 
he Ip them achieve the newer obi elives. Prop- 
erly constructed, a filmstrip in science should 
everywhere thre best 


bring to all teaches 


thinking of the ablest teachers. and portray 
the best teaching practices \ vood audio- 
visual. like il vood texthook. will serve both as 


a“ hie Ipful teaching tool and as an instrume nt 
for strengthening the teacher. 


LT hie filmstrip ha- been referred to here as 


an “audio-visual though it is sometimes 
termed a “silent” filmestrip in) educational 
writings. Only when such a filmestrip is being 


used for the teaching of silent reading or lor 


reference work where a few pupils are study- 


beige «pean tiv. should we think of it a- “silent” 
filmstrip. For initial presentation to a vroup. 
the text. the “sound track. should be read 
orally so all can be listening to the words that 
help them see in the picture the things that 
relate to the idea that is being communicated 
Phe words “code” the still pielure they focus 


the elements of the pieture on the evolving 
ound 


tells what to attend to im the 


concept, just as the commentary in a 


motion pireture 








wealth 
evidences olf 


Notice the 
and the 
seeds of the Halloween 
proved most intriguing. Last 
kept over the and 
new 


ime seed dispersal 


variety of material- 


creative activity The 


pumpkin have 


Vear. sects were winter 


planted in the spring so a supply of 


pumpkins would Ine vrown Phi- class is ee 


viewing the principles of plant growth) by 


viewing the filme-trip. “Plants Grow.” (Grovww- 
ing Things Series of 7 filnastripe lor primary 
Detroit Hands 


eon ~how- a 


vrades Jam Organization 
Fraime | 


pumpkin seeds for planting next spring. 


here. mother euvinig 


In this particular project the filmstrip. is 
it the close of the 


used with some 


used activity. It could 


we lI hoe 


late interest 


hve iti 
vers vrotpes to stimu. 
in such a unit. and to show chil- 
thes able 


filoveste 1? could lve tine d ims pote rind ! 


to do: or the 
It could 


dren what micht be 


teach the vrowth Processes that took place 
during the summer when <ome of the children 
could not raise pumpkins or be where they 
could watch the gardens of the others. There 


is no assumption here that the unit could not 
proceed without the tilme-trip. nor that experi- 
ence with real seeds. plants. and growth proc. 
could bn 


dispensed with because the 


projected pretures “tell all” But the children 


Generally, it is better to use a filmstrip 
early in the study of a topic or unit, for asa 
representation of reality, it supplies visual 
patterns that make 
easier to understand. Used early, the filmestrip 
can show pupils many things to look for, 
things that will be pertinent to their study, It 
doesm't seem advisable to ask pupils to try to 
vain objective concepts from reading when 
either the real things, or filmestrips and other 


reading about the topic 


audio-visual materials that serve 
tations of real things, are readily available. 
But will elective 
means of expressing from 
observing, experimenting, and reading. 

There are times when a filmstrip, a few 
frames from a filmstrip, or even several film- 
best be shown as the 
progresses Know ledge 
will enable the pupils to bring richer associa. 
tions to the pretures, The pictures mm turn may 
fill in the gaps in the pupils experiences and 
equip) them for fruithul study with 
hooks, laboratory equipment, and other teach- 


serve as the most 


what is 


words 
le arned 


strips may work on a 


tant already vained 


ing materials, Using a filmstrip as a discussion 
vuide midway in the study of a unit can bring 
up the slow, enrich the experience of the 
more able. and give incentive for completion 
of the work on a high performance level. 
Phere are times when a filtastrip presented 
im the 
later in the 


study of a unit should be shown 
unit, Tt wall 


more meaning then than it did on the 


early 
much 

first 
showing because of the greater knowledge the 
pupils bring to at A- at Hall School. the 
showing of such a filmestrip late in the devel- 


again earry 


opment of a project may bring to the class an 
organization of their experience that will help 
them form appropriate generalizations. 


it's Really Easy 


The paraphernalia of projection of pictures 
troubles some teachers, especially if they are 
tormented by pertes tionists, those devotees of 
“black-out” rooms, trick 
flawless contrasts. For filmetrip projection, a 
twilight condition in the 
with no direct light falling on the sereen or 
into the eves of the pupils will satisfy the re- 
quirements for healthful viewing. The teaches 
who has learned to be 


movie -creetis, and 


rm wular ‘ lussroom 


somewhat nonchalant 
about projection problems will learn to teach 
with a projected preture of a map or ulobn 
with the mhill shee 
teaching with real maps or globes. With film- 
with 


seule degree ol lines Of 


strips as other good teaching inistru- 
ments, familiarity breeds competence, 

The filmestrip is a versatile tool, but it is not 
automatic. It will be a dull instrument in the 
hands of a teacher who ix looking for a device 
that will take the place of good teaching. The 
filmstrip can be as unintere sling a= iape and 
globes when they are stored. and not used 

Where pupil participation is valued, where 
encouraged 


frame-to-frame discussion — is 


where analysis is needed, and where the rep 
resentation of experience in pictures, illustra. 
tions, and diagrams is related to the real ex- 


are the richer for the organization of the periences of the pupils in the classroom, thers 
year experience in’ the 25-frame  pieture the filmstrip is being used effectively in 
story. teaching elementary science. 
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Give Meaning to 


ARITHMETIC 


with A -V aids 


oo ix & rowing awaretin 


that we a« teachers have been 


Sth pCO PEntppominiy the mathematsu al 
methods of adults on children, ex- 
pecting the ullimate in reasonme 
and computation and ke manding 
both speed and accuracy in the 
school, We 
heen recognizing children as chil- 
dren but have thought of them as 
shalt. \r 
realizing that the eflietent 
ode of the wlult should 


: yr riod ol crude ' proce ahs Mas 


elementary have not 


mipertect last we are 
meth- 
captine 
alter 
that are within the child's « xperi 
enes 

The kacyclope dia of kducation 
al Research (VOAL) reports a study 
of the 
ural pupils ona proble m test, A 


performances of seve nth 


larve number of the pupal. did 
reeet tame reueon mm atte ye tw 
solve verbal probleme Neither 
the “eonereteness of the prob 


lem. nor the relation of the prob- 
lem: to activities within their ex- 
affect the 


test results significantly. Ifa prob 
lem wae stated in unfamiliar ter 
minolowy. mo atte mpl was manele 


to solve at or those whe tried got 
the wrong solution 
What lacking in the in 


struction of these children? Un 
with te rminologs and 


wis 


furnelearity 


failure to teach arithmetic as a 
wcienee were the two basie fault 

We have now found that diseoy 
erg relationships is more fun 
than trhecttbeerizitiy cane luasicotis or 
rules aul that) the laboratory 
method is a natural one for a sei 
ence such as arithmetic. We have 


beeen putting memorization ahead 
of understanding Now we «say 
that lucts 


brane should not le 
preliminary ce 


velopment of meaning 
The New Appreach te Drill 


Children must see arithmetic as 


a systemate arrangement of mum- 
lve lore 


ber relations repetitive 


practice Ine itis “isstiines 


that thorough reparation has 
prey 

heen rracle Competent varied 

practice in early stages will re- 


amount of 
later 


duce the repetitive 


praction nee ded 


Workbooks and Flash Cards 
Lhe youd 


suicable for 


workbook Ii* pur 
drill 
practice phrase « of arithmetic. We 


ticularly and 
mast be careful of the quality of 
the workbook as well as the 
method of using it 

Those children making accept. 


able 
om potable 


scores amd working at an ae- 
workbooks 
miake 


diagram or so there compli 


rate om mia 


22 PHkE INSTRU 


POR, 


LUCILE MEREDITH 


lustructor, Demonstration School, 
State Teachers College 
Woest Chester, Pennavleania 


Thi ‘ should bie 


free to do some particular or ad- 


cated visual aid- 


vanced construc tion work 
| lush cards should hve 


following 


tine d for 
practice understanding 


Phe new-type ones are made by 
the pupil. themselves after basic 
facts and ve lationship have been 
discovered (in cnthe miele is a 
lact 


number and on the other a 
=v rll 
tion of the fact 

\ valuable iid to the 
is the 


she records the 


representa- 


tiie morandum ecard 
number 
experienced in various units of 
files it in a ecard cata- 


«turedy and 


‘* ft; 
| | a | 
AKG 





loose with outstanding hooks ane 


useful mavazine articles 


The “Stretched-Out”™ 
Curriculum 


We do not leave for 


vrade anvthing which can le 
meaningfully taught in a lower 
one. The “stretehed-out™ curricu- 
lum places the easier aspects of a 
fopie at a lower level and the 
more difheult at a higher gerade 
level Fopics may be thought of 
as strands, exte nding over several 
vrades, A range of materials for 
each “strand” must be provided 


for each grade. Manipulative ma- 


terials are needed for introducing 
ew prren esas and ré lationships 
A wealth of visual and manipu- 


bree 


material may be had by clipping 


lative material is available 
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The { “ 
in the Teaching of 
Crossnickle and = = others 
Rambler Press. 50 
Brooklyn Zz. \ ) 


al J tsual lids 
frithmetic, bw 
' The 


Court om 


‘ Colipraots 


vestion- twenty ma- 


nipulative materials eleven pric 


torial ones: and projection mia- 


terials on basic number concepts, 

Whole numbers. and other Topics 
Materials which individual ehil- 

dren bring in are the 


fhioost inter- 


esting to them. A ten-vear-old 
brought in his baseball cards so 
I could teach him how to find 


rape ol his 
He quick. 


ly learned division of deei- 


the batting av: 
favorite player 
mals because of his pres ial 
interest, 


Early Puzzles and Games 
hook. 
frith- 
delight- 


pore = hool 


Catherine Stern's 


Childran 


metic, 


Discover 
has most 
ful pictures of 
number 
and with 
colorful blocks and cubes. 


material is based on meas- 


children playing 


puzzles games 


structural arithmetic 
uring rather than counting 
and contains number games 
without number names or 
«vinbols 


like 


with a 


Six-vear-olds lo ©X- 


board. Then they will iden- 
tify the blocks with num- 
lems Seven-vear-olds — fit 


blocks into pattern boards 
Playing dominoes is an effective 


number game for seven-)ear-olds 


I hie eivht-vear-olds illus- 
both 


may 


trate verbal and symbolic 
expe richce 


on a flannel board 


Later Puzzles and Games 


For older children. word puz- 
zles in fractions are fine audio- 
visual aids. “Take the first 4 of 
chime and the last y. of honey. 


What do we have?” 


Puzzles or 


chimney’ 
transformations in 


money While playing store are 


favorite number activities. 


Competitive puzzles on home- 


mack “hundred boards” are 


solved by two teams or two indi- 


viduals. Markers may be put down 


differ- 
Keach plave r hyvure- 


on the product boards in 


ent cde iets. 


j tee! 





(tir 


out and calls the product before 


removing the marker, 
lwo pupils or teats may play 
a game of “Playing the Piano.” 


When the 


nation, the 


teacher calls a combi- 
pupil selects the an- 
«wer from a double set of tigures. 
each number on a separate card 
The first 


mitist doe 


figure of the answer 


hand, requiring crossing of hands 
| 


pu hed up by 


Corrne Lines, 

It is 

scoring is 
highest 

using double 


is ™ rabble 
Hout the 
tiportant, Phe 


Another gam 
uo=ye lling pute. 
equally 
scores are made ly 
and triple word squares. 

Handmade 
be distributed to children to play 
Bingo. The teacher 


Numbo cards may 
similarly to 
calls a and 
writes it on a pad, viving the pu- 
pils sufficient time to find the an- 
-wer on the card and cover it with 
(As in Bingo. the win- 
must have a ver- 


a marker. 
ner of the 
tieal. 
lore 


viuatiie 
horizontal, or diagonal be- 
“Numbow” When a 
pupil has an answer not on the 
check list he the 


board for practice or rediscover it 


calling 


should vo to 
by using c@nerete or semiconerete 
material. Cards may be made us- 
ing addition or subtraction an- 
whole numbers or frae- 


be called 


and corresponding fractions cov- 


“Wwers if 
tions. Percentages may 
ered. 

\s soon as a pupil can count to 
1), he 
of percentage. This can be shown 
on a the 
numbers | to 100 are printed in 


is ready for the concept 


counting board where 
rotation, exemplifying 


by tens rather than counting indi- 


vidually. Number as the Child 
Sees It, by Grossnickle, Metzner, 
and Wade (Winston) lists and 
describes in detail twelve visual 


tids. The Winston Company also 
has a pamphlet by the same title 
showing pictures of pupils and a 
teacher using the equipment. But 
remember, children need to ae- 
tually paper or 
objects and not depend solely on 
prepared material. Dividing and 


divide concrete 


then eating candy bars is an ef- 
fective number problem and an 
enjovable pastime as well. 

In order to be sure that pupils 
arith- 


are ready to visualize an 


metical situation, we must provide 





many different. meaningful ex- 


periences, instead of a series of 
repetitions of the same thought 


pattern in the same setting. 


Active Ways of Discovering 


Dramatics appeal to many chil- 
dren and all like the 


iouch of being in a group with 


pesrsonal 
“blue eve- or “brown skirts.” 
Phev at least discover that other- 
in their group are like themselves. 
in some wav or other. however 
trivial. 

Some children like to cook 
Nearly all like to touch. smell. 
Making things develop- 


appreciation of. and a reese ptive 


and taste 


feeling for. arithmetic —partieu- 


larly for slower children 
ing what has been made. 
discover that all is not prokt. 


Semicoucrete Checks 


A triangle is not a gallon jug 
but it is a semiconcrete represen- 
tation. It can be used as a check 
on estimations. For every gallon 
indicated in the apex, draw four 
times as many quarts in the base. 
Divide the symbols in the base in- 
Does it check 


aper?s 


le LPOoups ol tour 
with the 
Children who cant do that must 


check ol 


number in the 
return to the conerete 
filling the gallon jug 
We do not wish to hold the 
bright children back by keeping 
them too lony om the ob jective 
and pictorial level but we'd better 
do that than skip too far ahead 
As soon as a pupil is able to give 
verbal 


about a solution. he should be en- 


couraged to work with <vmbolis 


3 





materials and then abstractly on 
an adult level. 

In the filth and sixth grades, 
practice lor speed begins to take 
its rightful place, although not to 
the extent of the factory assembly 
line. Transformations are too fas- 
cinating these days for bald drill. 
Consider the transformations of 
fractions to like units, the trans- 
formations of measure to larger 
or smaller containers. 

Since understanding and clarity 


ure the purposes of these 


concrete tests, time must be al- 
lowed to work them out. A rating 
within the group should be taken 


by numbering the papers as they 


When a child is 


are handed in 
ready for svmboli« 
One Process, he Is more ready for 
speed on understood processes, 
and more ready to understand an 


advanced arithmetic process. 


Tests and New Needs 


What's wrong with typical tests 
for the elementary school? They 
have been taking the place of an 
namely, the 


intermediate step. 


scmiconcerets Pests which require 
only an exact answer demand the 
ultimate or adult performance. A 
great deal of our figuring is ap- 
proximate and should precede the 
refined answer. Much of our daily 
computation is done without ben 
fit of paper; therefore, we need 
more tests of this tvpe More good 
diagnostic tests. like the Busewell 
Ivpe. are needed. Diagnostic tests 
must be improved or else limited 
to "ise by remedial teachers and 
specialists 

What about reconstructing test- 
according to the “stretehed-out 
curriculum? tt would mean a 
greater range of understandings 
tested. with tin pressure eased 

With 
levels, and tests following suit. 
That. 
too, will become more individual 
Percentile ranking is helpful for 
grouping purposes, but if the test 
is to tell whether the pupil is re- 


instruction on different 


what about the scoring? 


gressing, standing still, or pro- 
vressing it will have to consider a 


pre Viotis score, 


Transitional Stage 


\- instructional methods have 
ol tests must 
Meanwhile 


analysis of pupils work, 


changed, new ty pes 
be devised 


pupils reports and proj 
ects. teacher-child con- 
teachers 
infor- 


ferences, the 
observation, ana 
mal tests both 
must suffice, 


visual 


and oral 
For the Teacher 


Regardless of the num 
ber of practically se lf- 
instructional materials 
available. or the number 
of films which develop 
concepts and relation- 
ships in number, it= is 
-till the teacher who set- 
the emotional and men- 
tal tone of the 
who selects « Aperiences 


lor emphasis. who Vivi- 
fies and integrates teach- 
ing. She should be an 

object of our affection 
For her I would sUpyest some In- 
teresting. up-to-date, prok -sional 
reading matter. The \ssociation 
lor Supervision and Curriculum 
Development has made available 
to the average classroom teaches 
the current fruits of research 
What Does Research Say About 
frithmetic? costs only filty cents 
and is che aper m quantities 


Write your thanks~ to the 


well have 


I secu- 
tive Committee so 
more of these booklets in) other 
areas of instruction. A’ subserip- 
tion to the Mathematics Teacher 
would be another fine purchase. 
Anv one of its articles is worth 


the whole subscription price, 











with the exclusive 


DuKane 


“Discussional 
Control" 
and 


DuKane 


Groove-Lite 


THE FIRST DISCUSSIONAL: 


1. Transcription Player 





the 


DuKANE 


RECORDMASTER 


Adds a New Dimension 
to the use of records in 
classroom teaching! 


2. Three Speed Record Player 


3. Projector Stand 


For the first time . . . the Discussional Method is made practical 


with disc recorded sound and the sound filmstrip. 

DuKane’s sensational new Teaching Aid gives the teacher precision 
use of recorded material. With the unique DuKane Discussional 
Control, the teacher can stop the record instantly to allow for com 
ments or class discussion and can start it again at any time without 
losing a syllable of the recorded sound. 

The DuKane Groove-Lite makes it easier to use selected parts of the 


record or to repeat desired portions. It’s the new 


DUuKANE “RECORDMASTER” 


- w~ ; 





Ask about the new 


DuKANE 


CLASSROOM MASTER 


It includes all the features of 
the Recordmaster plus a 300 
watt filmstrip and slide pro- 
jector completely contained in 
a compact case. 


Write FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION... 


DuKANE CORPORATION, Dept. 1M 14 St. Charles, Illinois 


| 
! 
[_] Please send me full details on the DuKane "'Discussional Control" ! 
Recordmaster. [_] Free demonstration. | 
[] Please send me full details on the DuKane Classroom Master. | 
[_] Free demonstration. | 
Name —__ a i] 
Position _ : 
Address __ j 
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Audio-Visual Waterials... 
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Coupons are on pages 24, 44, 46 (Audio-Visual) 
110, 112 (General) 
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Radio Workshop 
ls aGOOD 


Learning Experience 


Vera 5S 


Teacher, Filth Grade, Public 


Newry workshop can be a 
J vital part ol an elementary 
~ehoaol’s 


bower pieces of equipment mii 


‘ rophone : lotacl-spoe akes crnapo bi tie r. 
and turntable can change vout 
Classroom into a broadeasting 
studio, for a few hundred dollars 


It is Wise to vet a vood miicro- 


plione and levuacl ~peakes “ities 
thes miaueralys every deleet in 
speech anyway and a prevent ree 
production of the votee would 
only defeat your pPUarprerne \ turn- 


tibole with two speeds enables vou 

to use records plaved at 78 rpun 
, 

or 33). rpm. Commercial houses 

ean supply meptunnedes fleets records, 
\ few simple instructions on 

how to attach the 

and loud-speaker to the amplifier 


will ~anennl pout vou at cus Sines 
there is usually about LOO feet of 
cord with a levtacdengoe aker. it is no 
trick to have the program origd 
nate in your room and iit the 
show for an audience in another, 

Before the children write the 
scripts themselve- it i= a rood 
idea to Use om lreadly pore pared. 
They will learn that radio seripts 
Hitist apeyne alto the ear alone. 

\ script written as a class proj 
ect may represent a whole term's 
work. Happenin in history. cis. 
ecoveries Ib schemes interpreta- 
trons of miventions, of biovraphi- 
eal sketches of fanous composers 
ure rood seripe mate rial 

After a seript is produced the 
children themselves cast it kach 


tries out for the character he 


wishes to portray. The others 
listen and vote The children 
eliminated keep trving until the 
announcers,  sound-efleets men, 


narrators, engineers, and “s« t-up 
crew are selected, and everyone 
has a part 

lo the children a radio work- 
shop is real life; to the teacher it 
is purposeful teaching 

One who appears before a mike 


ey periences sood traiming. Hk 


must enunciate clearly 


Here we see a final 
rehearsal lor a 


radio broads ast 


Larner 
ws. Great Ne New Yori 


must be articulate and free from 
slurred syllables. Sentences must 
be heard as sentences and phrase- 
as phrases. The words must be 
colored with the one medium 
available tw him his voices 
Standing before a “live mike” al 
SO LIVGs a é hild thiore potse. 

Lhe youngster is acquiring im- 
portant reading hills whether he 
realizes it or not New words. 
new phrases. become part of hi- 
vocabulary. Reading with expres- 
Son is paramount 

Here, too. is a lesson in co 
operation The audience must be 
quiet not because it's expected 
but beeause otherwise they will 
defeat their own goal \ sue- 
cessful perlormanes demands co- 
operation from evervone, 


Musical 


volved The mood musie for a 


appreciation is inl- 


script in’ production must be dis- 
cussed and carefully evaluated 
“This record sounds weird, so we 
could use it when the boy enters 
the eave.” “Let's use William Tell 
Overture, Part 


away from the monsters. 


where he runs 

bx tity challenges of a brand- 
new nature present themselves 
“Tlow does a dwarf talk?” “Sound 
like a baby.” “Can vou sob and 
talk at the same time?” Bovs and 
winks |v vin to listen eritic ally to 
evervday sounds. “Squeezing cel- 
lophane in front of a mike sound- 
like fire burning!” “Lf vou talk 
into an empty bottle it sounds a- 
if youre in a deep well” 

All sorts of professional radio 
terms are learned and used —mu 
sic bridges, fanfares, segues, cross 
fades Radio hand signals, as in 
big-time radio. cue actors, engi 
neers, music men, and sound- 
effects manipulators. 

Many teachers consider the ap- 
peal of the radio workshop a nov- 
el way to liven up the classroom. 
as well as providing another kind 
ol approach to the presenting ol 
the required subject matter. And 
the voungsters love it! 








Some A-V Aids in 


PRIMARY READING 


Lawrence O. Lobdell 


Principal, Clear Strea 


Union Free Schoo 


Valley Stream, New Yo 


| HEN we think of audio- 

visual aids, more often 
than not we think of differ- 
ent kinds of apparatus and 
equipment which entail the 
spending of rather large 
sums of money, There are 
other kinds which cost little 
or no money, and, in their 
own way, are just as eflec- 
live, Suppose we consider 
the latter first. 

Name tags on all the com- 
mon objects in the primary 
classroom are practical vis- 
ual aids. 

Picture alphabet cards 
can be purchased 
ably, or they can be mad 
by the teacher. Later, alpha- 
bet ecards 
should be displayed largely 
as an ever ready reference. 

Magazine pictures 
be used in several 
Pictures of interiors and exteriors 


reason- 


without pictures 


wave. 


of houses mounted in class-made 
books or on still the 
bulletin board may be given such 
house, home, living 


paper for 


captions as: 
room, dining room, bedroom, 
An entirely different use of cut- 
out pictures can be made when 
the teacher the class 
to an awareness of the sound val- 
ues of certain letters, particularly 
the initial consonants, Pictures of 


a tiger, a telephone, a television 
set, and other objects with the 
same initial consonant sound are 
put on the bulletin board with a 
t above them and their names be- 
low them. 

Some publishers furnish word 
ecards to accompany their reading 
series, but make 
their own. An obvious use ef word 
Before the 
children begin a new story, they 
can be shown the cards on which 
appear the new words which they 
will meet in the story. 

Another type of card which the 
teacher can make is the phonies 
eard, After the children have 
mastered a basic sight vocabulary, 
they can begin learning initial 
consonant sounds. In the early 
stages. the alphabet eards can be 
used for this work. In later stages. 
the teacher can make good use of 
initial 
and certain end- 


cards is as flash ecards. 


cards showing consonant 
blends (bl, tr) 
ings (ail, ack). 

The word wheel allows the ray- 
id combining of an initial conso- 
blend with a 
number of different word ending- 


nant or consonant 
in succession. and vice versa. It is 


made by cutting two. cireular 


pieces ol oak tag. one about two 


inches smaller in diameter than 
the other. They are 
centrically with a spread paper 


with the 


fastened con 


fastener. smaller cirel 


Distr 


can Courtesy 


Avenue Scho 


; 





fustralian News 


und Information Bureau 


on top. A letter. say b, is printed 
at the edge of the smaller wheel, 
and word endings such as ell, all, 
ack, and oat are printed on the 
exposed part of the larger wheel. 
\s the top wheel is revolved, the 
6b combines with the endings to 
form words, 

The tachistoscope can be made 
from a piece of cardboard rolled 
into a tube and then pressed flat. 
\ window is made in this card- 
board, and another strip of card- 
board is cut just enough narrower 
than the flattened tube so that the 
-trip will slide into the tube. 
Words are printed on the strip, 
and, as it is pushed through the 
flattened tube, the words will be 
visible through the window, one 
at a time. 

On the upper primary levels, 
line drawings can be used. For 
example, one teacher took the 
principle that when two vowels 
come together the first has the 
long sound and the second is si- 
lent. and illustrated it as follows: 
Iwo stick figures walking hand in 
hand were labeled o and a; be- 
fore the figure labeled o was the 
letter b and after the figure la- 
beled a was the letter t, the whole 
being easily distin- 
The mouth of o was 
obviously in rapid motion: a was 
listening with rapt attention. Be- 
neath the drawing was: “When 
words go walking, the 
first one does the talking.” 


word hoat 


vuishable. 


two out 

Trips come under the heading 
of audio-visual aids, for if we sup- 
ply our children with motion piec- 
and filmstrips and = slides 
and recordings, and call them au- 
dio-visual aids, are not the 


tures 


orig: 
inal places and scenes and objects 
and sounds from which such de- 
vices are made even more effee- 


‘ 


tive audio-visual s next pa 
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NEW 
TE 


magn 


Recorder-playback-P.A. system 
complete in one carrying case 


Now! it's the first one-case hi-fidelity recording system available to 
schools—the first audio system so fine, so complete, so versatile! 
And it's priced far, far below all other professional equipment! 

For hi-fidelity playback, an amplifier-speaker system has been 
mounted in the same case with the world-famous Magnecordette. 
The recorder and speaker unit can be separated up to 1000 feet and 
volume can be controlled from either unit. And it con be used alone 
as a P.A. system—with microphone, radio, phono, or other sound sources. 


$499.50 


COMPLETE 





MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY! 






| 

' 
Attention Dept. 1-AV 

' 
Please send me more detailed information about the new Portable 
MagneCordette, the first truly professional tape recorder designed for 
use in schools. | 
Name 

| 

| 
School | 
Address | 

| 
C ty 4 State | 
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Ihe opaque projector is a de- - = 
PRIMARY READING... view whith throws on a sercen ee? 


nontransparent material a page 







aids? The opportunity should or pages of a hook (without tear- 
never he lost to bring the chil ne the pogee out of the book ) ; 


dren to those places which will a story written by the pupils; ma- 


enrich their backgrounds. terial pre pare d by the teacher for 


One visual aid has been with usw Word study or phonies drill 


Cdpacn * vary . 
for so many generations that we peque projector 7 = 


and cost: their advantage over the 
sometimes fail to recognize its ; s 


great worth. This device is the motion-pieture projector ane the 
blackboard, lately dressed in , 
chalkboard als on hand may be projectes 


filmetrip projector is that materi- 


ureen and call d a ( | | | | 
With it, we can make our pupil mm the strictly auditory snd 


P } r . : 
see what without it he could only ire phonograph records, the tape 


hear: Johnny confuses book with recorder, and radio prograts 


wh » . "e-eranr " 
took, The teacher « x plain to him I honograph records are ex 


verbally and Johnny nods Vvauue cellent storytelling devices, and 
ly. But the teacher takes a preee 
of chalk and writes book on the 


board, and beneath it, took, and 


mentite records hie Ip itt phonic . 
lraining as well Among the al- 
bums available which are offered 


points out the difference and the especially as aids in the early 


similarity in the two words: and ‘tages of reading are Sounds Cy Se ay Se ee 

now Johnny heuzins to compre- around Us and Poetry Time, both 

hend their meaning published by Seott Foresman. New York. This organization con- while follow-up activities, Sub- 
Om the strictly “audio” sick The chief use of the tape re- sists of a network of FM stations scription to this service is s« aled 

there te an infinite varicty of corder is to give the child the op- which every afternoon, for half an according to the size of the school 

word and sound games which portunity to hear himeelf read hour, broadcast interesting and staff. 

primary children can play with Dapes can be purchased, too, with valuable programs, many of which No attempt has been made to 

pleasure and profit. “I'm thinking etories and other material on them, are admirably _ suite d to primary present a comprehensive listing of 

of a word that rhymes with pail,” \n example of radio programs reading activities. The EM School audio-visual devices, either teach- 

“uve the teacher and the children designed especially for school supplies weekly printed materials, er made or purchasable. Just re- 

contribute a number of rhyming children can be found in the kim- sugvesting to the teachers various member that audio-visual aids, of 

words, There are many songs Si pire State FM Sehool of the Air, ways of preparing the children whatever nature, can contribute 

which emphasize various sounds with headquarters in’ Syracuse, for the broadeasts, and worth- to effective reading instruction. 


Let us turn now to those audio- 

















SHOPPE LELELEPEPEEPELELEL ELLE LOLLEE! 

visual aids whieh require some ~ ELEMENTARY FILMS 
outlay ol money 2 FREE SLIDEFILMS 2 FOLKWAYS RECORDS Produced it . boration with great educa- 

‘ . t t ter te he h as Glenn O, 

lhe chief value of the motion 2 ; World’s leading lucer of AUTHENTIC Riessh and C. BD, Galea 
picture as an audio-visual aid in’ 3 The free slidefilms (filmstrips) you § THING. ~ rw AY * IBRARY. deer Write for Elementary film list, 
. I ‘ y IB \R A . 

primary reading is the opportu 2 need to supplement and vitalize 3 ; nce ope Mes ageted Suite 313 
mity il pean ile * feos the ener h- 3 your t sthook eer’ hing — listed, ; ; peter armas ton , NTE TIONAL 

! $ classified, and indexed in the New 2 oy native rchestras i ‘ FILM BUREAU, INC, 
ment of thee children’s back- 2 4 each Long Play Re 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4. 
grounds. The motion picture can 3 Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms ; mtoorn Bae A oa the 4 
| - i . REVISED ANNUALLY 4 SONGS TO GROW ON series f t 
wing the country to the eity, and : $ ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ AMERICAN SALESMEN WANTED 
rice versa: and thus we viearious- ; lt is authoritative, comprehensive 2 FOLK MUSIC INTERNATIONAL, Our square dance records have been prepared 
ly broaden the « speriences of our ; rong se? to use. — for $4.00 2 SCIENCI ind LITERATURI ( pe ~ y fos - BOON 5. shes b ave vo sived 

0 . ; ws endous response nationwide Vould make 

pupal. In addition, a film makes 2 mei ee ; iennnisny: me oh ag Nothing oie fl ce } penne 
it possible for the teacher to fur ; EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE ; Folkways Records & Service Corp. ket. (Please refer to Sept. Instructor, page 8.) 
riish all bas pupils with the sane ; Dept. INST Randolph 1, Wisconsin 2 117 West 46th Street New York 36. N.Y Box = —— pg 
‘ spr ricnece al thre inten Carnes See eeeeCOOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeooove 

















Many films are available on a 
free loan basi. A liet of filo so 
iwailable is the kducators Guide 
to Free Films Kducators Progress 


Serve, Randolph, W ix.) Phe a 


Lducational Film Guide. orean- 


Theater men are just finding out what schoolmen have known 
ized according to the Dewey Deei 


lor years: 
mal System, lists files which may 





3-D is so thrillingly realistic that flat pictures cannot compare. 


(U i 


lve puurels ane d. rented, on borrowed 
without charge (IL W. Wilson Co.. 
O50 Lniversity Ave. New York 


2) There are other excellent 






The child who is spellbound by a sense of reality is 
lastingly impressed. Thousands of schools are getting 
more effective learning with 3-D pictures, notably for 


sources of reference, among them : . : 
rt f _ wclor. Science we trv. Sock Studies 
various educational periodicals Nature in color, Science, Geometry, cial 


, 
Just reteda ed fro yew units of stereo- 





which devote a section to monthly 










listings of recent tila, graphs on Eskimo Life. 


3-D Eye Testing 
is Equally Essential: in 


Closely related to the motion 
picture is the filmeatrip. The film 
strip projector is considerably 


less expensive than the motion | ls your school 


picture projector, and filimstrips 


cost much less than films. Some making full use 8 000 Sc} ) Svat ‘| _ 
«>, NCHOO!L SVStemMs are USINYL lw? modern 
ato ge aa vm br-tomge arya of 3 - D's Advantages ? relebinocular and Visual-Sur vey Service, for 
Kree Slideflms (Educators Prog eye testing that gives information on Acuity) 
reese Service) aad the Educational Uh Coupon will bring yu with both eves oper und seelny, Fusiot 
Filmstrip Guide (UL W. Wilson further information Depth Perception, Balances. 
eae agp beereer anes Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. . 
ricndnc ils regularly list iw slick ’ ° A 


filuns 3-D Pioneers for 62 years: 


Some filmostripe serve the sam ip 


APYVSTONE VIEW Cob, MEADVILLE R, PENNA 


} 


t, 3-D Travel Stereograph 


purpose as lo motion pretures then Educational *_1) picture 


bs Please have your repres« ative all and demonstrate Keystone 3-D 
and now, modern plastic Televiewers picture 


they furnish background Any 


frame may be held on the sereen 


es lena os desired. while th and integrated units of Educational 


(Name) (Position) 
the %-D Pictures, edited with Soures — 


teacher and pupils discuss 


picture, | Manuals, and 3 LD) Kve Tests (Schoo!) (Address) 
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Your Money’s 


Worth 


from your 


TAPE RECORDER 


Arthur F. 


Direc for, 


‘ay, what ever happened to that 

tape rec order we bought a vear 
Does this situation 
sound familiar? After the initial 
enthusiasm subsides and everyone 
has heard his voice played back, 
the tape recorder is left on a shelf 
in the office and very little, if any- 
thing. is done to make the tape re- 
corder 
ing to the 
and girls, 

What can be done this 
type of situation? Why isn't more 
use made of this equipment? 
Why are not the bright promises 
and prospects of accomplishment 
realized? What has happened to 
the initial enthusiasm? 

Perhaps the answer lies in two 
directions. As in worth- 
while endeavor, there is 
need for extra thought. 
work, and organization 
lo use your tape record- 
er profitably, additional 
concentration and more 
preplanning than usual 
Teachers 
duties 


or so ago?’ 


do its share in contribut- 


education of the boys 


about 


every 


are necessary. 
multiple 
seem to be ever increas- 
ing and who are general- 
ly under 
lime. are 
luctant or unable to ive 
this extra attention, time, 
and energy. The 
reason might be 

understanding ot 
mation, and here 


Ww hose 


pressure for 
sometimes re- 


soe ond 
lack of 
infor- 


thing can be done. 
None of us has had 
much training in ecriti- 


Relative- 
ly very little is absorbed 
from lecture. 
discussion, or 


eal listening. 


a speech, 
Sermon 
We must understand how 
to listen 
lore we can 
voungsters 
is much more 
than to watch. 
est’ while 
the key. 

Did you know that half of the 
states in the United States have 
pre-recorde d tapes (usually locat- 
ed in the State University or the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction) for virtually all 
of the elementary curriculum? 
All a teacher has to do is select 
the material, mail in a tape. and it 
will be returned with the material 
recorded on it for her. The teach- 
er then uses her tape as frequent- 
lv as desired or as deemed worth 
while. More material is constantly 
being added to these pre “ree orded 
libraries. 


ourselves he- 
teach our 
to do so. It 
difficult to listen 
Maintaining inter- 


listening seems to be 


areas 


Byrnes 


fudio-} isual Center, 
astern Illinois State Colle ge, 


Charleston 


Perhaps the reason for not us- 
ing the tape is that it 
has been tried a few times and the 
Was not very satisfactory 


recording 
when played back. 
ing a few of the basic principles 
vield 


form of 


recording would 


results in the 


of sound 
excellent 


technically accurate recording and 
re production. 
The following are a few tested 


hints. The microphone must be 
kept close to the speaker, One 
cannot place the microphone in 
the front of the room and get ae- 
ceptable results if the youngsters 
talk from their respective places 
in the classroom. The tape res ord- 
for this dis- 
from the 
recording 


er cannot compensate 
of mile rophone 
subject by turning the 


tance 








maximum. Overloading 
(too much volume) or underload- 
ing (not enough volume) a tape is 
a common cause for poor fidelity. 

Another serious defect in class- 


level to 


room-made recordings is often 
due to poor ue nerally 
found in the classroom 

especially im older = hool build- 
Hard walls. 


floors cause extra and continued 
sound reverberations, making for 


acoustics 
average 


poor sound reproduction. Sur- 
faces softened with draperies, 
rugs, mats, curtains, soft-finish 


acoustical tile great- 
ly improve the fidelity of record- 


materials, on 


ing. If your classroom can be 
easily transformed—even blank- 
ets hung about the (Se vt page) 


Understand- 










) Come, little darling! 

Come with DeVry 

4 ) down the enchanted 
LY / lane of Movie- 
Magic learning! 


j <=) 





see what 
happens to your students’ 


Yes, teachers... 
faces, when you open the 
DeVry Magic Box. To the 
young, all knowledge IS 
magical. Movies bring the 
whole world onstage into 
your classroom where magic 
belongs. 


Presto! With the flick of a 
DeVry 16mm projector switch, 
sparkling eyes see the dark- 
est places of Africa come to 
light. How interest mounts, as 
a wonderland in sound and 
song seems to wrap your 
classroom in sweet melody! 














Invite yourself to a display of 
movie magic for your class- 
room ... by plugging in this 
modern Aladdin's lamp, the 
DeVrylite ‘'5'’'—magically 
easy to use, 


DeVry Corporation 


111) W. ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


mt, al time alien mt a 


(For Complete Information Use Coupon on Page 44) 














TALES FROM 
GRIMM and ANDERSEN 


The Shoemaker and the Elves 

The Wolf and The Seven Little Kids 
Rapunzel 

The Frog Prince 

Spindle, Shuttle and Needle 

Hans Clodhopper 

The Princess on the Pea 











| 7 Fitmstrips in COLOR 
/ / FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


COMPLETE SERIES $31. 59 / | INDIVIDUAL FILMASTRIPS ATS each 


/ / / 


183 LIGHTED ILLUSTRATIONS \ 


Je JAM HANDY (:ganzction 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, 


Michigan 
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TAPE RECORDER... point out oor s diction, > 
“Ma ct § echan- ih] " 
RERESERTOM, G2 Ceasers So aSenan Now Hear This! Now Hear This! 
. ; ically bring back lectures, notes, 
room help a great deal—it will facts, conversation, or dictation: es 
ay in better-sounding recordings. amid te Gemate unfatohves in samelent Does your school have a “club” of When training is completed, the 
f it’s too difficult to soften the stir there: toy mete ger Junior Projectionists? If they are pupils should pass an operator's test. 
presentations —choral, band, solo, well trained, pupils are reliable op- Then they are entitled to carry oper- 
room, look for another plac e that : T : ; P y yo 
° f or instrumental work. These uses erators of motion-picture equipment. ators’ cards. The Ampro Corporation 
is less hard-surfaced. are important and are making Before any pupil operates the pro- offers, free upon request, an attrac- 
Background noises such as worthwhile contributions to edu- jector, he should be given oral in- tive “Authorized Operator card. 
coughs, scuffling of feet, giggles, ational : | ~_ struction on its mechanism. Then This card is 3%” x 2%”—just right 
bell motess and seranine ehaice cational progress, but the future each pupil should set up and thread for wallets. A supply of these cards 
; f. ’ “~"d P a if of using recorded sound lies in the machine under the close super- may be obtained from your audio- 
detract rom clean recore ing. the creative area. This is an in- vision of a trained adult. It is im- visual dealer or by writing direct to 
recognized and cared for before- teresting challenge to all of us. portant that these operators take Ampro, 2835 N. Western Avenue, 
hand they can generally be mini- Ase wen ome of these teachers their responsibilities seriously. Chicago 18. 
mized or eliminated. who will accept the challenge? 


The tape recorder can be put to 
practical use by pre-recording ma- 


terial that is to accompany slides, For darkened rooms, 


filmetrips, or Opaque projection. 


This can be made quite effective | New RADIANT "Educator”’ 


a6 4 project presentation, a story- 


telling period, a demonstration, with full height adjustment 


or the actual teaching of factual 













ADJUSTS 



















matter. This technique works es- For classroom or auditorium... with or without plat- ANYWHERE ae 
pecially well in the primary form or stage the Radiant Educator can be — set onyeee > ag 
| ’ up for perfect visibility. A touch of the toe and the extra 110° HIGH i 


grades because it also develops 


the ability to organize and devel- sturdy tripod legs fly open. The 70” model adjusts from 


only 914" from the floor to a height of 110”... and is 
op logical se quences of putting f B : 

easily adjustable to square sizes for slides, rectangular 
things in order. f Sally if 

sizes for movies. Fully guaranteed for 10 years. 


For teacher- or pupil-made ma- 
terials, this method of preparing | BRIGHTER, MORE BRILLIANT PICTURES, TOO! 
recorded narration or music to 
accompany visual materials can 
be extremely successful. Pictures 
are comparatively easy to locate 
to illustrate a teaching objective. 
The advantages in having tape- | 
recorded material to accompany | 
this type of presentation are | 
many: the recording is easy to 
make; it gains attention; the re- 
corded material is flexible; it is 
inexpensive (after the initial cost 
of the recorder and tape); the 
tape can be reused hundreds of 
different times with different re- 
cordings; valuable educational 
and group experience is gained 


¢ 
for the pupil; the child learns 
how to share his thoughts and 4 qd ways goo 


TO 9A" 
# iow 





The “Educator” features Radiant’s 
new, improved “Perma-White”" 
Processed Vyna-Flect glass beaded 
fabric to guarantee the most perfect 

icture projection possible. And this 
Vennd lect is mildew-proof, flame- 
proof and washable. 














ideas and how to select the best 
ideas from the group; he learns 


in Sam prtipations there WITH THESE TWO GREAT 
~~ "$ RADIANT SCHOOL SCREENS 


that combines use of more than 
one senec. 

If the uses of sound on tape are 
thought of as either remedial or 
creative, it is the creative aspect peo Bans gr 


hat fo peahebly move neglected. sepa — ee | 

hah Ge bs te ese Ghats pea = For lighted rooms, 

development can be achieved. Us- New RADIANT “Classroom” 
with full 90° viewing angle 


ing the recorder in many ways to 

create, develop, expand, and com- | 

ylement teaching methods has un- 

imited possibilities of which only 

one ‘ Projecting in lighted rooms is no longer a problem. 

a few have been uncovered and 
The advanced design of the Radiant “Classroom” 
Screen has proven its ability to show bright, clear 
pictures in daytime or under artificial lighting. Doubles 

the efficiency of visual aid pes - . eliminates the 








used. Most of the exploitation of 
the instrument to date has been to 

need for costly room-darkening equipment in most 
classrooms. The screen surface is unbreakable. 


Brilliant, clear pictures which ot ee 
can be seen throughout a full 


Be Picture -Wise ! 


‘The Perr Pictures 














Lovely sepia repr a of the world’s famous . . . ; 
paintings at ONLY Two CENTS each for 30 90° viewing angle permits 
r more, sise x & Used by thousands of every student to see a sharp, 90 Degrees | 
teachers and educators with splendid results clear picture from his own seat. reall 
For 60 cents, : 
oe A. peewee ee eee ee ew ee 
oarrwubiects:| FREE! Send Coupon Today for detailed specifica- RADIANT MFG. CORP. 
‘ren: or the! tions on these two outstanding Radiant Projection Screens. | a : Velmen, yy oy =. th 
pecial set o eal : : . . es, | want to get full story of the two re- 
30 © © rb. | , , ] 
30 on the Feb | Illustrated, descriptive circulars and price lists will be sent | markable new developments—the Radieat | 
days of Wash-| Without obligation. | “Educator” and “Classroom” Screens. | 
ington, Lin- | ! 
coln Long- H a a a 
The Shepherdess iam “OM oe \NAUGb ts, | Address_______ - —- | 
For 66 cents, a ect of the 33 presidents’ pictures RAD Al | City SS State | 
Uestal d iretins IANT Projection Scree  oame i 
Sé-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small (lustre. on ns | My dealer's name is__.____ | 
tions in it, and sample pictures SstTANSN j | 
Ce wee eww ew we ew ew ww ww ww wwewawd 


The Perry Pletures Company, Box 13, Maiden, Mass. Radiant Manufacturing Corp. * 1232 6. Yalmen + Chicage 8, Hlinols 
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Margaret W. Divizia 


Supervisor in Charge, 
Public Schools, Los 


MERICAN business, several decades ago, be- 

gan to learn some profit-producing facts 
about tools. Through designing precision tools 
which do ever increasing numbers of jobs, 
manufacturers found that they could vastly 
multiply production and at the same time im- 
prove production quality. The value of the 
right tool for the spec ihe job has been dem- 
onstrated so well that the use of labor-saving 
machines in all kinds of activities is taken for 
granted. 

Whether you want to fell a tree, build a su- 
per highway, weave cloth, produce a truck, 
sweep the floor. or wash clothes, there is a 
machine to do the job and to do it well and 
efficiently. To be know 
how to get the most out of the machine, but 
the exciting fact is that the tool is available. 
It has been built and tailored to the need. 

For educators. too, excellent tools are avail- 
able. Modern teachers making use of 
motion-picture machines, slide and opaque 
projectors, record players, tape recorders, ra- 
dio, and television. Through the intelligent 
use of well-planned films, slides, and film- 
strips, flat pictures, records, radio, and tele- 
Vision programs, teachers can improve the 
quality of their teaching as well as the learn- 
ing of their pupils. Teachers are discovering 
that these tools are versatile, that their use 
can be fitted to the needs of their individual 
classes, and that the planned use of audio- 
visual materials can stimulate 


sure, the user must 


are 


instructional 


interest in learning, clarify subject matter, 
focus attention, and cause greater retention 
of learning. 

Teachers are aware of, and know a good 
deal about, the needs of their pupils. They 






































All photos 
Los Angeles Public 


courtesy of 
Schools 


Audio-Visual Section, 
Angeles, California 


recognize that one continuing vital need of all 
ind.viduals is for communication. Pupils must 
learn to listen, to speak, to read, and to write 
so that they can take part in the life around 
them. The powerful new tools of communica- 
tion are at the command of the 
Peachers can use them effectively to help pu- 
pils develop the skiils of communication. 

The radio, record player, tape recorder, and 
public-address system present almost endless 
possibilities for the creative teaching of com- 
munication skills. Furthermore, these 
are received enthusiastically by elementary 
sf hool pupils. 

In the first-grade classroom, a teacher was 
working with a group of children who had 
few enriching experiences at home. All of 
them needed many opportunities for language 


schools. 


tools 


experiences, 

The teacher had certain objectives that she 
wished the children to attain. Specific activi- 
ties were planned to help the class to: 
Express thoughts and ideas through language. 
Develop a wider, more meaningful vocabulary. 
Learn to take part in a group discussion. 
Speak clearly and with poise and dignity. 
Listen with attention and courtesy. 

Enjoy and appreciate others’ contributions. 

Guided by the interests and needs of the 
children, the teacher planned many kinds of 
experiences which would furnish concrete con- 
tent for language development. One activity 
was listening to the school radio broadcasts 
for the first grade. These broadcasts interest- 
ed the children so much that they built a 
“radio station” of their own. 

Early in the term, one school broadcast dra- 
matized a story about a fireman. The class 


Even a science experiment de- 
pends upon good use of language 
when its various steps are ex- 
plained over the radio. Everyone 
has a part, as director, actor, or 
sound-effects man, when a class 
program is recorded on tape. 
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i Sound Lect Mar 
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Sound 





and asked 
many questions. The teacher decided to take 
the class on a journey to the neighborhood 


was enthusiastic about this story 


fire station. None of the children had been 
inside the station, 

Planning the visit offered many opportuni- 
ties for language experiences, The class dis- 
cussed what they wanted to find out about the 
duties of firemen, their life at the fire statien, 
how the engine worked, how they cared for 
the engine, and so on. These questions were 
recorded by the teacher. Standards for be- 
havior on the trip were developed and re- 
corded, also. 

Arrangements with the fire station were 
completed and the children made their visit. 
Because the teacher had carefully planned 
what the class was to see and do, the visit was 
a real learning experience. 

After the children returned, they had much 
to talk about. They discussed the answers to 
their questions, and what additional informa- 
tion they obtained. They decided te dramatize 
their trip as a radio program. This required 
thought, planning, organization, and imagina- 
tion on the part of the children. 

When the program was ready they present- 
ed it to the ft see next door, where it was 
applauded with real enthusiasm. This pleased 
the children so much that they decided to in- 
vite their parents to come and see their pro- 
gram. 

For this occasion, the teacher secured a real 
microphone. The children were so interested 
in this instrument and their program that 
they spoke freely and well. The whole class 
took part. The shy, reticent children, as well 
as the others, felt 
quite secure because 
they were reliving a 
real experience, had 
the vocabulary which 
they needed in order 
to express themselves, 
and had acquired ex- 
perience in speaking 
before a group 

The tools of com 
munication used by 
the first-grade teacher 
can be put into opera- 
tion just 
ly on the other grade 


as eflective- 


levels. A fourth-grade 
class always listened 
Cac h See next page 





Audio Education Recordings 
Are Effective Teaching Tools 


Aiding comprehension, st mulating interest, and saving time and work for the 
busy teacher, Aud Education recordings are a hot in the arm” for classes 
n practically every subject area at all levels of instruction. They were prepared 


by practical, experienced teachers; they are accompanied by helpful suggestion 


for their most effective use« n the cla room 


Audio Education, Inc. offers a well-rounded and ever-growing program of audio 
materials for schools. Its goal is the right recording for every classroom situa 


tion--and this goal is fast being realized. The “How You Talk” and “Listen and 


Do” recordings described below are two examples of effective teaching tools by 


Audio Education 


HOW YOU TALK! 


a Storiea That Build Oral Language Facility 
ALMUM ABC-10, 4 ten-inch vinylite records, 7% rpn 
Té aching suggestions included 


lelightful reeordings give e child 


nluce phonetic sounds correctly ix charming animal stories 


are presented 


LISTEN AND DO 


ATLLTM AltC.t The Friendly Train 
ALMUM Alte 
ALUtM Alt 
ALNUM Alt-4 Werk and Sing: Play and Sing: ar 


{ Ginger and Josh 

The Handsome Scarecrow and The Littl Clown 
The Panda Halloon and Joce, the Dancing Monkey 
My Shadow 


in emech all ’ ten-inet nylite record 7% rpr 





Peact Va 1 
I pert ¥ n rt of 
i to rk ff i hytt ' ‘ 
1 in i rr i f. full 
- t t . wi ne in their simy i 
coupon on page 14 ~ 


5D Fifth Avenue, New York 3, NVY. 


Audio Education, Inc. 
TEACHERS SAY 
“easiest to use’ 








new 50Qc 
Staudard 


PROJECTOR 


for filmstrip and 


2” x 2” slides 





sharp 500-watt screen brilliance 


even in undarkened classroom 


With Standard 5000 daylight projection, pupils take notes while 
seeing the pieture teachers maintain uninterrupted super: 
vision. Direct prin iple s in the design of the Standard 500C 


Projector add automatic skill to the hand of its operator: 


— $1480 — 


Complete with deluxe lift-off 


Directed push-in threading 

Quick, positive framing action 
Micro-tilt 

lets projector rise to proper height 
Picture leveler carrying case with fittings for 


compensates 


Built-in mechanical pointer 


operated from the projector 


Quick pull-out, push-in change 


from filwistrip to 2 Ke slices isk vour 


Sturdy jet-styled design 


in rich, two-tone crinkle finish 


Standard Projector & Equipment Co., Inc. 1\06 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, lll. 


licle ! ’ - _” 
for uneven table or floor changer and spare lamy 
peace for filmetrips. Push-in 


power cord receiver 











audio-visual education 


dealer 
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week to the school news broad- 
cast about their city. Using the 
study guide about the weekly pro- 
grams which were issued by the 
audio-visual section, the teacher 
helped the children prepare for 
the broadcast. They knew the 
main topic to be discussed and so 
they were able to do some re- 
search on it, both individually 
and in committees. They reported 
to the class before the broadeast. 
Books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
pictures, maps, globes, graphs, 
and so on, were used to gain in- 
formation. 

The listening period was ar- 
ranged so that it would not be 
interrupted, A sign was posted 
outside the door, “Please do not 
enter. Listening to radio pro- 
gram.” The class members had 
agreed upon and printed stand- 
ards for good listening. 

After the broadcast the program 
was discussed in terms of evalua- 
tion standards worked out by the 
class. They included the tech- 
nical quality of the broadeast, the 
appropriateness of the music and 
sound effects, and the presenta- 
tion of the subject matter. “Was 
the content easy to understand?” 
“Do you think it was accurate, up- 
to-date, and factually correct?” 
“Were both sides presented in a 
fair way?” These were some of 
the questions discussed by the 
fourth-grade group. 

Stimulated by the radio broad- 
east, the class engaged in research, 
used many aids to learning, wrote 
reports, letters to people outside 
the school requesting information, 
prepared simulated radio pro- 
grams of their own, and learned 
to evaluate what they heard. In- 
terest in listening and thinking 
critically carried over into their 
home listening and viewing. 

In areas where television is 
available to children it interests 
them intensely. A teacher used 


ARIS .. 


this motivating force to give het 
sixth-grade class many valuable 
learning experiences. A science 
program was televised on Sundays 
and a school radio program 
planned for the fifth and = sixth 
grades was broadcast to elemen- 
tary schools each week. These two 
programs caused a great deal of 
interest. Questions concerning the 
programs and a desire for more 
information led to the develop- 
ment of a science activity in the 
class which furnished opportunity 
for much reading and research, 
many oral and written language 
experiences, experimentation with 
materials and equipment, and ac- 
tive participation on the part of 
each member of the class. 

The study culminated in the 
presentation of a graduation pro- 
gram by the sixth-graders based 
on their science activities. The 
program simulated a_ television 
presentation, with announcers, 
sound effects, music, and a short 
demonstration of a science experi- 
ment by each member of the class. 

In order to produce and pre- 
sent such a program, the class had 
to do a great deal of planning, or- 
ganizing. reading, writing, and 
co-operating. Much growth oc- 
curred in the ability to seleet con- 
tent, to organize it, to present it 
well, to speak with poise and clar- 
ity. to work with others, and to 
take individual responsibility. 

These few examples illustrate 
how good teachers use the new 
tools of communication to im- 
prove the amount and the quality 
of their pupils’ learning. Children 
need a stimulating environment 
and they need to be presented 
with situations really challenging 
to them so that their interests and 
efforts toward development are 
continuous. The modern teacher 
uses modern tools and materials 
to build such an environment and 
to aid pupils in achieving growth. 








Td TT 


Breathes there a teacher with faith so great that she never to herself 
hath said, ‘This is the last time I'm going to order a filmstrip without 


knowing what I'm getting’? 


The Society for Visual Education has developed 


‘a revolutionary new 


method designed to facilitate the previewing of filmstrips.” 

“EZ View" is a large spiral-bound catalogue. On each of its pages a 
complete filmstrip is reproduced in small black-and-white prints. (The 
catalogue makes clear which filmstrips are in color.) Seventy strips on a 
variety of subjects, chiefly primary, are pictured. 

A teacher may borrow the catalogue from an SVE dealer and examine 
it at her leisure. She may order any filmstrip pictured, knowing it will be 


material she will receive 


ppiesvornensanevnenienven 





toenennas Henn erennnaeccannns 


exactly as represented. Or she may order from the company’s huge library 
a filmstrip that is not pictured with a better idea of the general type of 


Coennenenneenennse 
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Our Audio-Visual Counseior, 
F. Dean McClusky, gives the 


answers to pertinent A-V questions. 


Where should electrical outlets be 
placed in a classroom? 


A minimum of three double outlets 
should be placed; one on the side, one 
in the front, the rear of the 
room. They should not be on or near 
the floor level but should be not more 
than three feet above the floor. 


one at 


What is the best method of splic- 
ing a film which breaks during pro- 
jection? 


The best method is not make a splice 
but to overlap the film on the take-up 
reel. Hold the overlap with your fin- 
ger and turn the reel by hand for two 
or three revolutions or until the lap 
holds when the take-up reel revolves. 
Do not use Scotch Tape, paper clips, 
pins, or gummed paper. 





In arranging a bul- 
letin board, 
should the center of 
interest be placed? 


The center of inter- 
est should not be in 
the mathematical cen- 


where 


a 





ter of the display but 
to the left or right or 
above or this 
point. 


below 




















What are the standards to which 
lantern-slide cover glass or glass for 
use in making slides 
should conform? 


handmade 


High-quality materials are essential 
to satisfactory lantern slide projection, 
Specifications for 314” x 4” glass sheets 
are: first-quality clear white photograph- 
ic glass properly annealed; sixteen to 
twenty-two lights per inch thick; square 
cuts with accurate dimensions; and free 


from scratches, pinholes, or bubbles. 


How large should a_ classroom 


screen be? 


The Buildings and Equipment Com- 
mittee of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the N.E.A, states: 
“No viewer should sit farther from the 
than five the 
This means that the 
determined by 
dividing the the farthest 
seat from the sereen by five. If the 
distance is thirty feet, for example, a 
Many 


persons recommend a@ square screen, in 


times image 


width 


screen 
width. . _ 
of the screen may be 


distance of 


screen six feet wide is required. 


which case the screen would be six feet 
by six feet. 


For good projection, is some gen- 
eral room light permissible? 


The Non-Theatrical Equipment Com- 
mittee of the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers states: “Stud- 
ies have indicated that general room 
light of the order of one-tenth foot can- 
die is not harmful. This is a level of il- 


lumination under which it is difficult 
but not impossible to read ordinary 
newspaper type.” Recent research in- 
dicates that there is less eyestrain in 
looking at projected pictures when there 
is a small amount of general room light, 
because it reduces the high contrast 
between the brightly lighted sereen and 
total darkness. 


How can I increase the translucent 
quality of etched = glass lantern 


slides? 


Place two or three drops of household 
oil, or a small amount of vaseline, on 
the etched With a 
clean cheesecloth spread the oil over 
the surface to give a uniform coating 
and then wipe of the excess. Etched 
glass which has been oiled smears eas- 
ily, however, so work with care when 


surface, piece of 


drawing on it. 


We are building a cupboard to 
films. Is it important that 
in a perpendicular 


house 
they be stored 
? 


position?t 


Films should be stored in cans, which 
are placed in a perpendicular position 
for the govern the 
storage of books in a library. The cat- 
alogue number of each film should be 
painted or stenciled on the edge of the 


sume reasons that 


can where it may be seen readily at a 
listance. When the cans are stacked 
in a perpendicular position they may 
be easily taken from the shelf or they 
may be quickly returned to the space 
where they belong. In addition, perpen- 
dicular housing on long shelves make it 
more convenient to organize films in 
subject groupings and to secure a spe- 


cific one, 








How can I set up our slide lantern 
in order that the projected picture 
will not spill over the edges of the 
screen? 


Move the lantern and screen closer 
together. If neither 
your lantern will need to be equipped 


with a longer focal-length lens or you 


can be moved, 


will have to install a larger screen. In 
that case, consult your audio-visual-aids 


dealer. 


What adhesive do you recommend 
for mounting photographs and pic- 


tures? 


I have found 
mounting tissue, or rubber cement, to 


be the best material for mounting piec- 
tures, (See next page) 


photographie dry 










Jor Better Teaching... 
LONG TERM LEASES 


now available on... 


Warr Disney 


Témm FILMS (COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR} 
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© Gok Dieney Product 
Disney's years of 
experience, “know- 
how”, and production 
facilities combine to 
give you the very best 
in teaching films... 
EVERY SECOND PACKED WITH USEFUL INFORMATION. Each 
film aptly fits specific curriculum areas with many secondary uses. 4 

We suggest the following AWARD WINNING® films: a 

x SEAL ISLAND (27 min.) Authentic life cycle of fur-bearing 


seais filmed on the Pribilof Isiands. A Disney TRUE-LIFE 
ADVENTURE. 


4 MOTOR MANIA (7 min.) The appalling change in the average 
person when he becomes the driver of an automobile 


KC HISTORY OF AVIATION (18 min.) Documentary of pioneer 
aviation. 
*List of awards available upon request. 


If contemplating leasing, write IMMEDIATELY 
to reserve your preview prints. (supply limited) 






























WALT DISNEY PROD, 16 MM. DIV. DEPT. 12 





® BURBANK, CALIF, 
SERENE 








SUUVMAUTNUUUOAUVEEOU THOU AAOTAU GOES 


REPRINTS...- 


AM 
e 


C 





mOreniuuratvniere 


2 


Reprints of the Audio-Visual Supplement are 
available upon request. Orders must be re- 
ceived by December 20 to insure delivery. 
We suggest that you order promptly for the 
supply is limited. 


Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty 
cents; ten or more copies to one address, 
ten cents each; fifty or more to one address, 
eight cents each. Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


Write to: 


(Cy>HE INSTRUCTOR 


Dansville, N.Y. 





Dept. A-V 








FREE CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 













Every elementary grade school teacher should have a 
copy of this new guide to instrumentation for Rhythm 
Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and packed with il- 
lustrations and prices on all the instruments and outfits 
in the complete line. Mail coupon today .. . Catalog is 
offered free. 


GET THIS BRAND NEW, HELPFUL 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT" BOOK, TOO 
A 50-page “Handbook for He- 
ginning and Advanced Khythm 
Bands” . has 3O pictures, 
25 pages of scores 
tells what to do and 
how to do it. Only 50¢ 
PAN-AMERICAN DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD 
Department 151 Elkhart, Indiana 


Send. free and without obligation, Rhythm Bond Catalog 
HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. | enclose 50¢ 






] Please send new 


Nome 


Address — 
City ¢ State me 


| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


| teach grade 
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Please tell me how I can avoid ae- 
cidentally erasing a tape on my tape 


recorder. 


made a recording 


\fter you have 


properly before starting the tape. In 
general, erasures are due to carelessness. 
Maybe you should put on your machine 
a reminder so that anyone using it will 


take the above precautions 


splice to be certain that the tape is in 
line and then trim off the excess splic- 
ing tape to correspond to the width of 


the tape. Ordinary Seotch Tape is some- 





Please tell me how to pre-focus 
a motion-picture projector so that 
the picture will start in focus. 

Place the 


moving-picture projector 





| 
alee i ; nly ot onl chenitilve . 
| it plainly, not only for identifies in position and connect the power. Do 
jon but also ae @ reminder that it eon Please describe a good method of not thread the film. Start the machine 
, od . 
—~ 8 wwe Then be certain splicing tape. line up the projection area on the 
hen you play back your recording , - , screen, and adjust the lens until the 
that the machine is set for “listen” and Trim the two ends of the tape to he outer frame lines are in sharp focus. 
NE TR Mes of the newer spliced at right angles so they will fit | Tighten the set serew which holds the 
mame vererders heve o “eafety” knack together. Place the tape on a clean times used to make «splices but it has ten in place. Now you may thread the 
‘ ‘ . an ‘ ‘ sens » side i ound that it “gums up” the mech- : . : 
which you must pre or turn before mooth surface, sensitive side down . been ~—_ : : ‘8 , p” the 1 h film through the projector. When you 
the machine starts te erase while mak join the two a by pressing a wy 0 —- ; me ~ sp — tape he a start to show the film only a slight ad- 
ecording o . ng t iagonally on Scotch Tape which is made expressly for , 
ri new recording over the = om rg tthe ’ p to - J . bart) - aa ve ces aca be poh ag | hoe justment of the lens will be necessary 
ve ‘ oper 4 - vi i ‘ ale ‘ ‘ 4 ae i i P a : . 
we over th perating mechanism “ “ ” ti ape wT abou on oineh | I é ‘ to bring the picture on the screen into 
to make sure that the controls are set on each side of the cut. Examine the dealers. sharpest focus. This adjustment may 


be made when the “focus frames” or 


the opening titles appear. 


Where can we get a good up-to- 








hibits, and pictures? 


. lip ge u 4 se date catalogue of free and inexpen- 

a fs By 9 foiaa rai Br. ie or Hr Ba ’ sive audio-visual materials such as 

QO Vg % e> Y A iy & J i; A 4 4 ; ; s & ¥ H 7 slidefilms, films, charts, posters, ex- 
we é tf e y ww OO o>, ws — 


The Educators Progress Service, Ran- 





lord fil lit ' Heol Pi Track blication { dolph, Wisconsin, publishes annually 
‘ ‘ “ ‘ J toneer iracks, a publication tor mag- 
The Standard filmatrip library plan will solve "le » ay ; £ three catalogues of the kind you have 
many filwetrip problems. A twodrawer cabinet netic sound movie makers, is published : 
; , , , Bell aT ud in mind, They are: Educators Guide 
ding % strips is 8 , ll. ee 
holding 9% oe i ny — ry “ p er vy ¢ ae ' pa t t ‘kde. - r to Free Films, Guide to Free Slide 
> e tes ors des at ‘ lear . “a ange as 8 , 
on the teacher's ¢ with boo and other te ' medium for the exchange of ideas ane Pies end Guides tn Pose Cusctenten 
ing material \ fourslrawer cab net is for use experiences in magnetic sound recording Maserials. They ore $450 coch. Two 
in the echool department and a sull larger one ix and contains sources of aids to use in re- 
ther catalogues, Sources of Free and 
for a whole echool system, With each cabinet cording magnetic sound on film, Copies 
Inexpensive Teaching Aids and Sources 
are materials and plans for administering a tlw will be sent free upon request. Write > 
: of Free and Inexpensive Pictures for 
trp library Write to Jack CC. Coffey Co. 111 to Bell and Howell ¢ ompany, 7100 - 
. Wil 111 Met ick Road. Cl i ; the Class Room, $50 each, are published 
Wilmetio Avenue ilmette, Ilinois MeCormi vad, Chicago, Illinois, cman tn Gon Cie Don Oe. 
Riverside, California, 
The Magnecord Company, 225 W. Oh treet, Chicavo, has 7 
recently introduced a new model tape recorder. It i” desigine d \ new series of filrmstripes “Adven'ures with Is it always neces- 
for 10! reels and incorporates all the latest features in ad- Art Materials.” has been produced by SVE. Each sary to place the cam- 
vance design and precision engineering Among the other of the six filmstrips discusses a different art  me- cra on a tripod when 
features is an automatic tape-lifting device to remove the tape dium: wax crayon, paint, clay, cut paper, fin cer taking ry mm. motion 
from contact with the heads during rewind and highspeed for pa'nting, and at last, a combination of several pictures: 
ward operation, The machine operates on either 744" of 15” macerials, The author is Jessie Todd, who took 
per second tape speed. The integrated design of all elements the original color photographs in her own art One of the golden 
guiding and controlling the tape gives this model a very low classes. Write to the Society for Visual Educa- rules of photography is 


tion, Ine -» 1345 West Dive rsey Pkwy. Chic ago. to always place the cam- 


flutter mote 


era on a tripod or on 
some solid support un- 





—-—_ 


less conditions make it 





The Victor 


lowa, has just produced a new magnetic recording at 


Sew te Animatocraph Corporation, Davenport, 
J 


file 
International Cellueotton Products 
Company, 919 N. Michigan Ave. Chi- 
\leo available 


told.” a 16 


has been prepared for the 


(atch a TULL impossible to do so. 


‘ olor 
tachment for all Vietor 16 mm. sound motion picture om . , 

Iwo of our filmstrips have been 
damaged. make slides of 


some of the pictures? 


This attachment is unique in that it re- 
It has indi- 
vidual inputs for microphone and phonograph. Either 


projectors. 
Can we 


cords music and sound simultaneously, 


cage is a series of six 
color charts featuring important points 
the file The iree 
movie is free on a shortterm 
Ndldlress 


pany's Educational Department, 


= one may be used separately or both at the same time. 


from posters If the single pictures have not been 
seratched or damaged you may cut 
them apart and mount them individually 
in 2” x Use masking 
tape to mask out the areas not wanted 


in the picture. 


arnel the You can record, erase, and re-rec ord as desired. 





loun, inquiries to the com 


2” slide mounts, 


Leers of still and motion-picture cameras may now get Two new portable 3-speed reeord players especially 
assistance in securing good color pictures. A new 16-page designed for the classroom have just been produced . 
booklet, entitled “Seerets of Good Color Projection.” pub by the Audio-Master Corporation, 17 E. 45th Street, Ph — tell me how to make a 
lished by Radiant Sereen, tells how to take and project New York. The two machines are similar but one flannel board. 


color Send this free booklet to has a 3-tube amplifier and a 6” loud-speaker, slightly 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation, Public Relations De- 


partment, 2627 W. Rooseve lt Road, Chicago, 


pictures requests for 


beards or felt boards are 


Masonite, Celotex, ply- 


Flannel 
to make. 
wood, or he avy cardboard may be used 


larger than the other and for use in larger rooms, 
; easy 
hach unit is in a twotoned carrying case, made of : 


DuPont Fabricoid, available in several colors. 


for the board. After the board has 
heen cut to size, say 2'4' x 344", round 


off the corners with a file or sandpaper. 
Cut two pieces of flannel a little larger 


A new school lease plan 
has been announced by Walt 
fourteen 





Jam Handy has just released a seri Disney Productions, Bur- You can now play up to than the board and machine-stitch them 
of seven tilmstrips each of which tells bank, California. The films large-center-hole records automatically together like a pillowcase, leaving one 
a story from Tales from Grimm and which were available only with a V-M 45 spindle accessory. Devel- end open. Two colors may be used, 
indersen. Lach story follows closely on a rental basis through oped by the V-M Corporation, Benton perhaps black for one side and dark 


Harbor, Michigan, it fits over the spin- 
dies of most of the standard V-M record 
players and eliminates the bother and 
cost of inserting center-hole adapters 


green for the other. Turn the flannel 
inside out and slip it over the 
board. The flannel should fit tightly. 
Turn in the open end and baste. Back 
the pictures to be used on the board 


the original text. Since the type on dealers may now be acquired 


is big and brief, teachers by schools on a purchase or cause 


irame 
finned the 
mentary ceading 


eur h 
series good for supple lease basis. Schools will now 
Write to Jam Handy 


2821 KE. Grand 


will 
be able to have in their pos- 
in each record, 


Organization, ln session such Disney films as 





Hive. Detroit, Mich. “Sea Island” and “The His wih coarse sandpaper, felt, suede, vel 
tory of Aviation.” vet, or flocking, so they will stick easily 
when smoothed on the board. Felt cut- 
Directories of Coronet films on guidance, outs may also be used. 
mathematics, and world history are now 
Coloreoding, a new concept for instant slide avaiiable. Contained in them are full de- 
location, is one of the features of the GoldEk 2 x 2 scriptions of special-interest films for pri- 
Snap-it binder, This permalock binder easily mary, intermediate, and junior and senior 
binds 2 x 2 slides and because it comes in five high grades. Coronet’s policy is to design 


films to meet specific teaching needs on spe- 
Free Directories on other 
subjects will be available soon, Address: 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago. 


colors, your slides can now be grouped by subject } — 
matter, date, or purpose, with one color for each cifie grade levels. 
group. Write to the Gold Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 4888 N, Clark Street, Chicago. 
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N ANNIHILATING distance, and 

in passing effortlessly through 
physical classroom barriers, in 
making exceptional and unusual 
events, materials, and personali- 
ties available to school children 
everywhere, radio has contributed 
immeasurably to the equalization 
of opportunities for education 
throughout the nation. And yet 
the full potential of this great me- 
dium of communication has not 
yet even been imagined. 

The greatest contribution has 
been on the elementary school 
level. It is not because secondary 
school teachers are less adapt- 
able to new ideas than their ele- 
mentary school colleagues, but 
because curricula and schedules 
in the lower grades are more elas- 
tic than in the high school. 

Elementary school teachers, be- 
cause they usually are concerned 
with the whole course of study, 
are better able to adapt materials 
and methods to teaching the 
whole child. Unfortunately, seC- 
ondary school instructors are too 
often forced by circumstance to 
become subject-matter specialists 
attempting to teach a language, a 
science, an art, or some other 
highly defined area of knowledge 

and in so doing many tend to 
overlook the essential truth that 
we teach the child, not the sub- 
ject. On the other hand, the suc- 
cessful elementary school instruc- 
tor must use the subject-matter 
areas as the highway through 
which the child is taught. Because 
it has a high adaptability factor 
and because it has universal ap- 
peal, radio becomes a_ natural 
teaching tool for the elementary 
school instructor and an easy path 
to learning for the child. 


Sources of School 
Programs 


The teacher, by broad listening 
and experimentation, must dis- 
cover for herself the most suitable 
broadcasts for her class group. 
Although other teaching tools 
books, maps, art materials, and 
so forth—seek out the teacher 


through regular visits by sales 
personnel—radio has no “door to 


door” salesmen. 

There are four major sources of 
school-significant radio programs. 
Not one of the four types is mo- 
tivated by commercial considera- 
tions in its school broadcasting 
efforts, but only two can be con- 
sidered to be “official” in the 
sense that they are directly sup- 
ported by tax funds. 

1. Using public monies, some 
city and state governments (the 


MAX U. 


latter often through State Univer- 
sity operated radio stations) offer 
regular school broadcasts, Cer- 
tainly not alone in the field, but 
in many respects typical of this 
type of activity, is the Minnesota 
School of the Air, broadcast regu- 
larly by Radio Station KUOM, 
Minneapolis. Presenting broadcast 
material directly to elementary 
school listeners, the radio pro- 
grams offered by this group cover 
such learning areas as conserva- 
tion, history, current events, in- 
ternational understanding, health, 
art, music, and literature. Similar 
school broadcasts are available in 
other parts of the nation. 

2. School districts and _ local 
communities sometimes operate 
their own radio stations, specializ- 
ing in school broadcasts. Exam- 
ples of these are New York City, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, and 
Detroit. These stations, as well as 
university operated stations, often 
exchange their better programs 
and series for the benefit of all 
concerned. New York City, not 
unusual in this aspect, presents 
programs useful in the study of 
literature, music, the neighbor- 
hood and community, safety, 
speech, and other curricular areas. 
These programs, as well as those 
summarized hereafter, are de- 
signed by educators specifically 
for classroom use in the elemen- 
tary school instructional program. 

3. Another type of school-of- 
the-air activity, not supported by 
tax monies, is that conducted by 
Westinghouse, and typified by 
the broadcasts over their Station 


KDKA, Pittsburgh. Designed to 


Courtesy, Los Angeles Public Schools 


enaminalor 


: 
.& 4 
=» =e & 


~~ Fr ar; oo, 
J ‘ 4, a a ee 
> et 


BILDERSEE 


supplement and enrich study in 
elementary schools, the KDKA 
School of the Air is written and 
produced by broadcasters with 
the advice and supervision of lead- 
ing local educators. At KDKA, 
professional script writers and 
performers lend their talents to 
both the preparation and the 
presentation of broadcast mate- 
rial. The programs deal with such 
areas as the community, geogra- 
phy, science, and music. 

4. Probably the most common 
type of school of the air is the 
result of school-prepared local 
broadcasts, presented on _ local 
commercial stations. Examples of 
this are to be found throughout 
the United States. However, in 
only one instance is this enlarged 
to cover an entire state. New 
York’s Empire State FM School 
of the Air programs are broadcast 
simultaneously over twenty com- 
mercial radio stations and two 
noncommercial stations. Programs 
in such areas as literature, sci- 
ence, music, hobbies, social stud- 
ies, and conservation are offered 
to elementary school listeners. 
These broadcasts are conceived, 
»ylanned, and mainly produced 
Py educators, the commercial 
contribution being some program 
activity as well as broadcast and 
network facilities. 

The educationally sound broad- 
cast, typified by those specifically 
cited above, brings professional- 
quality writing and capable adult 
performance to the microphone 
under sound educational supervi- 
sion and guidance. Essentially, 
school-of-the-air See next page) 





The radio is a good teacher when children know how to listen. 
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Learn How to Relax — 
Teach Your Pupils 
How to Relax 


with a new and different 
type of L.P. record. 


Mabel Farrington Gifford, the well-known 
California Speech Consultant, has pre 
pared an unusual L.P. record to teach 
the art of relaxation. It has been especially 
designed for schools, Speech Correction 
Classes and for use in the home 


RELAX AND REST ~-is a participation 
record in which every part of the body 
is trained to relax. (Side A) 

MENTAL PICTURES - presents the first 
steps in how to acquire mental stillness 
through visualization, after bodily relaxa 
tion has been established, (Side B) 

A soft musical prelude immediately creates 
a quiet, restful atmosphere. Mra. Gifford 
presents the steps in a well modulated, 


soothing voice with fine, clear diction 


Price $4.50 (includes tax) 





CIRCLE RECORD CO. 

654 Natoma St., San Francisco 3 
Please send me 10” unbreakable 
microgroove (L.P.) relaxation record (#) 
Enclosed find Check [] Money Order () 


CH ccccccees ... Zone... . State 





























A unique contribution to 
the teaching and learning 
of geographical, histori- 
cal, and social under- 
standings. 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


18 FILMSTRIPS—each deals with a 
different region of the United States 


Use coupon for descriptive catalog 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 





40-Minute RECORDINGS by 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


on Discipline, Art, Teacher-Pupil Planning 
Group Dynamics, Individual Differences, Effective 
Study Habits, Good Salary Schedules, Guidenes 
Arithmetic and Reading Improvement 
Send for free brochure. 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDING SERVICES 
5922 Abernathy Prive, Los Angeles 45, California 








“Cruise to the Falls’ 


aboard the 8S.S. North American, 
16mm sound color feature recom- 
mended for assemblies. $10. 
DON FILMS, Box 229-N, 
228 E. Huron, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Quiz 


Programs 


broadcasts must bring to the class- 
room unusual personalities, and 

or material otherwise unavailable 
the readily 
available material manner 
which the teacher cannot hope to 


to teacher, and or 


appro h 
Poo often, school broadeasting 
rated statistically 


wetiviticos are 
the basic goal being to put 
many of the children as is pos- 


sible before the microphone. The 
obviously limited educational ob- 
jectives served by these pupil ap- 
pearances on radio seldom if ever 
justify the investment of individ- 


val or class time. 
The Benefits 


Thi basic structure of — the 
learning experience is known to 
all teachers, Motivation, presenta- 
tion, and summary are basie acts 
essential to. sound instruction re- 
yardless of the medium employed 


The pupil must be ready to listen 


if he is to profit from an audio 
experience kk must be open 
minded and = curious, He must 
know what information he is 


The 
lrowaele aster accepts the res potist- 
bility for presenting worth-whil 
im interesting, 
even arresting, And we, 
as teachers, comple te the exper 
ence through a follow-up activity 
which more often than not will 
be a springboard to further learn- 


searching for with his ears. 


information an 


itty 

Just as in every visual learning 
experience the pupil develops 
and refines standards for the ac- 
eeplanee or repection of ideas, so 
the audio 
help pupils learn quickly to ap- 
praise the spoke n word, to recog- 


eA pertenes eserves to 


nize sincerity as well as deceitful: 


ness, to evaluate ideas, and to 
reject falseness, In an age when 
we are daily bombarded with a 


thousand voices persuasively ar- 
guiog foreign and domestic ideas. 
selling necessities, nostrums, and 
luxuries, and at all times endeav- 
oring to influence both thought 
and action, it urgent that 
give all of our pupils as much ex- 
perience as possible with all of 
and particular- 


we 


the audio media 
ly radio, 
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bine ourage the committee 





ean use them over and ov 





* to put sone 


New Uses for the 


er again. 


1. Having a drive in your school? Junior Red 
Cross, Serap Paper, Clean-l p. or what have you? 
pep talks 


on tape. bach teacher can use the recorder when 


oe | convenient. The message will gel across 
without disrupting the «« hol program. 

2. Want to test nonvisual responses to arith. 
metic facets? Take a few minutes after school 
to record the facts on tape Without int rruy 
tions you can time them accurately. When vou 
give the test. you will be free to observe the 
Class, and best of all. once they are on tape. you 








Tape Reeorder 


3. Stuck for an assembly program? Try having 
your group do on-the-spot interviews on the play- 


ground on a school topic. 


It’s really 


easy. Put 


the tape recorder on a wagon, Use a long exten- 
sion cord, and you're ready to go. 


t. Want to exehange information with another 


school 7 


\ reel of tape 


recorded with interest- 


ing newscasts about your s« hol and your commu. 


nity makes a wonderful swap. Boys and girls will 
work hard to prepare a good seript and use the 


best 





diction 
tossup which is more exciting 
or receiving one from the other s« hool. 


possible 


when 


recording. 
sending your tape 


It's a 








. Era 


4 A complete line of AM when 

® receivers, with the ‘‘Golde - 
Throat” sound system, to = 

e the specific needs of schools 


— 

















45 rpm gatisty - ments 
. ba e 
e graph \aying requir 
yA) 
recor I 


ed and 
shono- i 


Il schoo 

















































TAPE RECORDER 


Featuring RCA “Push But-§ 
ton” operation. Any teacher ) 
@ can now make quality record- \ 

ings. Easy to record—easy to ‘| 
e play—easiest to use. 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


1954 





CAMDEN. N.S. 
TMKS. ® 


ad 


matic 


VHF and UHF 


IN size, 


Tuning” 


Monitor,” for the 


tion of educ 
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_ receivers up to 
With new 


““Roto- 
“Magic 


best recep- 


ae / \ 
Quality RC AS 
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Schoo] Neg . 2 € 
Manne] « : Ti 
amplifiers 
‘ntercommy 


Mail Coupon NOW for complete 
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information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. A61 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send additional information on the following: 








Name 





Address 





City 


Zone. 


State. 




















TISUAL aids properly used can- 


not justly be regarded as sup- 

they are 
Dr. Kdgar 
in his book Teach- 
-m <2 


wide ale ° 


plementar ‘ lear ning: 


fundamental.” 
Bruce W ‘ «le ‘ 
ing in the Social Studies 
Heath & Cow). With the 


velopment of audio-aids. we might 


uve 


reasonably revise his) statement 
lo apply to audio-visual aids as 
we ll. 


erly used” furnish « xperrences, La- 


Audio-visual aids “prop- 
cilitate association of objects and 


words, provide authe ntic informa. 


tion, stimulate the imagination. 
and deve lop the pupil - power ol 
observation. Dr. Wesley further 


states: “visual aids speak a univer- 
sal language ol form. color. post- 
tion and motion. 

Phe term audio-visual may <ome- 
times be confusing to the teacher. 
It may sugevest a necessity for con- 
know le dye 


siderable technical 


She may worry about being able 


to operate the various machines 
that are referred to as audio-visual 
equipment. Upon closer examina- 
tion 


ingly 


the operation ol this seem- 


intricate equipment turns 


out to be as simple as running a 
sewing machine and certainly no 
diffeult than driving a car. 


repetition soon clears away 


hore 
The 


all fear of failure. 


The use of audio-visual aids 
falls into two Categories, In the 
first group are those audio-visual 


aids developed by teaches and 
pupils, which we might term ere- 
ative. In the second group are the 
slides, films. filmstrips. pictures, 
recordings from 


and obtainable 


commercial sources, 
Nothing brings more jov to any 


of us than the successful deve lop- 


ment and achievement of an ae- 
tivity which is the brain child of 
our own making. The projection 
of a pupil-made glass slide, the 


drawing, or the 
demonstration of an experiment 
child worked 
brings immense satisfaction. 

In addition to these 


exhibition of a 


which a has out 
‘ lass-made 


aids, there are commercial aids. 
Much time and effort are 
produce the best teaching tools 
Many are 


such as the film- 


possible. correlated 


with textbooks. 


in 


{ good course in sot ial 
brings the real 
children by 
aids 


studies 
world to the 
means of teaching 
which reach both the eves 


and ears. 


and Now in the 


strips. “Then 
to accompany the 


Lnited States.” 
Silver Burdett social-studtes texts. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


In discussing specifie types of 
aids for various ke vels ol the ele- 
mentary school. let us start with 
the kindergarten and the primary 
vracdk =. 

This is the part of the child's 
school life which is ce ntered. for 
the most part, in his immediate 
environment, He is busy getting 
acquainted with his school and 
with his friends whom he sees 
daily. He is interested in toys, pets. 
special holidays: he learns good 
manners: he finds out how to share 
within a group: he 


‘ sy riences 
knowledge of 


quires a simple 
plant life and seasonal changes. 
At this age. a child learns much 
from trips into the community, 
where he visits the post office, the 
fire house. the bakery, and the su- 
per market. (A trip to the post ol- 
fice. where a letter is dropped inte 
the mail box, may be followed by 
the classroom viewing of the film 
“A Letter to Grandmother which 
shows what happens to a letter 
after ut goes down the chute.) 
Phese school journeys into the 
community will also teach many 
things besides the actual trip. A 
rules to be ob- 
interesting 
things lo the 


class assistance in writing the let- 


lesson in’ safety 
the listing of 
notice 


ak | rved 
along way, 
ter asking permission for the visit, 
and later the thank-vou note, the 
courteous treatment of fellow 
members of the class on the trip, 
and perhaps the drawing of a sim- 
the route to be fol- 


few of the learnings 


ple map of 
lowed are a 
to be vained, 

At this age 
with 


level. puppets are 
received great joy. Simple 
puppets can be made by the boys 
and girls themselves. An interest- 
ing book is Puppetry in the Cur- 
riculum, Curriculum Bulletin, No. 
1, 1947 48 published by 
the Board of 
New York, but now out of print. 
very sue- 


Series, 


Education. City of 


Creative dramatics are 
cessful at this level and there are 
books on this 


several subject: 


A-UV Aids are fundamental 


octal Studies 


Camilla Best 


Director, Department of 
Public Schools, New 


Creative Dramatics for Children 
by Frances C. Durland ( Antioch 
Press) and Creative Dramatics in 
Home, School and Community by 
Ruth Lease and Geraldine Brain 
Siks (Harper and Brothers). 

In the field of 
made audio-visual aids, the opaque 
projector is ever useful. Ulusira- 


commercially 


tions which cannot be removed 
from books can be slipped into 
this versatile audio-visual projee- 
tor. Picture post cards can be seen 
by the the same 


time. Many teachers will be inter- 


ested in the bulletin ol *tUpevestions 
for its use called “Opaque Pro- 
jection Practices” issued several 
times a Charles Beseler 
Company, Newark 8 New Jersey, 
children 
learn much from filmstrips shown 


year by 


Primary-grade ean 


in the classroom. Many of the 
little Golden Books are obtain- 
able as filmstrips, and “Doctor 
Dan” “Two Little: Miners.” and 


“Jerry at School” will come to life 
on the sereen for the children who 
probably have pored ovet Copies 
of these books in’ thei 
or at Phrough the use 
of filmstrips and) motion-pieture 


homes 


filo. places and people bevond 
the familiar neighborhood ean bn 













The record player 


is no longer just 
a toy or a machine 
lore produc e music, 
poems and 
heard 
and with 
the he Ip of inexpen 


sie phonographs. 


Stories 
facts can be 


enjoved 


fudio-V isual 
Orleans, Louisiana 


INSTRU 


lids, 


the classroom the 
its poultry, animals, 
transportation on 


the various 


brought lo 
farm with 
and machinery: 
land, water, and air: 
Ty pes of food. shelter. and cloth- 
ing. Children 
changes in such motion pictures 
as “Spring on the Farm.” “Au- 
tumn on the Farm.” and “Play in 
the Snow.” 


MIDDLE GRADES 


During the middle elementary 


can see secasonal 


grades, children are in a continu- 


alls broadening «environment, 


Their interests are more expan 
sive and they are eager to look 


beyond their immediate surround. 


veographical understand- 
historical events, iiportant 
ipventions, and 
ments. They 
know more about the yeouraphi- 
eal, cultural, historical, and social 


ed oan 
ings. 
serontihe « Apert 


hegin lo wont to 


factors which have  inthienced 


mans wav of living. 


Mans of the 


‘ lass-tiade audio- 


visual aids can also be used at 
this level, only now each ehild 
can make them himself. He will 


enypoy construe ting more elaborate 
puppets and staging puppet shows, 


Shadow plays cor i ha 








understand 
hroade “ue d 
puppets are 





Son sal 
fvivs are 
whe ”“ 
uhat 


made to show 


people do and say 


and how they live. 
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A-V Aids .. 


are alee very interesting to make 
bield trip 


will wtall be enypoyve d, only now the 


and <chool pour ve 


clase can write their own request 


for visitation and the thank-you 
note. They can let their own sale 
ty precautions and draw their 


own maps of the route 


This is the period when chil 
dren enpos doing things them 
selves.” Set» of class slides can be 
made on famous « xplore rs, peo- 


in actually to funetion in life 
More abstract 
studied. and such films 


beg 
situations, materi- 
als will be 


as Democracy,” “Despotiom,” 
“Heritage and “The High Wall” 
can well be used to provide some 
experiences in social living 


should have 


in securing and inter 


Pupils at this age 
experi nee 


preting information Films like 
Propaganda Techniques,” “Find 
the Informaiion and “How to 
Judge Authorities” will be valu- 
thle. The relationship of the local 


environment will be a part of the 


~ocial-living study at this age lev- 
el. The motion pictures produced 
United World Films on “The 
will help 


what 


by 
Farth and its Peoples” 
children to 
kind of world we 

The children will enyoy using 


live 


the tape recorder to record their 
own discussions or make some 
recordings of radio broadcasts. 


Is le Virion prorat will bye ol in- 
terest to this group. Photograplhiy 
clubs may be very popular. 

In closing. let us vo back to the 
words “prope rly used.” Audio- 


visual aids are simply tools of 
learning; they are only as effee- 
tive as the good teacher make- 
them. They are hers to use along 
with textbooks to create a learn- 
ing situation which is both inter- 
esting and vital for her pupils and 
which will help them to retain 
the knowledge gained by use ol 
these aids. Audio-visual aids may 
sound like very technical material 
but they turn out to be simple 
tools of learning which give our 
children a rich experience in liv- 
ing in the world of today. 


ples of other lands and so on Hlow 
when these 
shown to 

making 


proud the class will be 
pupil made wbicke » 
Materials 
“tle h mbicke s can Ine 
Keyetome 
ville, Pennsylvania 
With the ol 
filmetrips on other lands that are 
the whole 
doorway ol 


What an excellent way 


are 
visitors! low 
obtained from 


Mead 


View Company, 


wealth filews ancl 


ivatlable world can en 
the 


Pepentit 


ler every class 
for 
our children to become 
ed with children throughout the 
world! “Children of Holland, 
People of the Congo.” “Life of 
Nomad People ol many 
Maps, charts, and globes will 
play an tnportant role. The clase- 
rent should be well ifh- 


formed about the new types of 


acquaint 


teacher 


rrhaapes and ylobes and the many Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
different mountities Here auain demonstrates to Principal and 
the Coprcepune prope clor will lve Executives in classroom of 
. Levittown Memorial High School 
found valuable in enlarging maps 2 ’ 
. Union Free School District #5, N.Y 
and charts found in MiaLaZities Schools find tantl 
choos in a constan y 

=? vw ; ~ “uviwe 
store son wp names ems may growing need for additional 


vines and those published by In VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 


easier, better with the VU-LYTE 


Pictures 
we i 


pu tures 


lortmiative (Chassroom 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, as 
thee 
hve 
opaque projector 


t original 





can shown to the class in the 


Radio and television will prove 


useful here and much cun Ine FREE DEMONSTRATION 
learned from weather reports, 
news broadcasts, peeches — of 
workd personalities, and market 


\ lint of radio programs 


Proves This Teaching Method More Effective! 


re ports 
amd telecasts of special interest to 








the class may ln pasted on the 
bulletin board. These can be re 
ported on afterward Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 
sro 7 . one of the best m thods known to f 
LIPPER GRADES 
commun ite rch vet facts acro so they re 
Boys and girls in the upper ele- remembered. Every day, Educators find 
mentary grades are interested in more proof that this teaching tool is th 
. 
living through social develop- most effective they have ever used! 
ment, The social cones pts which 7 
@ Pupil r? ation is heightened ; oj 
have been taught previously will sail sma 
@ Classes take on a new interest , ae k 
. @ Subjects are easier for pupils -* o 
to learn co 2 iP 
— 
j @ Information is retained longe 7 * 


@ Lessons ore remembered with . 
The P 
D , j with the Built-in 
j \ > » 
\ . imscussions ore more ively Pointer! 


With the Beseler VU-LYTI 


greater accuracy ector 


HARLES Beaclee COMPANY 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


anything 














y | rad can be projected in its natural colors _ oe a + 
' \ Charles Beseler Co., Dept. L-1 
i Pictures books, maps, solid objects | 60 Badger Avenue; Newark 8, N. J | 
" | 
J ae a diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 1 Gentlemen | 
| sis . homework papers anything that the | ease art for a Free Demonstration | 
[ Feacher thinks will help the students {at my convenience | 
| No preliminary preparation of material 1 | 
| Name Position 
1] ' . is necessary | 
\) . | School | 
All right, if TE dont have to if you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- I a | 
dle suivthing ri pl sy William pon for a Free Demonstration You'll be amazed at how the | Schoo ress | 
Fell with you. VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of City a ile ee ae 
ri RUG TOM course, there is no obligation, Reese es ahab aan —— ee ee me ~ 
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earn 
Study Pictures 


a bl . a ble fa 
PHREATI 
4 


th rough 


Teacher, Sixth Grade. Public Schools, 
Del Rosa, California 


Photographs 


Ww" so much to teach and so 

many to teach, it is no won- 
der that teachers seek the surest 
and thriftiest means. Making the 
most of something takes time and 
preparation, if it is to bear fruit 
worthy of harvest. So it is in the 
today. We 


materials 


-chools ol 
need illustrated 
that can stimulate pupils to think 
and 


elementary 


constructively for themselves, 
our time with 
best 


us to utilize 
the 


enable 
the children to 


lave. 


ady iull- 


Poday’s elementary schools are 
the focal point of an effort to col- 
lect and present audio-visual ma- 
terials that better 
more quickly the children) who 


edueate and 


will face the destiny of tomorrow 
This effort to provide 
better materials is 
greatly appreciated by the teach- 


more and 
audio-visual 
is endeavoring to 


er who cover 


such a multitude of materials in 


such a short time. 


My efforts as a teacher have 
been devoted to utilizing more 
fully that whieh is so readily 


available to all teachers — pietures. 
Other than books and pencils, pie- 
second only to the chalk 


board in thei pre valeney of use 


tures are 


as teaching tools. None of these 
tools can teach alone. 

Pictures are to the teacher 
what a hammer is to the carpen- 


ter. Thev drive home the nails of 








by the 


futhor 


understanding that join concepts 
and ideas into a. structure of 
knowledge. They do the job more 
quickly and more thoroughly in 
that they are the closest to realis- 
ti presentation, 

Many of us could take a second 
look at the methods we employ in 
the use of pictures in the class- 
room. All too frequently our pie- 
tures serve only to dress up the 
environment and the 
bulletin board. This is realizing a 
very small percentage of their po- 
tential. | am convineed that a pic- 
ture must not be shown: it must 
be taught. Classroom pictures 
should be used as study pictures, 

In revitalizing the proper use 
of study pictures In my room, I 
have witnessed a dramatic change. 
The general interest is higher and 
the atmosphere is more conducive 
to a learning situation. By secking 
to employ study pictures that are 
and = pur- 
able to yet 


well chosen in context 


pose, | have been 
across ideas, understandings, and 
relationships in a fraction of time, 
At the same time, it has been pos- 
sible to challenge pupil thinking. 


This second took at the potentials 


of study pictures has not been 
limited to any one part of the 
curriculum: it has invaded all 


parts, 
With this broadened aspect of 
the potential use of study pic- 


SS 





tures, | came to realize that all of 
the curriculum can be illustrated 
to enhance clearer thinking. The 
picture file that | had previously 
considered notable for the amount 
of time spent in its preparation, 
now appeared completely inade- 
quate, L felt the need of study pie- 
tures to illustrate anything we 
might touch upon in a day's work. 
I realized at the same time that 
many could be used in different 
ways and in various places in the 
curriculum, A apples 
doubled in health and arithmetic. 
The pic ture of a boy and his dog 
helped to illustrate the responsi- 
bility of caring for pets and at an- 
other time was used by a primary 


how | of 


teacher to motivate a language 
lesson. 

With this growing need for pie- 
tures of all types. I sought the aid 
of my pupils. | asked them to 
bring calendars, and 
discarded prints from home, Lo- 
cal merchants contributed  dis- 


carded illustrated materials used 


magazines, 





in window advertising. A. search 
through all the periodicals direct- 
ed toward the teaching profession 
began. Free and inexpensive ma- 
terials arrived. The boys built 
simple boxes that served as filing 
cabinets, 

The pupils and FE then began 
the task of gathering, sorting, dis- 
carding, and filing. A learning sit- 
uation in the art of 
7D veloped. The hove and virls 
looked through the hundreds of 
magazines and prints that came 
in. As a group we made up our 


evaluating 


own evaluation guide and indexed 
the accepted pictures into an ute 
derstandable system of filing. In 
evaluating the pictures, we asked 
ourselves these questions: 
Is it 

1. Large enough? 

2. Authentic? 

3. Clear in detail? 

1. Meaningful? 
Does it 

1. Challenge the imagination? 

2. Tell a story ? 

3. Inspire or give ideas? 

1. Explain something? 

5. Have harmony and design? 
Can it be used for 

l. Atmosphere ? 

2. Constructive detail? 

3. Dramatic play? 

b. Speeiti detail? 

5. Any part of the curriculum? 

As the entire class was going to 
use the study picture file, we di- 
vided our index according to sub- 
ject matter: 

1. Basie social-study divisions: 
Life, 


Aviation, Community 

Transportation, 

cation, and so on 
2. Numbers and number 


eon 
cepts 
3. Art 
1. Mood, inspiration, atinos- 
phere 


5. History. patriotiem 
6. Holidays 
te Geography and life in for- 


eign land« 
8. Natural science and conser 
vation 
See } f fia 
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Study Picture 


The purpose in choosing such 
a broad front of attack was to 


_— = = 
include the ureatest possible in 
terest range. The result was im- 
9. Health and safety ture to help bring alive nearly mediate and highly successful in 
10, Literature. reading, books everything we did gaining pupils interest, not just 
ll. Setenee and invention When we began our study of m airplane « but in the whole 
12. Language art Aviation. the file was invaluable scope of aviation and the interde- 
13. Morale and manners to set the atmosphere to stimulate pendence of peoples. After class 


\« this file of pictures grew, | class interest in that subject Pic- interest had been aroused, the 
oon found that each teaching day tures that depicted the aspect of pictures were changed when the 
ccame more and more satisfac world-wide aviation, of airport content and purpose of their dis- 

tory and full of meaning. | wa- employees and soa f historical play had been digested by the 
thle to draw from the file a pic ficht« made up our first di-play- class 


hTLMOSOUND 





LCW- 


SPECIALIST! 


« 
t 


‘The jewelled precision of a finggwate th ... offering 
srfornmiance 


7 


years of rugged HEAVY+D VA P 


Sapphire y wels give erttiical parts 100. longer life! The new Film 


1 Spe list ire er neered to give lor trouble-free periorm 

anes hire jewels permanently bonded to metal protect the 
filrm-hand! parts. Bell & Howell de ned these jewelled 

1) iw ¢ aril t ! t the id require ‘ ts ol the armed force 
| , ur Ie ' ie need ur of many other ex- 
lusive feature be added to the basic ur vhether standard 
lel ‘ | ! del, Onl 1] & Howell Special 
entat ‘ tk I] th yund Specialist 


akers of the world’s fines 
Bell sl —_ peril te wih 
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Bell & Howell Company 
7133 MeCormickh Road 
(hieage 45, I. 


Please send me. without cost or obligation, the 
me of my Be & Howell Special Representa 


ind complete information on the Filmo 
pred 
NAM 
t ANIZATION 
ADDRESS 
ry 
OUNTY STATE 


New study pictures created 
demand for more and more piec- 
tures, research, and developments. 
Weather, radio, maps, and air- 
plane classification became part- 
of the whole. The history of flight 
developed as a result of retro- 
spect, and was motivated during 
a discussion about some pictures 
showing various ty pes and struc- 
tures of aircrafts, 

Aviation permeated every as- 
pect of the curriculum. Arithme- 
tic, language arts, reading, science 

all were means of satisfying a 
better understanding that came as 
a result of teaching through study 
pictures. 

One instance olf teaching 
through a study picture is partie- 
vlarly fresh in my mind as it 
demonstrates the study pictures 
as well as their potential. One of 
the children brought up a ques- 
tion concerning the job of the 
control-tower operator. We had a 
very good picture of the inside of 
the tower at a large airport. We 
studied the picture to see what 
we could learn from it. Many of 
the tasks of the control-tower op- 
erator were discovered by simply 
looking at the things he worked 
with. There were equally as many 
questions that went unanswered 
The class finally decided to con- 
firm our new-found knowledge by 
inviting a control-tower operator 
to our class 

We planned our questions for 
him around what we could see in 
our picture, The visit was very 
successful in that the children 
were prepared and had something 
conerete to refer to in asking 
questions, The speaker left with 
the feeling of having given some- 
thing to an interested group. 

Phe visit led to a refreshed and 
broader interest in’ the other 
workers at the airport, and on in- 
to the mnportance of aviation. All 
of this was the result of a picture 
that answered some questions. 
but, what was more important, 
left some unanswered and so kept 
alive the quest for knowledge. 

This is but a single example of 
how we use pictures in our class- 
room, but the same thing can and 
will happen in any area of the 
curriculum if the right study pic- 
ture is available. We as a class 
have collected and filed pictures 
of almost everything that passed 
the test of our evaluation vuide 





Pictures Motivate Research 





TELEVISION 
Can Aid Your 


Learning Program 


AZ 





of the 
audio- 


aware 


T' ACHERS who are 
inestimable value of 
visual aids in education may well 
feel astounded by the potentiali- 
ties in television, for good or bad. 
This fabulous implement of mass 
education and propaganda has 
come Upon Us 50 rapidly and “o> 
overwhelmingly that we have not 
had time to formulate and prove 
our methods of using it as educa- 
We must select and present 


its values, 


tors. 
the best of it. 
and take on the 
of training the youth in discrim- 


recounize 
tremendous task 


mation, 
Any television program Ww hich 
inspiration, 


gives information, 


stimulation. of 
satisfaction be accepted as 
having educational value. It does 


whether it is on an 


not matter 


educational or a commercial sta- 
tion, for several programs broad. 


cust on commercial stations now 


are of such a nature that they 
ean only be classified as educa- 
tional. The important pomt to 


weighing a televi- 


sion “What 
offer?” UL the objective is gained 


remember in 
does it 


program is, 
in a manner pleasing to the audi- 
ence it will have a much greatet 
Naturally. the entertain- 


have a 


tnpact 
large 


tie program will - 


number of viewers who will ae- 


more rapidly 


cept it- 
it. Similarly, 


because thes 
teachers who are 


hhessa ye 
enypoy 
interesting vain 


better results than those who are 


trite even though their subject 
matter may be the same 

! 

kor our learning program, all 


one ot two 


aurcas The program- are tor ¢ ither 


televising mite 


in-school or out-of-school recep 
tion. In many communities some 
in-school edueational program: 
are already available to those 
teachers who are fortunate enough 
to have television set- accessible 
at the fixed time. There may have 
to be a shifting ol schedules to 
fit the time, but this may be pos- 
sible if there is sufficient: appre- 


ciation for the worth of the pres- 
entation 
these 


selected as 


(>I course. program 


should be carefully 
as any other audio-visual material 


in the curriculum, and with the 


same measuring devices. Just be- 
cause one is available. it does not 
necessarily follow that the show 
must be used. Hf it looks favor- 
able. in most cases the teacher 


may ascertain in advance enough 


information about the program to 
prepare the class for the learning 
the 


un ¢ duc il- 


experience, in much manne 


way as she would for 


Helen Lochrie 
Teacher of Speech, Public Schools, Memphis, Tennessee 


tional film. If the program does 
not seem to be the sort of thing 
that would help the class, how- 
ever. the teacher would do well 
to eliminate that program from 
her ba | hedule. 

Other audio-visual aids may be 
used to advantage, as maps, pic- 


tures, books. ob jects ol interest, 
art displays, and songs. Diseus- 
lots following the telecast will 


be similar to those after viewing 
films. except that there is likely 
to be more spontaneity of re- 
sponse due to the 
pupils with the 
reference to the 
the chil- 


vreater la- 
miliarity of the 
Later 


will 


prograius lnerease 


dren's tendency to retain what 
they see and hear. 
One advantage of classroom re- 


ception is the training it gives the 
pupil in sitting quietly to wateh 
listen. Phe loud-speaker 
should be just loud enough to be 
hie ard easily by all 
blasting volume. 


and 
not set al a 


Here is an opportunity to train 
the class in listening for melodi- 
ous quality and quiet. thoughtful 
reception. “This is 


cause ol the hours they will spend 


in watching television programs 


at home. 
Now 


let us consider the out-of- 
Thi ‘ halle Hives eve ry 
children 


will Ive Viewty propratis ul home 


alert) teacher. because 


whether there is an in-school 


project or not. As educators, we 
must use our influence to Hiprove 
thee public laste: 
all the know ledwe 


that we can 


and wisdom 
fo as many as we can 
aroused to check 


the amount of violence, horror and 


Society mount be 





Harold M 


crime portrayed on 
television, particular: 
ly on some of the 
children’s shows. It 
is a deplorable situa- 
tion that parents do 
not realize 
the prye hologic al haz- 
ard that the viewing of such pro- 


seem to 


eras presents, 
On the 
many commercial programs w hich 
appeal to the public taste and vet 
educational prac: 
excellent dramatic 


are sound in 
tices. Many 

productions, 

and dancing programs are 
sented each week. Pelevised sports 
events are excellent examples of 
the necessity for co-operation and 


speer hes, 
pre ° 


working together as part of a 
group. Children and adults alike 
find that the 
teresting and easier to understand 


news is more in 
if accompanied by movies of the 
and the 
television network, 

Kducational program. have been 


events broadeast) over 


popular, and will become accu 


mulatively learn 


what to present, how to present 


More so us Wwe 


it, and how to use itt for class- 
room discussion, As educational 
television comes into its own, 
more of these programs will be 
localized as to community interests 
where they originate. This will 
increase their popularity if they 
ure well chome Public interest 
will hve aroused becuse people 


will feel that it is their own pres- 
entation of problems, and thei 
neighbors opinions, and possible 
~olutions, 

learning 


aud the 
levine hie ' 


Is le Vision can 





You willwant to recommend programs for family viewing. 


INSTRIE 


Lambert 





Television is a learning device. 


vood in-serviee training 


Phew 


able as the production and pro- 


through 


programs, can be as value 
eran ype ople are capable ol creat 
ing with the aid of the educators 
Phe learning program ean be fur 
thered by the 


ning and performance for parent 


education. Parents can be made 
fo appreciate the schools and 
their efforts, and they may he 


helped in their attempts to im- 
prove their own methods of train- 
ing their offspring 

Some of the that 
heen presented have used ela 
Phat is, the teacher 


shows have 


room teachers 


is piven a copy of the show to 
wether with some lesson mii 
tions. In this wav she can wise 


her class an introduction to the 


program, build up enthusiasm for 
the stubyyeet, aod have her ela 


moa receptive miood to view the 


show, Thi se PPOuratits have been 
well accepts d. The teachers whe 
heave bial this « Yprerbenes le 

clave that they have become much 


Thies 


better teachers as the ve sult 
brenetitedd bey the 


san plans such Progratiis require 


hhaave 


as well as the emphasi- ol tion 
values, They have bee n alerted te 
realize that tea hing involves peer 
fornianes and that authority, at 
istry, and showmanship are all 
Hinipeortiant 

Class discussions of all types of 
television shows will emphasize 
Children 


meting ol 


what is good. and why 


will be gaining a real 
discrimination between the ood 
and the bad. the true and the 
false. Not only will they develop 
a critical judgment and 
ment of all types of communica 
tion: but they will find that this 


greatest of all) audio-visual aid 


erbypey 


has increase d their interest in 
reading and studying. in teavelin: 
in doing things. 


more, 


and i know itty 


I his promising oulcome is mol 


surprising when we realize that 
television is the result of all the 
research, the learning. and the 
practice that have preeeded it 


Phe industry is now using 
device and aid that book learning 
and 


llow 


have 


every 
have evolved 
indebted it is to those 
blazed the 


audio-visual aids! 


experience 
W hes 


Way in promotin 


Pon, 1954 i) 
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MAKE a Slide 
Display Case 


Junior High 
Hrookivn 


lastruction 
School 14, 
Vew York 


( «ordinator 


| p ser AVING transparencies one 
ata time is best accomplishe dl 

a lick 
lve 


The slides 
proyected in the desired 
beat suited to the 
Then there 
ol 


and cones pis atnony the students 


with projector 
ran 
ata rate 
levme hing eittiation is 


a mutual jt rehanye ideas 
teacher 

thee 
when vou will want 
play all the «lides at 
mat the culmination of a unit of 
lor previewing a set ol alicke *. 


We solved the probl m of dis- 


srnel with the 
eittiation = may 
to «ix 


Hleowe ver 
urine 


playing many tratieparcncies si- 
multaneously by designing and 
constructing a cas« capable ol 
holding 48° t His parencies, We 
weed lumber one inch thick be- 
cuties it was readily available. 


The re sulting case Was too heavy, 


flor it weighed about twenty-five 

pounds. One-half-ineh ply wood or 

metal could be used just as well 
If metal 


should be exercised when inetall- 


is sed, vreat care 


ing the electrical wiring and fix- 
tures. There is danger of shocks 
unless each of the fixtures is well 


that 
wires 


amd arranged mo 
the of the 


metal cabinet 


irsttlatedt 
of 
touche the 

The display case measures ning 
to back at the 
top and eight inehes at the bot- 
tom Phe 
reflections 


inches from front 
tapering depth avoids 
livhit. 


Witi- 


ave rhe ad 

the 
he ight is 
the width 
front is twenty inches, 


from 
sunlicht entering 


and 
slows orve rall 
eighteen and 
weroms the 

The 
in a tram 
front of a sheet of frosted glass 
and a light Sixty-watt 
clear plas bulbs were unsatisfac- 
tory, since the light was unevenly 


transparencies are inserted 


whit h is placed im 


diffused Some — transparencies 
were brilliantly lighted while 
others were in semidarkness, So 
four l4-ewatt fluorescent white 


lights were substituted, They were 
installed vertically in the case and 
gave a better diffused light. Ven- 
tilation holes were drilled at the 


top and at the sides 
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removable frame to avoid damag- 


were 


ing and soiling. Our frame or rack 
ecctions holding 


consisted of six 

eight transparencies each The 
entire rack has to be taken out to 
insert or remove the transparen- 


cies. Each one ix slippe d from the 
side into grooves cut into the 
and bottom of the wood pare |~ 


row from the next 


sparating ome 
A hinged cover fits over the top of 






—_ 





ay 


_—- 





the case to give it a finished ap- 
pearance, 

The frame or rack is slipped 
into place between the runners 
placed up and down on cat h miele 
of the front of the « The 
frosted glass plate is eased into 


une 
place behind the transparencies 
in the same manner. 

We found the case very helpful 
of the 
school activities as they had actu- 


in showing visitors many 


“You're 
Box 


) | an 
[ay 


— 








Menstruati 


¢ 


eaith a 

a } I he 

me tot 
» ward mannet 

age) on shor 


“Very Personally Yours’ 
Booklet r girls | nd or 


Chart... Hu: 
Organize thi 
ca e adapt 
tu I} | 

p il physi 
pie ent \ 
str i isd 
liagra 


Most school systems ; 


ally occurred. Also, the slide rack 
may be removed and the light 
source used for the study of X-ray 
plates in science class. Drawings 
or pictures placed directly over 
the lighted glass can be traced on 
onionskin or tracing paper. A spe- 
cial rack be constructed to 
hold standard lantern — slides. 
These are but a few of its uses. A 
resourceful teacher can employ 


may 


the case in many ways. 


A Complete Program For 


Menstrual Education 


A Young Lad . 


y Now’ 
kle r giris 9-1 


tr ind overt, 





10-Minute All-Color, 16mm. Sound 
Motion Picture 
n by Ww iit 


Highly praised by educator 


wities, parent and chur er ) Se 
| iff t tl stk y ot st 9.0) 


The Scory of 
Di ney Pr 


/ 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual 


idreds of teachers helped 
s Guide. It is flexible at ee f 7 
ito any teaching cond: 1 
{ 
irge color Chart on met S } | 
logy 18 designed tor | 9 { 
lassroor P re Me . a i> alt » 
etailed on easy-t low < Lo -e 
Witty rs 


So Many Students Have Already 


Benefited From This Program 


: Booklets 
tage of this complete prowgran ot ® 
| at me trual education eve year Film 
You'll find the booklets, fil chart ° 
if guide well integrated to give Teaching 
lents a sound knowledge Guide 
t l : 
of this tant ( ne ¢ if 
' Chart 
program « y part of itis available - 
d wit! ALL YOURS 
‘ ot Kotex*, Juse till FREE! 
th 
Tw 
ee nn eee ee 
W] : | | e | | INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTT® Propucts Co | 
» - 
1@N SMNOuUId a Lirl He COlC . 4 dl Dept. I-14 | 
C | Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill | 
° ° 
b ut menstruation / sens ta 
a O S Ol ° | m, “The Story of Menstruan 
| “ ed llow 4 week | 
; ; | howe llow 5 weet | 
At i year car hana i ate ‘ ivTee \« ea Yo 
| r low 6 week | 
La ow iS a booklet written especiall or the rl c to twelve 
: : : | n he ft wink | 
| plaims me n aS anormal part of lite in s ple ter hye i | | g ) copies | 
ca under i ! her how to take care of herse t when That Day | t' RE A YOUNG LADY NOW | 
urrive. This booklet deals only with an ot cere Oo 
| I er eg opies | 
ve rer group, an | heips ci uinate the shock of the t Known | | PUF INALLY YOU | 
, , . 
You can nake a copy of t s book available to every girl in your clas | | gy Char leaching G | 
Ie e work of the same people who gave you “Very Personally Yo | | 
' ' , . N 
a more detailed booklet on 1 enstruation for older girls. Either of these | | 
book le can be ed esst 5 elt. Y« will rem of | » | 
eve eater vaiue whe ‘ i par nieprate pre ram of | | 
i 
. 
ine Ai ¢ i crc. | | 
Eo dice ennecanicnitneeednnient ce-ch ensue Caen einen 
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A-Y Boosters 
Health 


Physical Education 


opuens is nothing unique or dif- 
ferent about the use of audio- 
visual aids in health and physical 
Phe principles 
any tie ld of 
may be 


education. same 


apply as in other 
learning. The visual aid 
as simple as a picture of an apple 
which is cut out and shown to a 


kindergarten child. or it may be 


a very larus elaborate bulletin- 
board display ke veloped “asa lass 
project, Neither size nor elabo- 


rateness, however, is a criterion of 
worth. The thing to 
keep in mind is that the visual aid 
is a means to an end, a tool with 


which to accomplish one’s pur- 
pose rather than an end in its« If. 

Probably there is no other tield 
in which such a variety of free or 
inexpensive visual aids is so easily 
available as in the field of health. 
For a start in collecting such ma- 
terials, refer to any methods book 
in health education. or talk with 
the specialist in health or physi- 
cal education in your school. The 
Journal of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Reereation, which is 
the professional journal in these 
fields. contains a special section 
on audio-visual Ask your 
physical-education teacher to lend 


you his copies. 
‘ Space does not permit presenta- 
tion of an all-inclusive list of ways 
teaching through 
audio-visual 


of improving 
the use of boosters. 
bout the following ‘ xample = of the 
manner in which they have been 
used in teaching health and physi- 
cal education may be enlighten- 
ing. It is sugges sted that teachers 
adapt appropriate ideas to their 
particular grade levels and school 
situations. If in doubt, seek assist- 
ance from an expert in the field 
Any vood health text series con- 
tains innumerable suggestions to 
aid in making correct judgments 
as to the grade level at which a 
device is appropriate. In the last 
analysis. the reaction of your 


group is the best criterion of the 


success of a particular audio- 
visual aid, 
In general. the younger the 


group involved, the simpler the 
visual aid should be. If it is a pie- 
ture, it should tell a story simply 
and in a straightforward manner 
The ce ntral idea should be plain 
ly evident. 

Color contributes greatly to the 
picture's effectiveness and the ob 


poets depicted should be easily 


John H. Shiau 


Dual Professor, Education and Physical Education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


recognized and well known to the 
pupils. In the upper grades, the 
aids may 
more elaborate, but the purpose 


should be readily apparent, 


be ome progressively 


Health and Hygiene 


One first-grade teacher, recog- 
nizing that children of six need 
many reminders about personal 


hygiene routines. had the chil- 
dren make posters to put in their 
rooms at home. One poster con- 
sisted of a picture of a bar of 
Soup, a comb. a toothbrush, and a 
tube of toothpaste, At the top of 
the poster were the words: Stop! 
Can we help you? In general, the 
aids on this level should 
contain litthe reading material 
and merely depict simple health 


‘ isual 


prac tices, 

Another teacher had her class 
cut out pictures of different foods 
and mount them on 
The class then picked out pie- 
tures of the which would 
make a well-balanced breakfast. 
luncheon, and dinner. Basic-seven 
food charts could be prepared in 
manner and studied to 


foods 


a similar 


be sure a well-balanced diet is be- 
ing chosen. Although commercial- 
ly prepared aids may be more 
beautiful, and technically more 


correct, there is value in having 


children prepare their own aids, 
Dramatizations or puppet shows 
used to tell health 


have been 


stor i = effec tive ly in many -« hools. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
filmstrips 


Company has which 


ean be used in conjunction with 
Health Hero Series. These 
are intensely interesting to chil- 
dren of the upper vrades, 

teacher consider: 
able interest in vood posture and 


their 


One created 


body mechanics in her class by 
making stick figures with mov- 


able joints. These were used to 
indicate and 
posture or hody mechanics. Such 


correct incorrect 


models gre available commerecial- 
ly but 
equally effective. 


homemade figures are 


Safety 


In the field of safety 
innumerable opportunities for the 
use of visual aids. Examples are 
pictures showing the correct and 


there are 


the incorrect ways of performing 
certain tasks, Safety around fire, 
simple diagrams indicating good 
safety 
street, riding a bieyele, or playing 


practices in crossing the 


on the playground, might be por- 
trayed. In one school a miniature 
intersection was developed as a 
class project complete with stop- 
and-go-sign, a pupil acting as a 
policeman, and other class mem- 
bers acting as pedestrians, motor- 
ists, and bicyclists, 


Physical Education 


In physical education also, 
many opportunities exist for the 
visual aids. The old Chi- 
nese proverb, “A picture is worth 
a thousand words,” is especially 
true in regard to physical activi- 


use of 


ties, for the camera can cateh and 








Division of Visual Bducation 
Cleveland Public Schools 


hold a performance. Obviously 
the skill studied must not be too 
advanced for the group for which 
it is being used. A word of cau- 
tion in regard to selecting pie- 
tures from the hewspaper: often 
such, shots are posed or distorted 
in order to make a dramatic pie- 
ture. Be sure the picture chosen 
is technically correct for the skill 
you are attempting to teach, Don't 
overlook the extra impetus given 
to learning in well- 
known athlete's picture. 

In some schools vreat Interest 


chosing a 


in physical-cducation activities is 
carried into mathematics, 
and viee versa, by preparing bat- 
ting-average charts for baseball, 
percentile tables showing 
gains in height and weight, and 
graphs depicting inereases in 
intramural participation. These 
charts are then used as visual evi- 
dence of accomplishments, 
Charts, flannel boards, or mag- 
netic boards are useful in demon- 
strating court) positions or for 
explaining new 
elementary-school children, 
Singing games and folk dances 
have been recorded for years and 
should be used much more widely 
than they have been in stimulat- 
ing rhythmic activities in the ele- 
mentary school, In more recent 
years, square-dance and creative 
rhythms materials have been de- 
veloped in’ quantities on dise, 
wire, or tape. The value of such 
materials as stimulants to learn- 
ing is clearly demonstrated by the 
rising tide of popularity of these 


over 


class 


games to older 


activities at all age levels 


Summary 


The possibilities for enriching 


fields of 


your teaching in’ the 
health and physical education 


through the use of audio-visual 
aids are almost unlimited. A litth 
imagination, a litthe planning, in 
of the 


Hecessary, un 


order to time the use 
terials correctly, are 

well as effort 

the materials, but the 
be worth while, for your pupils 
will learn will 
your teaching fully. 
tomorrow to enrich your teaching 


ihe 
“ome in collecting 

results will 
and 


ior enypoy 


more Start 


through audio-visual boosters! 
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We “Taught” 
SOUNDCRAFT 
Tape to Help 
YOU Teach! 

















| eitt nindcralt—proneers 
» the nnest und recording to 
bring your audio-visual program 
the clearest, most lifelike magnetu 
recat tape ava lable 
You inderaft has “taught” 
ts Magnetic tape vell, ha given it 
ll of the high hid the true-to 
lite realm tl ' ley 
iiage drama ! ! r 4 ! ( 
ers 
hbounderalt engineer col 
tantly develo, nad test ' . . 
precsesss, materials, method NOTE: For ea ! tabilit 
aay ound ¢ re ra ’ od j ie Cheer 
studios. radw and tel on stator ( rving ¢ e (at ! t). Ask r 
motion pictur tide nd other t 
helds consistently pecily Soundcratt 
Magnetic lap lhey enthu ti REEVES 
‘ illy endor cif pel r recot ling 
ind play! ich characterimtn SOUNDCRAFT 
Your work, too, can benefit from CORP. 
the greater q ility of ounderaft 
Lape lry it. Hear the difference Dept. T, 
uenwenil 10 East 52nd Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
*| tA iI 











the VICTOR 16mm 
is easy to operate 


Instructors find the Victor l6mm Projector so simple to set up, so easy 
ti thread, so convenient to operate You thread your Victor in about 
over sound drum, through film channel, on to reels 
Operating controls are grouped together for easy 
operation Easy 
instatile assures posiiive picture centering from any throw angle, up or 
Satety tilm-trips automatically stop 
prevent film damage. For 


27 seconds 


and it's done 
Start motor, turn on lamp, turn up sound volume 


down, plus professional framing 
projector in case of film emergency 


sure, simple operation, choose a Victor 


Write Dept. S-1 for booklet 
Information.” 






free “Where to Get Film and Film 


0 
(I VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


New Yerk @ Distributers Threagtest the Werid 


© 


Chicago * 
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wanted to buy a new rug 


= ror 


for vour house. vou would not 


enter the first furniture store vou 


came to and purchase the first rug 


You 


would shop around, and decide 


shown = by the salesman 


where you could get the rug vou 


liked at the 


Certainly, you should be just as 


most favorable price 


decide to buy 


Annual- 


careful when vou 


audio-visual ¢ quipimeni 
ly. school people throughout the 
United States purchase hundreds 
ol pieces of equipment tor use in 


Yet. 


audio-visual instruction too 
these 


know how to a hieve 


olten not 
a maximum 
return from the money available. 
This 
selecting audio-visual equipment: 
tells lo spend 
vour audio-visual budget wisely. 

Ll. Select high-quality 
equipment, [t is poor economy to 
machines that will not stand 


Noth- 


ing is more exasperating than to 


in short it how 


only 


buy 
up under normal school use, 


have the projector fail to operate, 
The re 


equipment on the market. Do not 


are a great many grades of 


end up PC ULELy -W ise and poured 
foolish. Many different 
als operate school equipment, and 


inediy icdua- 


it may take some punishment, 

2. Investigate the 
ance of equipment in schools 
where it is in use. Before deter- 


mining which model 


and brand to buy. visit 
the ighboring mq hools and 
mquire as to experience 
various kinds of 
Heads of au- 


dio-visual centers in the 


with 
equiprient 


school systems are al- 
wavs willing to advise. 
Compare reports from 
several centers to find 


common denominators, 

3. Avoid buying new, 
untried models. Vianu- 
alw avs im- 

their equip- 
But the latest 
may sometimes 
further 
revealed bs 
test ol 
years 


lacturers are 
proving 
ment. 

models 
require retine- 
ment, as 
the acid 
Three 
salesman told me about 
a new model in a re- 


aco one 


or 


Vv 


p wticl 


F. Dean McClusky 


CRITERIA for 
SELECTING — 
A-V Equipment 


which he be- 
lieved buy. A 


later his enthusiasm for this par- 


cording machine 


Wis a vood Veal 


ticular model had « vaporated 
the new model did not stand up 
The latest is not always the best 


1. Request the 
tives of the different companies 
selling expensive equipment to 
demonstrate their machines be- 
fore a committee including both 
teachers and the school officials. 
choice, the 
(a) the simplie- 


representa- 


In making a group 
should consi r: 
itv of operation of the machine: 
ib the 


adjusting it: (e} 


case ol cle unity. oiling. 
the 


and sharpness of the picture over 


the entire projection area, and the 
quality of the sound if a sound 
projector, radio, TV set, on “play 
back” is being selected (check the 
relative quality of sound and its 
demonstration 
in the room where it will be used 
the dura- 


control by actual 
most frequently): (d 
bility of the equipment and the 
sulety ol the 
ache quaecy of the cooling svstem of 
the reliabil- 
the 
quality and availability of service 
(h) the quality of the 


its Operation; (e) 


the lamp house: (f) 
ity of the manufacturer: (¢) 


lens, if it is a projector: and (i 


whether or not the machine can 


bre equipped with le tises suitable 


to the size of the room amd the 





Only thoroughly teacher-tested 


materials are wise purchases. 











length of throw (the distance from 
thre projector to the sereen). 

>. In general, it is best to se- 
lect equipment for specific pur- 
poses. Machines which are suit- 
able for classrooms are frequently 
not designed for auditorium use 
Conibination outfits, with the ex- 
ception of projectors which take 
both the slidefilm and the 2” x 2” 


avoide dl. W hile 


slides, are to be 
many motion-pireture 
can be used as public-address sVs- 
tems, it is better to buy a separate 


public-address outfit. 

6. When a number of units 
of the same kind of equipment 
will be purchased. standardiza- 
tion is desirable. Anvthing which 
will facilitate operation and care 
and will avoid con. 
By <tand- 
ardizing on one make of machine. 


of machines. 
fusion. is commendable. 
miter hang ol parts ts possible 
Furthermore, when several units 
are purehased, favorable — di-- 
counts in price can be obtained. 
Training teachers how to operate 
several models is time-consuming 
7. Do not concentrate on one 
type of equipment to the exelu- 
sion of others, A comprehensive 
audio-visual program embrace - a 
variety of equipment, because 
each of the diflerent audio-visual 
aids makes its own contribution. 


The equipment core essential 


to broad utilization of audio- 
visual materials includes projee- 
tors for motion pietures, slides, 
slidefilms, and opaque materials. 
It also includes such facilities as 
blackboards, flannel boards. bul- 
letin boards. sftereoscopes, maps, 
picture files, globes, recorders, 
record players. radios, se reetis, 
public-address outthits, exhibit 


cases, models, tachistoscopes, mi- 


eroproyectors, photographic ap 
paratus, intercommunication sys- 
darkening, and 


Good utiliza- 


tems. classroom 
television receivers 
broad 


tion is a correlary of a 


equipment base. 

%. Select equipment in terms 
of a long-range plan. The school 
administrator confronted with the 
problem of developing a compre- 
hensive program finds that he has 
to make 
establish 
to purchasing different types of 


three decisions: first. to 


priorities with respect 
equipment: second, to decide on 
the number of units of a speoonkn 
type of equipment that wall be 
needed: and thied. to determing 
which machine is best suited to 
the needs of the After 
these decisions have been made. 


“4 hool. 


a schedule of buying over a peri- 
od of months or vears can be out- 
lined. By 


plan. discounts can be taken ad- 


having a long-range 


vantage ol from time to time. 


9. Avoid fads. but keep in- 
formed as to trends in selecting 
equipment. \ unlike a 
fad, is a mirror of experience. As 


trend, 
new devices are developed and 
tried out. schools discard come of 
the old and buy new materials 
and equipment. Thirty years ago 
the 35 mm. motion picture was 
Phen the 
try perfected 16 mm. safety film. 


and later 8mm. film. Now school- 


used in schools. indus- 


venerally use 16 mm. film, 


The trend in selecting phote- 
graphic cameras for still black and 
white pictures is toward the reflex 
type which takes 2',” x 244” pie- 
tures and the speed graphic which 
takes a 344” x 44,” picture. For 
photography the 
toward the double-frame 
camera. In purchasing a camera 
for color photography. be certain 
that the lens is fully color correct- 
ed. In all optical equipment the 
trend is toward the purchase ol 
The demand for 
light 


35 mm 


higher-power sources for 


(500, 750. or 1ooo 
has become standardized. 


projectors 
watts) 
In electronic 
the trend is toward tape. 

10. In general, do not select 
a substitute piece of equipment 
which “is just as good.” Experi- 
shown that substitute 


recording machines 


ence has 
equipment when compared on a 
basis of strict technical specitiea- 
tions with the desired brand does 
not measure up. 

In outlining the ten eriteria for 
selecting new audio-visual equip- 
ment in the previous paragraphs. 


l have purposely avoided highly 
technical speerlieations, They are 
know, but 
does not permit an excursion mite 
detail of this kind. Audio-visual 
materials are to be seen and 
heard. Uf the equipment fails to 
distinet visual 
then the 
equipment is mot the kind to se- 
lect for use in instruction, In es- 
thought 
which that has 
been written on the evaluation of 


tmiportant to space 


produce el ar. 


and or sound Hhhapes, 


semee, this-is the basic 
underscores all 


audio-visual equipment 


i 
_ | 


No matter which you use... 


EVERY 


Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, 
in appearance and price—but Viewlex 
has something extra! Rigidly controlled 
standards of QUALITY carried through 
every step of manufacturing assure pro- 
jectors thot are trouble free and a 
delight in operation. VIEWLEX QUALITY 
CONTROL is a precious property—it is 
the real reason why Viewlex guaroan- 
tees every Viewlex projector for « 


lifetime! 


Plays 


V-20 -¥-22C - ¥-25C } 
For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bantem slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds, V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 


lenses. 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


standerd and long- 
playing records, up to 16” 
—two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33'/3, 45, oF 
78 F.p.m 
4" x 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors 
6" x 9 detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 


Model WR— 


Model WHD— 


The ideal 


sharp projection; 


filmstrip projector. 













V-4S — V-44$ ) 
For single-frame filmstrip. 
budget priced 

Clear, 
brilliant 

























(vicwuex AP-7CT 


For professional use where 
site of audience demands 
extreme brilliance, For sine 
gle and double frame, ver 
tical and horizontal film. 
strips and 2 « 2 and Bantam 
slides. Finest optical system 
ever devised. 750-watt. Mo- 
tor fan cooled. 




















illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
e! V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled, 
Zz", 3", 5° and 7” focal- 
length lenses available. 















‘ VIEWMATIC 





Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 x 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
remote control push-button 
or automatic timer, Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed. For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions. 





“Change-O-Matic” Automatic slide 
changer accommodates paper, glass, 
metal, or tape slides intermixed. 
















35-01 
ek, ie: 
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STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm films 
strip advance mechanism, 
Hand-held push-button, Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Spesker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors [il- 


lustrated here with V 25C}. 
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Audio-Visual Materials... 
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Coupons are on pages 24, 44, 46 (Audio-Visual; 
110, 112 (General). 
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JACK C. COFFEY AUDIO-VISUAL CABINETS. Please send literature on your A-¥ cabinets 


w boy tor Table Filmstrip Files 


Ins. 479 


ty , be 1.64 
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NEw ¥ ' f 8 Ff AT NA w vif A , - 


tat 1.64 
FESS EE ETE EEE EEE EEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEHESESESEE SECC EOOOESE 


AUDIO EOUCATION, INC 


tate 1.54 
SESS EEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEETEEEEEEEIESESESESEEEEESEEESEO 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC Pie ‘ » FREE py f the w 56 


ft a € eq 


197 


treet or RI 


S4 
y 


SESS EEEEE SHEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEESESESESEOESEEEEOEEOE 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS Plea 1 fre y ! 753.1954 ‘ plive stalog ' 
f ' , Ed ’ s| Mot f ture 


ns. 142 


i 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESEHESEESSSESESSESCHH HHSC ESSEC SSE SESE ESCS EEE EES 


STANDARD PROJECTOR & EQUIPMENT CO ‘ f ' ’ t the New 
ANDARI PR f | a i M 4 


Name 


street or R.D 


ty 54 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSHSSSSSEESE ESSE H SESE HSH ESSEC ESE ESSEC 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


199 


1.64 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 151. Please send me py of the FREE 
Rhy fe f ’ } 

ns. 247 
Qf bh 


tat 4 
: } 


SESSSSSSESE SES SSS SES ESSE ESSE SSSESSSSSESSESESSESESESESSSSSESESESESEESOSESOE 
DeYRY CORPORATION ease x terat 5 4 - 
’ Picture ? ect : ss adve 


ns. 99 
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A Teacher 
Builds a List 





























ANNE KOVACH 


Teacher. Third Crack 
Joshua Howard Sehool, 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Here is an example of how 
one teacher compiled lists of 
films and filmstrips before 
she started each unit. Why 
not follow her example and 
build similar lists? 








SUPPLEMENT the attractive 


charts and flash ecards you al- 


gta 


ready have. here are some vood 
films and filmestrips on the ears 


and eyes and their care, plus films 


on a Thrift Month topic, Money. 

“Eves and Their Carell 
min.: Eneyelopaedia Britannica 
Films. Rental. Animated draw- 


ings of the parts of the eye com- 
bined with the 
sivht. Eve defects, effects of radia- 
tion, and eve infections. 

“Health: Your Eves at Work” 


physiology ol 


67 frames: Jam Handy 
and function of the eves 
“How We See 


ciety for Visual Education. Fune- 


1b frames: So- 


tions and purposes of the eves, 

“See Better Healthy 
Il min.: Coronet Films. Hlow can 
we take care of our eves and why 


Eves” 


4 


should we Importance of good 


food, sleep, cleanliness, correct 
posture, lighting, and checkups 
“Your Eves” 9 min.: Young 


America Films. The structure and 


function of the eve with simple 
causes and correction of nearsight- 


Also. 


is protected by eve- 


edness and farsightedness. 
how the eve 
brow. evelash, evelid. and tears. 
“Kars and Hearing 10) mainm.: 
Knevelopaedia Britannica Films 
Hlow the parts of the ear operat 
and some ear pathology 
“Health: How Your Ears Work” 
OL frames: Jam Handy, Purpos 
and funetion of the ear 
“Hear Better: Healthy Ear- 
l reel: bilms Thi ear 


Coronet 


structure and proper care, 


“How the Ear Funetions”— | 
Association Films. Inc. Rent- 
al. Functions of outer, middle, and 


ré el: 


inner ear. How sound waves are 
conveyed, 

“How We Hear” (A 578-2) 37 
frames: Society for Visual Eduea- 
tion. Function and purpose of ears. 

“Your Ears”—1 Young 
America Films. The structure and 
ear. How the ear 
waves and sends 


function of the 
receives sound 
them to the brain. 
“Fred Meets a Bank” 10 min.; 
Coronet Films. Fred deposits his 
money in a bank, and in doing so. 
learns how the bank operates. 
“Story of Monev”—2 reels: 
British Information Services. De- 
velopment of the monetary sys- 
tem from simple barter to modern 
banking: the 
checks, and banking houses. 
“Lsing the Bank”—11 
Eneyvelopaedia Britannica Films 
Frank Adams deposits cash and 
ehecks in his savings account, re- 


evolution of coins. 


borrows, signs a 
checking ae- 


ceives tmterest, 


note, and opens a 
count 
“What Is Money?" 10 min.: 
Coronet Films. How a five-dollar 
bill funetions as a standard of 
value, for future payment, store- 
value, medium of ex- 
Also. the evolution § of 
money from barter to checks, 
“Your Thrift Habits”—I1 reel: 
Coronet Films. Pointers on setting 
up budget. careful buying, 
without 


house ol 
change. 


doing 
choosing 
future 


evtravaganees, 
immediate and 
satisfactions 


between 











reviews of New Re 





Sallv Swee tland 


a 
re 
Za 


a . 
cords 
r - 


— 


\ ELVA S. DANIELS 


‘ 
\ 


Here is another bargain from the 
eri The Little White Du 


Columbia 2 ra] rpm $25 
Sul 1) a pleasin riale voice, the 
wppy little sone also tells about a 
ttle reen trog, a black bu and 
red snal Children will love the 
und elects, too On the revers 
Over ! the Mi idow. 

vihict mu hay probably heard | 
Your cl vill soon learn t 

both of th love them 


Lauds Bemelmans? His charm 


les are cute, tender, and tun 

nul ent ma ippeal to all 
| i I ilbun Ludwi 

lrvnal Viadeltr vith mous 


Franz Schubert RCA Victor 
LY 2016. 3314 rpm. $3.00. or EYB 


‘ j rpm $9 %%. Y lbh 46 

‘S , Vietor ha )) ovided 

| y combination of tour of 

man tori with music of 

iSters Vadeline tells about 

nd tl attach ind s cou 

rie vith Schubert’ miss to 

Rosamunde.” Lhe second tale ts 

Phe Lonesome Pin llumminated 
er { om Beethoven’ Pas 

il Svimphony lust when the 

mp ou our throat 1 ettin Loo 
1 e told to picture an a 

ta ising the hunters binocu 

Rosebud” wa ust made tor 


Second Movement of Haydn’ 
Surprise Symphony.” Sunshine’ 


| last, coupled th parts ol 
kk ! QCo)yverture ind you will 
entle whunsyv of a musi 
cho i crabbed landlord, and the 
1 fF ‘) rent Thieorie Here is al ce 
httul CNPCTICHCE oO ny cla 
I to ind a | Dut elles 
tron t tr sical 3 

) ‘ 
d } ( ict primal 
( 1 te re it reall 
( ( t} I! ul ould 
er” ; ann 


lection b oO ore creative 
ror t! t 
i) | Humor jlaved b 
yhone, to the st hytl 
! Ma he Milita Other 
Delibes’ Pizzicato 


P ] , na | idow’ Mu ( Bo 


Where to Get the Records 


If records reviewed in this depart- 
nent each month cannot be purchased 
or ordered from your local reeord 
store. you can secure them from either 
of these two supply houses: Children’s 
Reading Service. L078 St. John’s Place 
Brooklyn 13. N.Y. (excellent catalogue 
lassified and graded $.10) ani 


Filucational Services, 1702 K St. NW 


Washington, Db (free catalogue), 























1e)} 


ENCYc, 


~ 
R.S.V.P. EBF, WILMET 





THE SILVER 


GENERAI 


OF EDUCATIONAL 


g OIA 8 
g R,, 


ySinn® 


* . 
“Ms ine 


ANNOUNCING 


ANNIVERSARY 


CATALOG 


OF 


Encycltpucdia Sprlannica Stlnds 


JANUARY, 1954 
THE WORLD’S FINES? 
AND MOST SIGNIFICANT LIBRARY 


MOTION PICTURES 


ad 


ILLINOIS 






































a 
whole 

new 

world 

of learning 





I ally d wd tl n 
rad th Coronet filn pr 
\ cin , | oft lea 
the j wn el, bor in the 
lam ‘ nd motion picture VO 
ters act ! ( ind hear tud 
, r own a nm rea ti 
t reer 
( ( fils pr ! 


Our Big, Round World 


City Pets: Fun and Responsibility 


Building Better Paragraphs 


Story Telling: 


For complete information on how 


Core t fils to 1s n i 


Coronel FINS vers. 1-154 corones Building Ch 











INSTRE 











Mother Hen's Famil 
Goldilocks and The 
Garden Plants and How 
You Tell It in Order 


POR. January 1054 




















Audio-Visual Waterials... 
TEE fo Gow 


‘ nve ew y ‘ ‘ e—t Coupon 
pervice, THE INSTRUCTOR May e, Da e NY 





Coupons are on pages 24, 44, 46 (Audio-Visual); 
110, 112 (General). 





VICTOR ANMIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION Please 


an Audio V s!) Prog . bing how to get f snd how ¢ . 


te 64 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. Educ. Dept. 1-14. Pies ‘ 
fete y f The Story of Menstruat A ‘ pie JRE 
AY NG LADY NOW if ,F 9.17 pies VERY PER NA Y ¥ RS if 
) Me sf b ’ Teach } ie 
ns. 38 
' W 
ty tate 4 


COROMET FILMS. Please send me your new 1953-54 catalog 7. 
ns. 97 
Name c ' 
' - 
‘ Zor State 64 


REVERE TAPE RECORDERS 
including your new model, BALANCED Tf 
ment on Page 20 


j P f t st ¢ Revere 1 R. ; 
NE REVERE WN T )@ how sdvertise 


Please 


hool Neme & Adds 


ty 7 tate 64 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Please send Where t e EBF Film juide 
Q k Raters e List of EBF Fila and the ow ERE Ff trig stalog " nent ed 
in ERP advertic« ‘ 
68 
Name Gra 
tree! Rt No. f 
cw Z tate 64 


ViIEWLEX, inc Dept. ABC Please send me y { trated literature View 
lea pr ect 
ins 472 
Name Tr) 
Street or R.D " 
cit Z . tate 4 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY Please send specia formatior your Handmede antern 


Slide Materia 


ins. 307 


Name Grade 
Street of FO 
City Zone tate 54 


GOLDE MFG. CO Piease send ey A v i t hlet Projector Gems 
‘ t ‘ Pace 4 
Ins. 450 
Name Grade 
Street of &.0 } 
City 4 e tate 4 


RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Please i ' py of y new educat : 
e i catalog . ° t ve t and ma a che 
ins. 163 
N ” G te 
eet or RD 
ty Zone State 54 
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FILMSTRIPS 


to Use in 


the Classroom 





1)! ) pr od I ‘ irch n 
hows ov ‘ ' ite 
I | prep t ' or id ti ps ll 
the ind 1 ! t ti cat 
be helped lated by the use 
ol od t 1} I p) 
‘ t) tx aa ( le tl I as ¢ ( 
( t | ‘ it tro 
( tie up. ¢ 1} 
Polit I tle ( 
i tin our ret the 
it iu ( a ne a 
Trot t I mil ‘ 
ca truct I ria 


Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.. L150 Wilmette Ave.. Wilmette, 
Hil. 


(sy) ’ / B hey y 

ind Aeef Bu 1} lal 
fricriclhine exhil ‘ rake thie 
pu ture ( ct th pr ! pu 
pil $56.00 per set: S600 single 
trip 


kve Gate House, 2716 41st Ave. 
Long Island City I. N.Y. 


( lomal Ay © str p I 
color) sl he mport twa 
t! ttl olo I ere peo 
pl i} ) ntegrit ind a 
willir { ork Wi eo the 
contributior made b thi peop 
Prom mia barn ad trade We 
also se on cy hich led to 
the \ ul Revolutios For 
muddle and upper grad S$o0.00 
per set; $6.08 e strij 


Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blyd., Detroit LI. 


Music Stor ’ (6 strips in col 


ol \ tiie tor vii 


ol the ti } I ptured uw 
the visualizat 1 hac hilmstrip 
t a tinniul rite n both 
musi and erature For tl | 

t til ule S2/.00) per set 


Voody Bible Institute, 820 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago 10. 


Sermons in Scence” 


& strips 


n color auiscus StrOmMOTNN the 
tom, marine lite, and nature, cor- 
relating sé itific dat na rel 
oul View px t / ; / la 
weompamed b rration re 
! per second Lh trips ar 
Closely related with a motion-picture 
series with sumilar titles Theis use 
IS not restricted t religious rroup 


suitable lor upper grades 





Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education. 
Ik partment of Communications, 


New York University 






Popular Science Publishing Com 
pany, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


pict what children learned in school 

ri hat activities were neluded 
n their daily live All roads led to 
Rome ind = these trips how. thi 
Ror ( | I is tl tra ley 5 ( il 
We se Roman temple. the For 
ur weotivitie I th ount iri¢ 
nu cit itself Childrer inh S¢ 


itize nship 


prep 

it the legal age of Kteon (,00d 
lor discussions of the rights and 
duties of citizens, and for a study 
ol farnily life Im ancient tine For 
i ddle ind upper grades $5.00) 


Society for Visual Education, 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 
Lhe new serie ( hildren’s Fairy 
laies” (6 str p 
Cinderella, Racket 
easter I Lhe 


includes 
Rabbit, The 
Little 
White 
and the VwIve? D ani Slee pu 
Beauty, Beanstall 
Phe artist has caught the 


in color 


spirit ol 


the tales in simple drawings. Valu 
ible lor reading and storytelling i 
the primary and middle erad 


| 
$26.50 per set: So.00 sinele trip 


Teachis ‘A 2 Bile 


teachers by suggesting m 


frif help 
ethods ind 
technique for using visual materi 
al Prepared 


ol Marearet 


Anocl 


unas 1 the d rectiolr 


Diviz of the Le 
school 


ound and practical advice on way 


t hake the filmastrip ellective 


Good for training classe curricu 
| ima eachers WwW ( 


up oF ! ethods or 


ul COTE 


brushing 


Young America Films, Inc. 18 E. 
bist St.. New York 17. 

‘Golden Book Ser No. 6” 8% 
trips in color neludes Robert 
ind His N Friends, Seven Lattle 
Postn Playground 
Indian India Vu Nancy. D 
Mister D 1 Doctor Squash the 
D Doctor 


evidence that w 


[hese strips are cor 
crete ll-made vis 


ual materials can stimulate interest 
and lead to reading tor 


to young eves. For language arts 


in reading 
enjoyment pictures appeal 


reading readiness, and torytelling 


school, kindergarten 


$25.75 per 


erades 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets 


Sheet No. 3 is 

would like a 
copy. send a stamped, addressed enve 
lope to Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Editorial 
Department, The Instructor, Dansville 
N.Y. (Por the three Reference Sheets 
place 6 cents postage on the envelopes.) 


Filmstrip Reference 
now available If you 













FILMS 
You Can Show 












































in Your School 


PROPER use of classroom films tm- 

plies that pupils are held r 
sponsible lor ate rial prese nted 
Otherwise, the viewing experience 
is reduced to the level of enter 
tainment, and many valuable teach- 


ing opportunities are lost. The 


teacher should hav a purpose lol 


showing the film, and let the chil- 
dren know of it 

Before sh no: List some ques- 
tions on the subject. Have the pu- 
points while 
vicwing the film. Ask them to look 
lor new topics 


pils look for speciti 
information related 
to the lesson, and any une xplained 
ideas, 

After she : Have them tell 
what the film explained in relation 
to their current work. Discuss the 
Were the 


answered? List 


quesuions it answered. 
listed 


new ideas. ‘The film may lead to 


questions 


ome pupil suggested projects 


THE BEAR AND ITS RELATIVES— 
13 min.; sound; color, and black and 
white; purchase; produced in 1953 by 
Coronet Films, Ine., Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1. 


with the raccoon 
brother” of the 


The film begir 
termed “the littl 


bear, and some of his living habits 
This is 


panda, 
more like his ancient relatives thar 


Pana by shots ol a 
which the narrator says 1s 


any other animal alive today. The 
Kodiak bear, found in Alaska, nev 
er climbs trees. Lhe polat bear, 
Arctic region, is. the 
vest swimmer of the I 
ind the largest animal found in tl 

north. The grizzly bear of North 
America will attac! only when cor- 
nered. The last scene shows th 
North American black bear. Most 


of the scenes were filmed trom ani- 


found in the 
ear lamuly 


mals in a zoo The narratiol 
Wormative, ind lively For pri- 


uv and middle grades 


THE BOY WHO WAS AFRAID—12 
min.; sound; black and white; pur- 
chase; produced in 1953 by Bailey 
Films, Ine., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28. 


Mike is afraid of dogs. With 
tives, and playmat s he finall 
his phobia. Mike’s cou 
puppy. By 


overcomes 
n, Butch, gives him a 
learning about dogs through the 
puppy, he eradually 
ifraid. Eventually, Mike 
to play with full 


crow! de a kor ddk nad uppet 


becomes les 
detelop 


cnoudcn cE nfide ree 


A DAY WITHOUT NUtUMBERS—I1I 
min.; sound; color, and black and 
white; rent or purchase; produced 
in 1953 by the Audio Visual Material 
Consultation Bureau, Wayne Lniver- 
sity, Detroit 1. 


Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Hlinois 
State College, Charleston 


iculties crop up that he had not 

cipated. For exam ple, he can- 
ot use the dikcaed court in 
his basement, or the dial on the 
When he 


wy he has irmuch better appre- 


phone returns to 


ition of what numbers mean to 


ou society Also, he has a more 


pronounced interest in 
his skill with 
ought to help children 
why it is important to learn and 


ck ve lop neg 
numbers. ‘The film 
appre clitt 


study number concepts. For pri- 


ars and I! ddle grades, 


rit MIRACLE OF REPRODUC.- 
PiON—15 min.; sound; black and 
white; purchase; produced in 1953 
by Sid Davis Productions, 3826 
Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles 56, 


Starting with flowers and_ pro- 
gressing through fish, birds, animals, 
and finally 
an honest atte mipt at teac hing basi 
Done 
with a good script and sound track 


humans, the film makes 


reproduction facts. simply, 
and employing animated drawings, 
the film ought to find wide accept- 
ance in the classroom. For middle 


ind upper grades 





STORYTELLING—CAN YOU TELL 
IT IN ORDER?—10 min.; sound; 
color, and black and white; purchase; 
produced in 1953 by Coronet Films, 
luc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


A circus clown, performing feats 
of magic, tells the story about a 
boy named Jim and how he prepares 
to go to bed. He tells the story 
in order, relating certain speciti 
facts Then, the 
udience to orally recreate the 
facts. Next, he gives examples ol 
how to make first things first Lhe 
facts of a more involved story are 
nted, and avain the 


clown asks the 


viewers 
re encouraged to reconstruct the 
facts Because this is often a dif- 
cult concept, the film ought to 


] 


he valuable to elementary teachers 


For primary and middk rades, 


YOUR FOOD—1'4 reels; sound; 
black and white; purchase; produced 
in 1953 by Young America Films, 
Ine., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, 


The importance of a correct diet 
for healthful living can be effec- 
tively taught by using this film. 
Live action and fantasy are com- 
bined to tell the story and accent 
the foods which make up a good 
basic diet. Health and science classes 

| find this film a valuable source 
formation For midd 


rades 


le and 


kilm Reference Sheet No. 1 


Many teachers have asked for refer- 
ence lists of current films. Dr. Byrnes 
has prepared one. If you want a copy. 
send a stamped addressed enve lope with 
Arthur | 
Kditerial Department, The Instructor, 
Diansville, N.Y 


your request to Dr. Byrnes 



















for 
more effective use 
of filmstrips 


IN TITE "RIMARY GRADES 






eo « « MSC 





the new 
a ™ 63 


4 = - 


Standard tow-soy ad 4 





Filmstrip Projector Stand 


With the new Low-noy Filmstrip Projector Stand for primary grades 


and kindergarten the teacher can operate the projector while seated 


among het pupils Low-anele, eve level projection lets them see pictures 


sharper and brighter on any classroom screen. I ilimstrips filed where used 

















- No. 19L. Standard Low-noy Projector Stand is 
$F ricoborle All-steel — stron mnd riwid for steady 
24 imiawe Useful ilo with) lieht lomo sound 
equipment, record players, recorders Tabk 
Z Fadil heiwht m4” x10” x16%", plus tf ds legs 
al . - . Silver gray hamumerloid finish "§ 60 
SR< y y Without filmstrip cabinet 15 
| a With No. 90C 2-drawer cabinet 
Capacity 90 filmstrif $31.30 
A h wkcease for ; hs | With No. 180C t-drawer cabinet 
} Cap. 180 filmstrips (illustrated $42.50 
Standard Wall File 
With No. 270C 6-drawer cabinet 
Convenient and practical for | Capacity 270 f trips S448.80 


filmstrip filing and finding 


-the simple, systematic way Standard Filmstrip Library Plan for organizing and ad 


to show what filmstrips are mitietering @ filmstrip library ie imeluded with sbevwe 
available. Flexible: add extra Drawers convertible for filing 675 paper mounts or 300 gla 
- . . lides at $3.60 per drawer 


units to fit any space, 


Neo. 90C. Heavy guage steels 17%"s ; . : 
| LO a1%4"s silver crap hammertoid See your audio-visual education dealer 


Capacity ©)  filmetrwp Fach 
$4975 
12” | 


$14.80; four or more 


m ordered at one time, each 








JACK ¢ COFFEY CO., WILMETTE, Itt! 












Hard-to-grasp science concepts are 
again simplified and clarified in 
this new addition to YOUNG 
AMERICA’s popular “Elementary 
Science Series”, Each filmstrip in 
troduces an important science con 
cept and conforms to those fact 
principles, meanings, and hypoth 
eses of science that are essential 
to the interpretation of natural 
phenomena that commonly chal 
ke nee ¢ hildren 


A New Filmstrip Set 
YAF’S ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE SERIES 


Correlated with leading lert- 
hooks for the ele die ntary school 






































Just Released - Set No.4 
Six Full-Color filmstrips, each 
about 40 frames 





















eChanging irface of the Karth 
etiravity eWeather 
eClimete @briction at We 
ell Heat | Tran fers 
Price: $30.00 per set of 6 




























These Other Outstanding Titles 
also available 
SET NO. 1 
Four black and white film- 
strips, ea h about 40 frames 


SET NO. 2 
x Full-Color filmstrips, 
each about 42 frames 


eThe Moon oTh« 
The olar ten eSimple M ine 
ehlectromagnet eLight 


Price: $30.00 per set of 6 

















































el) ind Night «} 


Magnet owl Make Rain 
Price: $10.00 per set of 4 













SET NO. 3 
x black and 
each about 40 frames 










white filmstrips, dine 










YAF I - to ‘ hase Ne 
YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, INC. 
















e} t } . 

































} . 








Price: $16.50 per set of 6 
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PRODUCERS 


Films,'Filmstrips, Flat Pictures, Slides, and Records © 





l6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Films, PO. Bow 1088, Hollyw j, Calif 
A. . Biims, tac, 1600 Broadway, New York 18 
Aimonac Films, tnc., 516 Filth Ave New York 36 
American Film Forum, inc 5l6 Filth Ave Ne 
Articts Films, tac. @ W 45th St, New York 
Association Films, 15 W 45th St. New York 


Audio Visual 

tien, 
Avalon Daggett 

Angels 6, ¢ 
Belley Films, 
Brandon Films, 
Broy Studios, 


Cathedral Films, 
Cornell Films, 
Coronet Films, ( 


tme., 1901 
met Bidg Chie 


Wayne University, 
Productions, 


ali 


9 « 


iON 


Walt Dinney Productions, 


Educotional Film Library Assoc., 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


mette i 
Files, inc., P.O 
Films of the Nati 
Frith Films, PO 
Hawley Lord, 


fat saetional 


Jam Handy Or 
Johnson Hunt 
Librory Films, 


Yors 18 


Cart F. Mahake Productions, 215 E 
March of Time Forum Films, 
820 
of Audubon Societies, 


Moody Bible ins 
National Assoc 
York 


National Film Seord of Canada, 


New York 
National Satety 
Drive, Chicaae 
Nu-Art Films 


Official Films, 25 


Princeton Film Center, ( 
RKO Radio Pictures, 


York 
Simmel-Meservey, 
Sterling Television Co., 
Swank Motion Pictures 


tnc., 6! 
Heidentamp Nature Pictures, 
Paul Hoefler Productions,7914 5% 
Instructional Cinema Service, 
Instructional Films 
Film Buy 
International Film Foundation, 
onitation, 

roductions, 
inc., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co . 


ine . 


Bos 
ons, 
565 


358 
Ine 
"4 
w 


24 


titute, 


Council, 
4 


w 


inc, 


Teaching Film Custodians, 
4 


United Nations, 


U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Washington 
of the Air Force, 

ond Treasury Dept. 
United World Films, 
$149.61 Sty 
Young America Films, 


U.S. Dept 
Interior 


Wild Life Films, 


Bule Co. PO 8 


Nu-Art Films, 
Radio-Mat Slide 
Sewyer's, Inc 


Society for Visual Education, 


Chicago 14 


Southern Colorsiides, 
Aids Exchange, 


Teachin 
Visual Sciences, 


American Council on Education, | 


Washington 6 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
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Audio-Visual Materials Bureau, Wayne University 


Audio-Vicual School Service, 20 East 35th St 

Bailey Films, tnc., 6509 De Lonapre Ave, H yw 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plare 
Classroom Films, inc., 37! E 44th St.) New York 
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Coronet Films, Cor 


Current Affairs, Film Divi: 18 E. 41st St New York 17 

Curriculum Films, inc., 10 E. 40th St New York 16 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 5S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., W 
mette, | 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave, Long Island City 1, N.Y 

Filmiax Productions, 10 — 43rd St. New York 17 

Film Publishers, tnc., 25 Broad St. New York 4 

Films, inc., PO. Box 358, Wilmette, | 

Filmstrip Howse, 25 Broad St. New York 4 

Heritage Filmstrips, 87 1! 63 Drive, Rego Park 74, NY 

instructional Films, Inc., 120 W. 420d St. New York 18 

international Film Bureau, inc., 57 W Jackson Bivd hicago 

Jam Hondy Orgonirotion, 242) — Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Key Productions, 18 E 4)? St.. New York 17 

Knowledge Builders, 625 Mad Ave., New York 22 

Life aes Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

er Hi mslide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave El Ce to 8, 

elves Hill Book Co., Inc., Text-Film Dept, 330 W. 4 St 
New York 18 

Moody Bible institute, 820 N. La Salle St Chicago 10 

ae Bama of Audubon Societies, 10 Fifth Ave New 
Y 

National “Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the America 
New York 

Notional Satety Council, 20 N Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 

New York Times, Sch Service Dept 229 West 43rd St 
New York 18 

Pictorial Events, 597 Filth Ave New York ? 

Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div., 353 F th Ave., New York 

Silver Burdett? Co., 45 E 17th St. New York 3 

Society for tone p+ A Bly inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pariway 
hicaqgo 1 

United Re siens, Films & Visual Information Div... New York 

United World Films, inc., 1445 Pork Ave... New York 29 

cerry a Michigon, Audio Visual Education Center, Ann 
Arbor 

Visual co, Suffern, N.Y 

Yale University Press, 366 Fourth Ave., New York 16 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E 41st St. New York 17 

FLAT PICTURES 

British Information Services, 310 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Ming 

Field peenegerens, 18 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave.. New York 10 

Informative Classroom vanes Association, 40 lonia Ave 
NW Grand Rapids 2 

Lotin American Village Studie, 3530 State St., Santa Barbara, 


Cali 


National Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts., N.W., Wash- 
mgton ¢ 
Realistic Visual Aids, Highland, Callf 
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Audio Education, inc., 55 Filth Ave. New York 
Audio-Master Co., 341 Madison Ave, New York 17 


Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educa- 
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tion, Wayne University, Detroit 





Banner Records, Inc., 33 Union Square W., New York 3 

Burns Record Co., 755 Chicadee Lane, Stratford, Conr 

Capitol Records, Inc., Sunset & Vine Sts, Hollywood 28. Calif 

Charm Records, inc., Park Central Hotel. New York 19 

Children's Reading Service, 1078 St. Johr Place, Brooklyr 

Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson St, New York 13 

Columbia Records, inc., 799 Seventh Ave . New York 

Continental Record Co., Inc., 263 W. 54th St.. New York 19 

Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. S7th St.) New York 19 

Eastern Record Mig. Corp., 55-01 43rd St, Laure! Hill, NY 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy Dr " 
Angeles 45, Calif 

Encyclopoedia Britannica Films, iImc., 1150 Wilmette Ave 
Wilmette, | 

Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave. New York 1 

Folkways Records & Serv. Corp., 117 W. 4éth St. New York 19 

Greystone Corp., 600 Sixth Ave. New York 13 

Lincoln Records, Inc., 1420 Walnut St., Philadelph a 2 Pa 

Little Golden Records, 1230 Sixth Ave . New York ? 

Mercury Record Corp., 1475 Broadway, New York +4 

Nephew School Squores, Box 165, Palo Alto, Calif 

Rainbow Rhythms, P ©. Box 608, Emory University, Ga 

Record Guild of America, 1407 Br sawey, New York 18 

RCA Victor Records, on ational Services, Radio Corporation of 
Am ler a C amder N 

Records of Knowledge, Rex! rd Record Corp., 1440 Broadway 
ew York 18 

Squore Dance Associates, Freeport, N.Y 

You Productions, Inc., 236 W. 55th St. New York 19 

World Wide Records, 315 W. 47th St. New York 
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16mm Sound Projectors 


Amp Eastman Kodascope Movie-Mite 
Ar Forway RCA 
Be'! & Howe Kologreph Revere 
DeVry Victor Animetograph 
. * * . 

Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 
American Optical Bell & Howell Standard 
Ampro DuKane Society for Visual Education 
Argus GoldE Spindler & Sauppe 
Audio-Master Keystone View Three Dimensiona! Corp 
Bausch & Lomb LaBelle Viewlex 


Sound Slide Film Projectors 


ustrevox 


McC 


Movie-Mite 


ure Viewlex 


Opaque and Overhead Projectors 


American Optica Beseler Squibb Taylor 
Bausch & Lomb Keystone View Victorlite 
Radios and Phonographs 
Admira Genera! Electr Rek-O Kut 
Ansiey reath Stromberg-Carison 
Audiod Magaevor Webster-Chicago 
Califone Mas Westinghouse 
r ey Motorola Wurlitzer 
Eme Ph Zenith 
Fa worth RCA Victor 
Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 
Ar DuKane Pentror Sound Scriber 
Be Eicor RCA Victor Webster-Chicago 
Bre r Genera! Electric Rek-O-Kut Webster Elect 
slifone Maane j Revere w 4-Gay 
restw | Mo 
Tape Manufacturers 
A tape Minnesota Mining Reeves Soundcraft 
Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 
Ampr Bell & Howell RCA Victor 
Victor Animatograph 
Screens Flannelboards Tachistoscopes 
Da-Lite Visual Specialtie Keystone View 
Radiant Society for 
Vita-Lite Visual Education 
Cabinets and Equipment Containers 
Jack C. Coffey Neumade Products 
Film wapeontieng 
Peerless Film Processing re 
ADDRESSES OF PRODUCERS 
Admiral Corp., 3800 Cortiand St., Chicago 47 
——- Optical Co., Chelsea 50, Massachusetts 
ro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
oa ur Ans ey. Doylestown, Pa 


Apollo Division, Exce! Movie Products Co., 853 Dundee Ave., 


Eigin, | 
Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich 
Audio-Master Co., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Automotic Projection Corp., 19 W. 44th St., New York 18 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 526 St. Pau! St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
Beli Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio 
Beli & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 
Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave, Newark 8, NJ 
Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohlo 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Jack C. Coffey Co., 1147 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Crestwood Recorder Corp., Poughkeepsie, New York 
Crosley Div., Avaco Mig. Corg 132 Arlington St., Cincinnati 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski Rd, Chicago 39 
DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
DuKane Corp., St. Charles, | 
Eastman Kodascope, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y 
Bicor, Inc., 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago 7 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Co., 111 Eighth Ave, New York 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Forway Corp., 245 W. 55th St., New York 19 
General Electric Co., Electronics Dept., Syracuse, N.Y 
GoidE Mig. Co., 1214-22 W. Madison St., Chicago 7 
Heath Co., Benton Harbor, Michigan 
iiustravex Division, Electro Engineering & Mig 627 W. 

Alexandrine St., Detroit 1, Mich 

Meadville, Pa 


stone View Co., 
ee, Corp., 8044 Rid geway, Skokie 
Lobelle Industries, Inc., Oconomow w 
©. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 
Chicago 7 


11 W. Washington Bivd., 


Magnavox Co., fort Wayne, Ind 
Magnecord, Inc . 225 W. Ohio St., Chicag 

Minnesota Mining & Mig. =. 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6 
Motorola, Inc., 4545 W. Au justa Bivd., Chicago 

Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 E. Truman Rd, Kansas City 6, Mo 
Neumade Products Corporation, 328 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
Peerless Film Processing Corp., 164 W. 46th St. New York 36 
Pentron Corp., 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago 16 

Philco Corp., 445 E Tioga St., Philade!phia 

Radiant Mig. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd, Chicago 

RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, NJ 
Reeves Soundcraft €orp., 0 E. 52nd St., New York 22 
Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-0! Que s Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y 
Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16 


32-28 49th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 


Mark Simpson Mig. Co., 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 


Society for Visual Education, inc., 
Chicago 14 


Soundscriber Corp., 1446 Munson St., New Haven, Conn 

Spindier & Souppe, 220! Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calit 

Squibb Taylor, Inc., 1213 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 

Standard Projector & Equipment Co., 7106 W. Touhy Ave 
Chicago 31 

Stromberg-Carison Co., Rochester, N.Y 

Three Dimensional Corp., 4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa 

Victorlite Industries, 5350 Second Ave., Los Angeles 43, Calif 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd , Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Visual Specialties Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit 9, Mich 

Vita-Lite Sereen Co., 239 A St, San Diego 1, Calif 

Webster-Chicago Corp., 5619 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 

Webster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St, Racine, Wis 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Wilcox-Gay Corp., Charlotte, Mich 

Rudoiph Wurlitzer Co., 165 W Adams St, Chicago 

Zenith Radio Corp., 6601 W. Dickens St, Chicago 
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lieu mw lp ¢ human contact mn 
pure atuvosphere trugele for a live 
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' 
; lene 82000 apiece 
' 
' Vinten the electri apogelec TL 
} ertined eve thene blectrie ¢at 
; riuge Lampe at $5.00. Bleetrie Belt | oe of dnon 
; t $2.50. and Necktio Lights at $1.00 In our country today the number of doors 
} to achievement that stand as a challenge to 
leacher cere ureed ta purcl ee . . . . 
’ y ther ewer our youth is infinitely greater than it was 
‘ treatment designed ta produce that ’ ‘ 
' Soft Rounded Appearance The ’ twenty years ago. And we in this country 
’ product wa varanteed ta give to are blessed with a great freedom the free- 
 ] each and e1wery noman that fall . . M4 
; rounded wirlish form and indefinable dom of opportunity and enterprise that 
; therm which marks the timid hover vives us the right to select our own door 
; ing between buovant youth and AS] spring the son of one of my and the privilege ol opening it as wide as 
; concen charming womanhood 4 atm : 
; ; friends was graduated from college our energy and ability permit. 
} “oleetantioal gains have lees onack and when he had to decid which of sev- 
; - connpral ry! rperres om ges. eral offers of employme nt to accept, he This freedom is the core of what we eall 
; we per centa si oetitdren whe en P > 
' ter school remain at least to the age whed advice of his father and myself. He our American Way of Life. Its fruits can be 
; , e z . . 
; of twelve had majored in chemistry and among the seen in whatever direction we look. It ae 
; The O Pecbobiad ; offers were opportunities to work with counts for our leadership in almost every 
ie i sire ‘j il . o - 
} oun burt rng ne with an ; met ils. synthetic filers, on antibiotic . field ol human endeavor. Because ol it we 
, on mee wf / An ch +" f , Phat he selected the last-named field was, are a great nation. 
whe title ‘ elo . 
' hi “yr \ P ’ in Our OpPInion, an exes Hent choiee, for in 
; i siltey ” (,olden Glee ; 
; Gems of Son nl “Ye Merr ; it he will have great opportunity to ¢ xplore, Our wav. therefore. should be preserved 
‘ ' ‘; : . ‘ 
; vome 6 Ye Modern Lads and ; lo experiment, to improve, and to serve, and defended against the ideas that are 
ia ‘e ° . 
} ; alien to it. In my opinion, there is no large 
{ (ih, give me the giels whe will soil ; Phat this young man had received sever- group in America, with the exception of 
; , anne - Nt alec ' ; al offers did not overly impress me, for his parents, who are in a better position to in- 
eeel theme ‘ ‘ “ together ‘ . . 
t Fo be plain or feie ic © leaser thine ' record in school had been excellent. But | struct. to lead, and to inspire our children 
; But a kind, unselfish heart can bring ; was most decisively impressed when [ re- in this defense than the men and women 
' Crooed chee othe clarke wes ‘ 4 ‘ . 
’ waesrteacn s ee } alized that some ofl thre olle re had come who teach in our classrooms. You are our 
; ) from fields which did not exist at the time first line of defense against the enemies of 
} ; the voung chemist was born. They were the progress. 
I ; creation of the last twenty years. 
' Your opportunities are unlimited in serv- 
I was, of course, well aware of the phe- ice to our country for you are privileged 
; nomenal advances made in synthetic rub- to help our youth gain a full realization of 
} ; ber and plasties during the reeent past. Dis- the American Way of Life so that it will be 
; ; coveries in other tlelds, in atomic energy. preserved and perpetuated. Then future 
ee eae ae ae Se rT ee electronics, and other synthetic materials. generations will, like my young chemist 
to mention only a few, are well known to friend, be free to choose their own doors to 
all of us. But when | contemplated the ad- achievement, free to explore. free to ex- 
vanees made during one generation in vast periment, free to improve, and free to serve 
areas of our cultural, social, economic. and to the best of their ability. 


scientific life. Lrealized perhaps more clear- 


ly than ever chat with each discovery. with 


meee erp fel olen | Se f- , 
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How Well do 





create d new 


_ wing back to phonics has 
problems for the classroom teacher. Dur 
ing the 1920's and 30's when phenics was “in 
little 
But now that 


the doghouse,” teachers had reason for 
being interested in the subject 
agaim in good 


are taking stock of themselves 


tanding, teachers 


and the 


phonics ts 
meth 


ods now in use in the schools, 

“Im worrted!” a beginner in’ teaching 
frankly confessed. “IT never heard the word 
‘phonics until T went to college, and now I 
have to teach it!” 

Knowing the sounds of the letters was stand 
ard equipment for teachers when pupils were 
taught to “sound out” the new words in their 
reading Sut when it was found that sound- 
ing the letters interfered with the reader's 
thinking, phonics became so unpopular that 
few schools would risk ther reputation by 
continuing to teach it. 

Obviously, then, the new methods of phon 
ics are not sounding method In some, the 
emphasis has shifted so far to the Opposite eX- 
treme that the names, instead of the sounds, 
of the letters are being taught 


[he teacher writes the letter d on the 


board, and asks: “‘What is the name of this 
letter? Do you know any words that begin 
with the letter d?” ‘The same procedure i 


followed with other letters of the alphabet, 
b p,  t. & 


a word that 


and it The teachet then pro 


nounces begins with one of the 
letters on the board. The pupil points to, and 
s, the letter he “heard” at the beg 
of the word the teacher pronounced 


While the 


niques for word mastery in reading is debata 


rhaihie bniilnig 


value of such letter-naming tech 
ble, no teacher is ever puzzled over the name 
letter. But in the old 
phonic methods are again in use, teachers and 
pupils alike have their difficulties with the 
of the letters. ‘The explosives are pal 
ticularly troublesome. ‘The sound of pf is usu 
called buh 
‘The letter 7 is sounded (er 
Since by both methods the 


sounded separately before they are 


ol a schools where 


sound 


ally puh); b, and d, (duh 

consonants are 
blended 
with the vowel in the word, they are almost 
Indeed, it is the 
apart from the 


difficulty. 


sure to be distorted. sound 
ing of the 


that causes the 


consonant vowel 
New Techniques 
that all of 


today is a 


It would be a mistake to 
the phonics being ! 


assume 
usea in schools 
repetition of by-gone patterns. The good from 


the old programs survives, and new te hniques 


which are the result of 
research and experiment 
are contributing to bet- 
ter reading practices, 
Some of the new meth 
ods combine a number of 
techniques for improving 
skills in. word perception, 
Among these are the means for remembering 
word forms; the development and application 
of phonetic and structural analysis skills; the 
knowledge and use of appropriate rules for 
determining vowel and consonant sounds, and 


S\ Habifvine 


words: and the use of context 
clues in checking the identity of words by 
their meaning in the sentence. 


Vo strengthen the memory of word form 
the teacher writes on the board the word puch, 
Lhe pupils look at the begin 
middle, and the end of the 
asks, “With what letter 


With what letter does it end?” ‘The 


for example. 
ning, the word 
Phe teacher does it 


by eine 


Anna 





“What children need is a simple, 
workable technique for identify- 
ing new words for themselves." 











think of a 


and the 


looks like 
/ teacher pu A 
[he pupils then note the likenesses and dif 
ferences between the two words. 


that 
writes it 


then word 


pupil 


pach under 


Phe following examples show how phoneti¢ 
and structural analysis skills are developed. 
a I he 


the board and has it pronounced, The 


brook on 
chil 
dren then give words that rhyme with it, like 
book, look, look, cook, hook. ‘The 


leads the pupil to explain how by comparison 


teacher writes the word 


teacher 


with book they can pronounce the word brook 
2. Children 
of sub titution.,. 


form new words by methods 


By changing the initial con 
sonant in the known word down, the children 


Betty 
hel p 


Carol 


hands 


bell” 


You teach 


PHONICS ? 


D. Cordts 


School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


learn the words town, gown, frown, clown, 


drown, By changing the final consonants of 
stick, the words still, tiff, 


And by changing the vowel in 


and stitch are 


pan 


stin 
formed. 
the children learn pen, pin, pain. 

3. By 


pil examines the root: word jump, lor exam 


means of structural analysis the pu 


ple. Then by applying his understanding that 


a root word is a meaning unit, the pupil 

identifies pumped and jumpin In like man 
ner, helps, helped, helper, and help n 
A Functional Method 

Although the foregommw diversity of meth 


ods is not without merit, every teacher know 
that what children need ts a uniple, workable 
technique for identifying new words for them 
able 


Children need a technique 


selves bew children are to devise a sat 
isfactory method 
that will function in them readim 

bused on the 


peech 


One such technique | princi 


ple that words are Comp sed ol units 


bhi technique mvolves neither 


naming of letters Children learn to identify 


new words by the known units they see in the 
words. Identifying a new word by its known 
units is comparable to reading a sentences 
made up of known words, Since reading 


comes before word analyst 


the pupils learn 
mn phonetics to apply their known skills to the 
new experience of word attack in reading. In 


that way, reading and phonetic kills go hand 


in hand as the pupils identify the new word 


in a left-to-right glance in their reading 
In hi first 


trying to 


Very eflorts im speaking, the 


CXPLEsse himself an speech unit In 


av Daddy, the child says da, da 


and water is “wa, wa Later, as the child 
speech matures, “da, da’ becoming dad, and 
“wa, wa’ water, we can hear the same unit 


in his speech, if we li ten: da ad: wa-ter: mn 
dicating the speech units of which the word 


are composed Conti / 
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Ma ke ore Flash Cards -- V 
7 ords and drawings will help teachers assemble their own _ rings. Two . ae ils can use one rether. One child shows the Lam tur 
primary fla wy ds. Put a word on one side - cokceadl card and — for the md ch ‘ld to ide “ntify "The, n reverse a cards so that re miz- 
the picture of it aad down or ot other side of the card. Punch twe ine the word becomes the on 14 m. Other pages similar to this appeared 
hole it the top of each card and fasten ten cards togethet with metal ry the September 952. and January, March, and May 1953 issues 






































crayon 





Dag corn ship road 








DOX coat feet girl 





car dish bow! boy 




















clock eye broom man 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES * 


The King's Gift 


two 


_ hills of Zululand were put 
pling in the mists of even- 
Masha 


were 


daughter, 
their hut 
smoking his long 


and his 
sitting atl 


tide. 
Showe, 
door. He was 
stemmed pipe and she was sin 
ing a littl In the distance 


a lion roared as he went lookin 


song. 
for his supper. Showe paused a 
moment, and then went on sin 

ing, for she knew that the fence of 
their kraal would keep all wild 


animals from their hut. Then het 


mothers melodious voice broke 
in on her thoughts 

“We have no meat, O my hus- 
band,” she announced, as she 
came from the hut. On her back 
was tied a small baby. ““We gave 


so much food to our relatives to- 
day that I fear we forgot that we 
must eat.” 

“At sunrise I will go hunting, 
said Masha as he 
large cloud of smoke. 

“T will go and find berries and 
said Showe. 
bring vegetables 
said the grand 
out ol the 


pull d out a 


other fruits, 
“And I 
from my 
mother, as she came 
hut. 
“That 
mother, as she 
through the 
she would le on her sleep mat 


will 
garden, - 


rood. said the 
stooped to 
soon 


will bn 


low hut door. 


with her baby nestled close be 
side her. ‘The grandmother and 
the father joined Showe song 


and the blackness of a tropical 
night « losed quis kly around them 
That Shaka. 
the king, had sat on a mat in his 
hut, talking to an old councilor 
“You think my people are for- 
getting their polite customs?” the 
king asked the wrinkled old man 
“T would not like to 
my king, but I think some peopl 
are forgetting the good wavs,” he 


same alternoon, 


vo avainst 


replied in his high thin voice 
“Then I 


test, 


will put my peopl 


to a Shaka decided as he 


tall fine-lookine 
youths standing outside. Bikwan 
and Shangas were warriors. As 
they entered the hut, they Cave 
the king a 

pointing their 
to the ground, and dropping their 


signaled to 


military salute by 


asse€lai 


Spe ars 


hields to thetr sides. 
“This old one,” said the king, 


believes that the Zulus are for- 
etting the good customs of our 
ancestor [ want vou to take a 


heifer and go among my people 
tomorrow from sunrise to sunset, 


nd ask evervone you meet for 
null, Keep the heifer hidden, 
and give it only to the person 


who gives his snuff most willing- 
ly. If no one gives it willingly by 
heifer bac k.” 

done,” Bikwan 
said. Shangas, we will 
make our They 
stepped backward out of the hut, 


sunset, bring the 

“Tt shall be 
“Come, 
preparations,” 


with bowed heads. 


Showe was up at sunrise the 
next day. It did 
long to get dre sed 


wore no clothes at all, only neck- 


not take her 


be cause she 


laces and bracelets made of dried 
Next 
fifteen, she 
made of 


ecds and berries. year, 
would be 
would wear an apron 


soft leather because she would be 


when she 


nearly ready for 
Her parents 
how to take care 


wild bushland, 


marriave, 
had taught her 
of herself in the 


so that she would 


not come too close to any wild 
animals or bad snakes. Showe 
had a few berries in het basket, 
which she carried on her head 
without holding it. When she 
came to a little clearing, she put 
her basket on the ground and 
looked up. At the top of a tall 
pawpaw tree was a mother mon 
kev with a baby clinging to her 
“Bobee-shon (monkey). bobee 
hon,” Showe called to the moth 
cr “Won't you let me have that 
mice baby? I would take rood 


care of it.” The mother scolded 
in monkey language and went on 
with her job of looking for fleas 
in the baby’s fur. 

“If you don’t want to give me 
your baby, perhaps you will throw 
me one or two pawpaws,” Showe 
bargained, ‘The monkey peered 
down, and then, as if she under- 
stood, she pulled two large paw- 
paws off the tree and threw them 
at Showe’s feet, chattering all the 
time. 

Showe put the fruit into her 
basket, and thanked the monkey 
as she raised the basket to her 
head and started off on the nar- 
footpath that led to her 
home. She hadn't gone far when 
several monkeys 
tree. She 
bobee-shon, 


rOwW 
she came upon 
playing in a mango 
called, “Bobee-shon, 
please give me a few mangoes.” 
‘The monkeys chattered among 


themselves, and then they started 


throwing mangoes at her. ‘They 
threw them so fast and so hard 
that Showe could get only a few 
mangoes into her basket before 





ry HEN you have money. to 
W spend for a treat you prob- 
ably buy popoorn, candy, ol ice 
cream. But the Aleut boys and 
viris who live on St. George Is- 
land, Pribilof Islands, 


buy corn flakes and raisins. ‘Vheu 


one of the 
a small volcanic forma 
tion in the Bering Sea, halfway 
Alaska and Russia 


‘The reason they buy corn flakes 


home is 
between 
mall 


and raisins is because the 


sovernment store, where they 


make all of their purchases, does 
not carry popcorn, candy, or ic 


cream 

As they walk from school, over 
the slaggy lava rocks that cover 
the island, they toss corn flakes 


into their mouths. ‘They eat rai 


mn because the apple < and or- 
which the hips bring do 
not last too long. When ice 
around the island, 
come in from October until May. 

The these Aleut 


children live is owned by the 
United States, and is the 


anves 
forms 
no ship can 
island where 


lmimer 


she had to run away. Mangoes 
are a round firm fruit, and they 
hurt Showe when they struck her 
Now the basket was so heavy that 
she could not raise it to her head, 
had to carry it in: her 
hands. After struggling like 
for a litth wav, Showe was glad 


and she 
this 


to see her grandmother hoeing in 
the field. She called to her to 
help carry the basket. ‘The grand 
mother was strong, although she 
seemed old to Showe. 

“You have gathered much fruit, 
my child,” said the grandmother 
“LT have pumpkins and onions, 
and Pll put them in the basket 
When the 
I will return to my work 

Masha had hunting at 
sunrise. He miles 
away in the deep bushland wher 
he could find zebra, wildebeest, 


too. sun is not so hot 
vone 


was several 


springbok, impala, and even lions, 
if he He carried a 


club, a spear, and a shield mack 


wanted to. 


Some days when he 
went hunting he saw many buck 
but today (Continued on page 101 


of cowhide, 


RUTH K. KENT 


On a Pribilof Island 


seals. In the 
south to 


home of the fur 
the swim 
warmer waters. In the 
when they come back to the is 
the children’s fathers 


winter, seals 


spring 
land, cap 


ture some ol the eals for ou 
vovernment, 

The children live in houses as 
are smaller and 
not quite so modern. ‘They have 

and tables and. sinks. in 
kitchens, and they sleep in 
‘Their schoolhouse has just 
the 


one for the 


we do, but they 


StOVEeS 
thei 

beds. 
one for lower 


two rooms, 


vrades, and upper 


vrades. ‘The teachers are peopl 
United State 


The only other 


from the ustially a 
man and his wif 


white pe ople on the ysland include 


the doctor and his wife, the store 
keeper and his wife, and sor 
men who SLIPCTVIN the seal buat 


ing business 


W hen the 


children walk to and 


from school, they step on jageed 
lava rocks and tough buflal 
grass. In the spring the blue tu 
pine (Continued on pa 110 
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Ea aad 


soe RELIEVE 


4 





- Bs _ 


Ke that PRESSURE / 


. > a Emilyn Roberts 






z Pat 
- ' _ A Teacher, Fourth Grade, Imperial Beach School, 
aig 4 f | | “an South Bay Lnion School District, 
. : : i ’ ’ F San lhtevo County, California 
] : i 
RB ii 
‘ : 

a tization was done of reading |e the bases three times after mak- 
ons and songs with Irene fre- ing a home run His teacher 
™ quent vetting part No om catered to this need She gave 
biected, for Irene was friendly, him opportunities to move about 
some ind’ popular is well a to use hi ph cal energy. She 
ited Irene s mother wa per made him teacher Hd, a coveted 
rT the tine vear thin. ce lor vears with no legitimate if maded to enter Irene in the chil position; she sent him on errand 
.\ ae lextra pe ple I et. Ned parent md the admu ney turda isnt l an cx rie permitted him te answer more 
ti ou it Wher it idler tration reed to have him ae eller rt sch than his share of questions Day 
} ‘ yi + leu | i tut ele ted to the filth rach aL he hadnt butted inte mother 

ipo tine mre re Wher i tike promoted tf thie thi race if * Vi | had been « pelled trom talku fie Wal praised 

brat! | ruby re yt trie lol the ters a parochial school { the publ , 

Or Aa etl Ral seal ae tke Seo What? 
When childre patience weal @ A thor h cause stud f Bert he would have been sent to a cor leachers cannot d pel all the 
thin vinen th break out im pe | ‘ Phat) tee | Phiacl peore rece tive postitution Virgil met nner onflicts in children: some 
iar wa Wile thy how em ene. thie ( let He had lived er had deserted her children while are a rie x plicable as electricity. 
tional sore spot what do we do? ‘ i ! Iparent ranch until them tather wa n the South Pa However, if she earnestly wants to 


We try to relieve the pre ive | mother remarried wihien fie ! hebitiy Virgil had pent help i certain child he can et 


eu | He had ridden Pou cu nan orphanace \! help on how to start and how to 
Problew: Pupils tai ; eer ; a ; 1. 
Oonse Wun in stream hased TT ca f ave he w color proceed b tudyvin h school 
bake Ned, for istanes Ned otrabbit ne fishing, fed the as ‘ thi weak-eyed, with pre records and his heredity, by con- 
was the largest b nm othe fourth med the hill Sudden| tradi teeth and poor posture Versations with other teachers as- 
rack ae Wil ronien il tiie The \ et down na little Prevense ae Wal nota lovable | ll \ \\ omtated with this child by cone- 
quick to thoehit, ¢ ert tease the na iburban street. Alter a veas | lather w Diack rear the ferences with the school nurse and 
iis and teachers had been con he had hall ter, then a hall b ilo vith full-time job his parents, by standardized tests 
plamnin hbout him ever since he brother Bert s life was confine He couldn t inderstand wh by bservin his regular work, 
entered kindergarten { tt hool or playvu 7 Vireil wa ( lifferent from = h creative work, hobbu isc ol lei- 
tert w continually correctin thre ids oor street His parent wother, wh \ everything a ure time in school, on the play- 
other no error was too i f found hos endl miplamt tha hould be, good student, plays round in the  cateteria his 
it to merit hes attention er there is nothing to do” very tu in the band, takes honor choice of friends, books, by visit- 
mi speech, im ready rn beta lheu ‘ motor fim wa Virgil did h VOrK Ver well in with him after chool, and 
hye reported noeach monitor whi that he st hi a yell in school ral Cpe KIN L hie tant he was home visits 
forgot th Db: he tore tak ifter Alter thi tud Bert teacher through hie tarted puku on From my observation, an un- 
cacti tiewon cach rece knees vii lb ! ti Wal i other ait olut ! Val neve filled ba i need scems to hy the 
lrene wa \ puattay ona ' | I ! ! ndparent let him et throug! H teache! cause tor most pressure in chil 
haw vive iit answer a mn vi ne wa { ul encouraged cach project or idea aren CNCESSIVE Eneres physical 
pole que tion will it first lookin rect | eport thi | in which Virey howed in nter or mental, with me proper outlet: 
about the t i murkil cc el m Thad lopted h pare til cst Hy imc Alte rmive ead il cries an tre \pres ed abilit ol skill: an 
whether evervom Wil wate tee 1 i] { wt for himself but ol pre eat correc prypegitiarn ISI\ CXCE ive need for aflection or at- 
paves lelayvin for eve ne om the hool Bert \ chaptes on burldiur materials tention or recognition or success: 
Vireil liked t link about th ’ eal anit tud 1 Thorse ! Chahtormia tartcd him on a ora combination of any of these. 
room shoving elbow tampu pliant mad rock He was mt project of collectu ind labelin lam constantly amazed at how 
on feet, smacking heads, or, quick ed 1 veol t. His pare building material [his project little thin can be and_ still 
as a ferret hooting pellets with took them tamul n field trips t never terminated and filled a cor please children. We are in school 
rirtolye Dans each time the teach tyscr ve md collect md to muse ne} it (Open Hi th ! Vu | ‘ erve their needs The cc owho 
er tur Paway a moment mm Bert beeat issemblin ma father to come and admure leserve us the least, need us the 
(scorge wanted t inswer all bel air ittended hors His teacher by encouragn most, as a superintendent of mine 
thre questo un all the errand how the enrolled Bert ou nd praisu h ood work nal once said 
he all the monitor he talked in win lea ndustry and tossin ! me al Is it worth while for a teacher 
cf mtl clamorm nterruptin rect 1, too, gradu persuade t pend so much time and ene 
b ui rece nize the t y You a Artist it wer homentin Vir | that he could et recog! finding the causes for pressures 
find’ then ! corny eure pri i ht-veal 1 lreme Nba tio ind attention thit wl h and taking them off? Mavbe Im 
kled through ever clementat hildrer in draw and paint wel wrior abilit I r cisco + visionarv. but I think if we 
chool but Lrene teacher re nized ery for Virgil showed children how to. satisly 
, l 1H ’ » that thi hild | 1 extraordinat their needs le rically, he Ww to chan- 
How Bic We Me P ' eereees { sbulit Irene Wil cl @® trcorve w inted ¢ mstant tten rel their ener?ey acceptably, how 
e@ Solvin Ned problem wa the privileve { worku mn oan tor He was the middle of three to get affection, attention, recog- 
" \ Stant rd Binet test re rt project he hked whenevet brother As vou ’ iess, that nition legitimately, the waiting 
Vi iled thiat it ten Veal it \l \ her or i! req nired choolwork meant hie { little ittentior if linve in front ol oul corrective 
wil fifteen Vea Ih museca wiis Ti hed. The m bh cree Phere His father wa nthe Navy nd our mental institutions w vuld 
ri i oenet “ul oh I with be itiful 3 | lel ti enerall t sea H t her melt awav like i babys fears 
power for he Wa tro well cach i il hel I ! tied tus trem | phys when he sees his mother patient 
harce hact been bu thy il) \nw ituire \l ‘ roan il nerey he w 1! el Vu race 
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IN WINTER.... 





We have fun when it snows. We have fun without snow. 





We play games in the house. We enjoy reading books. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
FOLKS HAVE 






i ‘ to bloriud th et waved lepartin friend 
L. iter (set away from the ind listened to their comment 
e and sn You, t in pla Center 2.—VThe Oranve Juice 
nthe warm sana foshiin pi } lable tood under colorful “or- 
mpe onan olf the tree sit e tree lhe branches were 
ill hare wel se tranwe real but the orange were made 
bird ( We did all of f crepe paper Several 
i! } 7 I lervarte vrinkle rane disclosed the 
Kati ne back pratt had tried to 
| r | ' ! it mia he ! | ( We 
ti i (i fren Knees ecded tra paper cup i pitch- 
} { hie ‘ state fron pki We made paper 
‘ ‘ \\ | learned that ip na ape lor the waitre 
oul ines | | wl flown ( \n casional Inprise of real 
outh to be able et f 1 clus ‘ tiny cups kept the inter- 
mie the t est kees 
Conve 1 (Ce The Camera Shop 
ric ture ‘ | in ‘ nm real tive play he tine \ 
riot ‘ i! | i] we ent te rapetrugt tree was erected by 
bloricha Much eneral miterest tha tin front, which read 
wi pparent inal ona unit Wa blonda Camera shop Vsquare 
under way. which lasted six weck wdboard box on a tripod made 
i fire imera when we added a 
Dramatic Play black headcloth and a bulb to 
Dramatic pla before hi re Some children brought old 
parked the creative ellorts that imeras to “take snapshots Old 
followed Lhe children gathered — clothe ind old shoes, broucht 
mm five lively centers of interest trom howe idded to the tun 
row fron ne te mother nd were donned immediately by 
Phere were ‘six children and — those who got to school first. 
tw teacher n each half-day Cent } Miami Beach in 
‘ T miniature was to be found im the 
ce the Sunshine Bu hireplace The school attic pro- 
was built on tw tiarbole lortilied wed a 40” x 40” tray. It was 
with oileloth Dhere was a steer filled with sand to which were 
in} vheel, a hor hat for the dded shells, bits of coral, a dried 
driver, ticket , i ticket booth tarfish oconuts, ind = paper 
bhose who came 1) late for tick bathing beauties. Tt was pleasant 
y+ ——S oe == -—=. 
6 ff dajs od Jie td feet 
Come and see the sand on the beach, Sand on the beach, sand on the 
pt — } } 
'=2= die Oe iia te Si od 
Pa oo 
beach: Come and see the sand onthe beach Down in Flor~- i + da, 
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BERTHA BENIEN 


big beach umbrel- 
these 
\ finger painted background mu- 


ral 


to sit under the 


] 


las and examine oddments. 


howed waves and sea gulls. 
Ihe Park 
were popular with those who pre- 


Sut 


Center 5 Benches 


ferred to Just sit 


thie 


‘ 


sometimes 
other children joined the sit- 


crs to see puppet shows. 


Visual Aids 


We “The Sea- 
hore’ and a Viewlex showing of 
Kodachrome lides to 
by friend The opaque projector 
iselul for post-card pictures. 
Often we just looked at books. Fi- 


ily, we made a classroom movie 


aw a movie on 


loaned us 


Wil 


from cravon drawings about 


Visit to | lorida,. 


our 


oul 






SHOU 





Te Ha ae 


FISHERMANS HAT 


Enlarged Learnings 


The children learned about cit- 
rus fruits, coconuts, pelicans and 
flamingoes, alligators, fish, snakes, 
From the 
fresh 
which we cracked open for all to 
ce and taste brought 
a coconut still in its husk. A large 


tub served the anglers who fished 


much 
bou rhit 


and more, vTro- 


cer we coconuts, 


someon 


for magnetic fish Our flvine 
rings and trapeze bar were newly 
iwnificant when we learned that 


the circus people spend their win- 
Seminole Indians 
were introduced. 


here 


ters in Florida. 


Wiis anuple opportunity 


for first-grade readiness work 
Signs had meaningful uses. Our 
on appeared in print We 
ounted the grapefruit and the 
magneti fish, Lhe waitresses had 
to count out napkins and cups 
for customers at the Orange 
Juice ‘Table. 

Sengs. Rhythms. Games 
The children sang original 
songs, and we rds and mitisic were 
et down by the teachers Cine 


FUN IN THE SUN 


A unit on Florida, built around dramatic play, worked out in 


the kindergarten of Raymer Publie School, East Toledo, Ohio 


ALTA SPACKEY, Teachers 


song appears on this page. To the 
same tune, “Come and 
see the shells on the sand, the fruit 
on the 

Because of 


with 


we sang: 
and so on. 
the 
the 
rhythms were of secondary impor- 
tance in this unit. However, we 
did the walk. We played 
airplane, Dox birds that slept 


trees. 
activity in con- 


nection dramatu play, 


( rab 
its, 


tanding on one foce and then 
flew away. We ran and pl ked 
up shells. ‘There was fruit to be 


picked and carried away. 
Several old games were adapt- 


ed to the Florida theme. The 
familiar Mulberry Bush took on 
new verses, 

Here we vo down te Florida, et 
Phe sun is always hot there 


LOER BAG — 


ALLIGATOR 


This is the way we walk on the 
beach, catch a fish, and so on 
Handwork 
Handwork was suvevested on 


We made 
binoculars, aprons, sandals, para- 
turtles, alligators, fish, 
boats, airplanes, and birds. Shoul- 


every side. sunglasses, 


sols, ( lay 


der bags, hats for fishermen, and 
heads of birds were made from 
grocery Sac ks. 
Assembly Program 

An assembly program followed. 
There was a flat paper to 
bring the travelers onto the stage. 
Then 


bathers 


bus 


came groups representing 
fishermen 
with fish, cameramen, boys selling 
grapefruit, strollers who stopped 


for orange juice, and birds. 


with towels, 


Secial Gains 


But more important were the 
Lhere more 
opportunities for leadership, more 


social gains were 
choices to make, and new socia! 
relationships to be worked out on 
the pupils’ own level. 


Hland had n face 105 





A publishing company went to Texas to 
find out. Here are the results of the survey. 





i thi ears chor I have 
been concerned about the 
and bn \ 


have recognized the fa 


handwritin of irl 


Ihe 
that most of the 
| 


poor and that not very 


handwritin 


much ha 
been done t lmprove it Lhere 
Was great interest, theretore 


a publishe r. Noble and Ni ble. cle 


cided t sponsor a survey of hand 
writing practices in the schools of 
‘Texas. 

While this urve len not 
claim t De exhaustive cn 


tems, both large ind small 


all parts of ‘Texa neludimn tf 


per cent of the clementar che 
populat ! operated © that 
the result provide i ool CF 
section ob present practices 
that state lhe enthusiasm 
which the irvey ha been re 
ceived indicate a renewed inte 
est Iwritin , 


improving hat 
a bast tool 

In an area as large a lexas, 
there is bound to be some differ 
ence of opinion on every question 
‘Therefore, the 


be le WwW 


conclusion ven 
majorit 


taff real 


represent the 
opinion The research 
ized, also, that many spec ithe ine 
but the 
j 


SUTVOC' wi ild 


tions were not covered. 


that the 


he ped 


ATOUSE further interest in thie 
problem of poor handwriti in 
our schools toda, 
The Results 
\/ nmuscriplt writin bein 


tauvht in Grades 1 and 2 in ne 


tandard un 


three schools 


lL teach the 

d forms Only 
aid they used joined manuscript 
ind then only while making the 


transition to cursive writin 


w hie I 


lran lion lo cw é evitin 

made in Grade 3 by a slight 
majorly ol school 
ent of the schools 


ated that they 


biftyv-one pel 
rep ring indi- 


made the transt- 


ion from manuscript: writing to 
irsive writin in the first half of 
the third grade Lhirty-nine per 
ent stated that they make the 


half of the 


remaining 10 


transition in the last 
nd grade I he 
per cent extend the transition pe- 
both the last half of the 
first half of 


nod over 


econd rade and the 
the third grade 


} hun liona ipproach 1 pre 
erred Lhe school 


whelminels pei 


Ale ove! 
cent in fa 
r of the functional approach 
orrelated with the other subjects 
ol the 


t¢ the 


rrade, as Oppose d 
drill 


push-pull 


( val and 


approat h. 


5. There are no peed 
requirement No school 
tem repr rtin indi- 
cated that they Ve 


speed tests in the variou 
rrades Leoibilit is cm 


| 


phasized as the prime 


object of handwriting 
Instruction in every Case 
Hy weve! a number of 
the schools re port d that 
with the aid of rhythm 
exercises and so on, the 
pupils in the upper ele- 


mentary grade were €X- 

1 ted 1 
as the 

j 


rade indicated on the 


write a rapid- 


standard for the 


6. Individual ia 

work and remedi- 
nthe pupils book Lhe 
qualities are 


tressead im thy 


le eibility, letter 


formation, spac- 

ing, Slant, alignment, line quality 
when writing with ink 

7. Almost half the pupils start 

eritinge with ink in Grade 4. The 

survey shows that in 44 per cent 

of the ‘Texa Chools reporting, the 


pupils begin using 
fourth 


indicated the 


pens im the 
grade, while 3/ per cent 
filth grade. The re 
maiming 19 per cent were not def 
Sor mentioned either 
tor 5, How- 


ever, once the pupils start using 
cent of the 


nite 
race others 6 o1 


pens, about /0 per 


schools permit the use of either 
fountain pens or ball-poimt pens 


Most of the 


permit fountain pen 


remaming 1 per cent 
\ few 
chool reported they did not per 
ball 


yy rmutted 


only. 


mit either fountain pens or 
points, or mentioned 


but discouraged 
hould 


cent of 
indie ated 


8. Onl, 
i 
we hown 


the chools 


correct form 


Sixty-nine per 
repr rling 
correct forms should be 
writing book. 
school 1 
S. Woodall, 


that onl 
shown in a pupil 
The majority of the 
plied like Mr 


Lark 


INSTRUE 


ordinator of the La Vi i 
Ware 


the co 


Schools in that we must 


accentinate the positive 

9, Lar consumable Corr 
book frelerred in’ Curvad 
ina Lexa chools almost 


unanimously preferred large-size 
Bu" x IO workbooks {for 
and 2 in 


grades | which the pu 


pil have plenty | 


chirectl 


parce to write 
the exerciss below the 


models 
10. Non-consumable text ve 
prefe ried for GCrtade i fhroucl 
Nearly all school 
pupils books for 


pret rread the 


rades 3 through 


i to be non-consumable md of 
medium size (8647 x Oe" Pre 
umably they wanted the pupil 


texts to be large cnough so that 


the would conta a maximum 
mall 
ould be 
a pupils desk alon 
paper though 


were not asked 


number of exercise but 


crouse h () that the ‘ 
placed on 
with his writing 


nN le nad fiairale hey 
? / / [ 

‘i iié flood wl ; li he 
/ nearl if th Lexa / 
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SEATWORK TO DEVELOP VOCABULARY 


Lillie D. Chaffin Gloria E. Sachs 


Teacher, First Grade, Bevins School, Instructor in Remedial Reading, Seattle University 
Veta. Kentucky Seattle, W a-hington 


Look carefully at the pictures in each box below. Then 
put an X on the object in each box that is described. 
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first apple 


{ ) 
4 
larger tree 
\ -~ 
i ( 
smaller pig 














last sailboat 
ge 
7 sis 
middle clown 
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Paslez F 


- SEEMS to be e 
cepted that foreig 


enerally 


Ii lan Lives 
are going to become a part of \ 
national elementary-school cut 
riculum Those whe were 
doubt could not have tailed t 
be imipressed bv the p Int of View 


of Dr. Earl James MeGrath In 
an address before the Central 
States Modern Language Asso« 


ation Schor Life 
NEA Joun (ct | ! 
densed |. Dr. MeGrath said “Tt 
is a psy hological fact that youn 


Children learn new languages ¢ 


June 19 
1‘ 


) ( 


ily and idiomatically. ... . There 
is no convincing evidence to show 
that the learning of another 


language interferes with the fur 


ther improvement ol ome ibil 
itv with ones own language or 
chological disturb- 


I would like to sec 


causes other p 
anecs ° 
foreien language offered 
in manv of our schools begin 


with fourth filth, or sixth rack 


Even before Dr. MeGrath 
speech had = given impetus t 
foreign-language teaching at the 
elementary level, IT had bee Cl 
listed ti expermment with a fourth 
and a sixth grade in out bles ! 
tal lraimin School at Laster 
Jilin State Colleve | hould 


like to give an idea of how | went 
about it im the he 1M that more 
teachers may be encouraged t 


undertake — similar 


experiments 







aus Frangas 


Even if you don’t, the chances are your pupils will, for 
educators are beginning to recognize that the elementary- 
school age is ideal for starting a foreign language. 


ELIZABETH MICHAEL 


If your school isn’t ready to in- 
clude French in its curriculum, 
you might have a club, and in- 
vite a college student or some 
other qualified person to talk 
French with the children. 


Department of Foreign Languages. Eastern Ulinois State College. 


leaching those elementary-school 
children was the most rewarding 
CAPCTICTICS | have cvVvel had, and 
| have been teaching languages 
for twenty-three vears. to hich- 
school and college students! 
birst of all, we had to have a 
brench rectin i Start each 
Class. ‘The usual “Bonjour ( good 
da Classe “Bonjour, Made- 
mouselle “Comment illez- 
vous How de ou do? Ye 
\ tre piel iam Very well. 
we more served the purpose, 
Lhe first day the fourth-graders 
learned the alphabet in’ French. 
When, at the end of thirty min 
ites, they were able to sine the 
Alphabet Son they felt’ that 


here was wonderful progress. 


Lh econd da we translated 
our nanies uit bre neh Roll call 
became hilariou md it Was not 
lor before the class was answer- 
ing the question: “Comment vous 

ppelez-vous What is your 
irri 

Ihe objects in the room were 
easil learned by having | the 
teacher it) “Crest le tableau 
reo Pupils immediately an 
swered — the question “Ou est ce 


with 


que c'est?” What ts it? 


“Alouette, gentile 
Alouette, Alouette, 


Je te plumerai.” 





Charleston, Illinois 


“Clest le tableau noir.” (It is the 


blackboard. 

Ihe most fun of all in’ the 
fourth grade has proved to be the 
learning and giving of commands, 
Phat was accomplished by easy 


stages with the teacher arising, 


voing to the door, opening it. 


shutting it, and returning to het 


pobre 2. Cult h 
Lhen 
brench) to 


door, 


sitting down, saying 
action as it was performed 
a child 
get up, go to the 


shut it, 


was told (in 
open i, 
return to and 


Soon the 


his place, 
sit down children could 
command each other. 

I never went into a class with 
out an outline of 


to be 


new expres loon 
introduced or old ones to be 
reviewed, but | was ready to se rap 
lesson plans at a moments notice 
I had thought I should like to 


teach the from one to 
twenty late in the first 


numbers 
quarter 
but cone day. 
a bor 
agreement from the clas 
“Lets learn the 
In a 
counting te 


After that, many a class period 


early in the quarter, 


he arted 


~ seconded by whol 
said 
today 


insisted on 


reurniby I 
few days they 


a hundred 


turned ott to be an arithmetn 
drill Lhe thought 


it very helpful in learning 


critic teachet 


number combinations! 
‘The children learned t« 
tell time, to give the 
involving the | 
the davs of the 


cliate ’ 
inning of 


week and 


the month and to tell 
how old the were, 
I introduced the part 


of the body with the sone 

\louette, adding to the 
list each day Lhe song 
Planter les 


another aid 


“Savez-Vvou 
Choux? was 
in this learning of the 
parts of the body 


Songs have proved to 
bn Tricst important in 
both grades The fourth 
grade soon sang “krere 
Ja ques as a round, 
Ihen they danced and 
acted out “Sur le Pont 
d Avignon and have 
added verses during the 

Mon Ami Pierrot 


Vcar. 


is a favorite with both 


INSTRE¢ 


grades, as well as “Coucou’” and 


of al perdu le do de ma clanr- 
nette, Lhe fourth grade 
“Tl etait: um 
knows the French na- 


*Marseillatse 


learned 
Bergere, and ihe 
sixth grace 


tional anthem, the 


Lhe sixth-vgraders had a social- 
science unit on Frances Lhere 
fore, besides giving them the same 


oral work as the fourth-graders | 


Started giving them simple geo 
graphical material on France. Ut 
was considered great fun to use 
end one another to 
on the hey 


also enjoyed true-false sentences 


| rc h and 
locate place Map. 
based on this mate rial, and asked 
one another geographical ques- 
brench 

Phe sixth 


lniterest mn 


tions in 
showed great 
foods Lhe 
setting a table, 


vrace 
brench 
liked to dramatize 
ordering «a meal, 
it, peaking brench the 

During the time of the 
Ciross drive for gift 


and pay ne for 


while, 

Red 
boxes ( ich 
What he wa 
from the 
listed Then 


cach pupil told what he or she 


person told the class 
bringine for the drive 
different categori 
would like to receive if the eifts 
were coming his was 

We have talked 
and favorite 
figures Wi 
of flowers and bird 

Both ave 


Corned 


about sports 


oul national 


sport 
made a vocabulary 
in the spring, 
Lroup have done 
work this 


has not 


excellent 
I hie ixth grace 
Cpu k to imitate the teacher as the 
fourth 
the pupils do not have as 
fourth 


sound ah 


ycar, 
been «is 


rade, and the majority ¢ 
good 
a pronunciation as the 
vraders nor do they 

fluent. 


pupil 


However, the sixth-grad 


were able to pick up the 
mcluding the 


lanvuade pronun 


ciation, faster and with much les 


effort than colleve student or 
even high-school student L hie 
fourth grade has never asked to 
see anything written onthe board: 
the sixth grade feels more secur 
if there is something on the board 
or preferably a dittoed heet in 
their hand Phe sixth grade ha 
done a greater variety of activit 

and ha a larger vocabular ol at 

tivities in which it 3 parti Har] 
interested Continued f 
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reading the 


ry utr w were 
.\ 4 ection on rowil Mi oul 
health book, Five im a Family, 
the children became interested in 
their weight and 


comparing 
heights, 

I wonder howemuch I weigh? 
‘How tall am I With these 
tarted health 


| lestion Wwe our 


unit, Which lasted about a month 
and covered a ariety of Lopics 
Growth 


children 


there wa al 


Although = the 


about the 


were 
tithe ine 


among the 


reat variety of FA 

forty members of the cla We 
talked about how children grow 
at different times’ and rate and 


decided there was no rivht way, 
bee tase h child was different 
but we concluded that it was most 
Hnportant to grow ometime 
Scale were brought into the 
classroom, and each child) wa 
weighed, The fieures were placed 
on a chart lhen they took turn 
measuring them heights and add 
ino these freures to the chart \t 
the end of the vear they were 
wenmhed and mea ured avail In 
that wat they could see how 
much each had grown during the 


perv ol a lew months 
Health Mabits 

\ he ltl chart was we rked out. 
and noe ps viven to eye h ‘ hild to 
mark daily for one week They 
hecked for clean hand clean 
teeth, vood breakfasts, and so on 
It was surprising to observe the 
i hang rcs in Appearance which rf 


sulted from this routine. It mace 

wh child critical of his appear 
ance, and some were mindful of 
the poimts on the he alth chart 


long after the unit was completed 


The children drew pictures for 


the bulletin board showing what 


to remember for cleanliness and 


health CGsood-health books wer 
made by writing one health rule 
on a page and illustrating it with 
an original preture The books 
yrew new rules came to their 
attention 
Teeth 

We used re plendid free 

material from Bristol-Myers for 


the study of teeth. The kit includ 
ed bie charts for teaching, and 
a set of large cardboard teeth t 
demonstrate brushing. ‘There wa 
also a chart for each child t 
check at home when brushing his 
tecth | obtained some real teeth 


oo rik INSTRUC 


Deacher, 


POR, 


JEANNE RUETER 


Nashua School, Nashua, 


KEEPING HEALTHY 


ind X ray picture from my den 
tist. A fe 


year-olds, 


w teeth were from cicht 
In this way 


a tooth cavity 


, the pupil 
could ce and no 
the the harm 
Lhe hool dentist checked 


children’s 


ce (Ay 


all the 


done by 


teeth 


Eves and Ears 


We auiscu ed the (Age of cves, 


lowa 


DP, 


A 
PRIMARY 


2 UNIT 


—@ 


didn t [here were sheets to be 
completed by the child about 
Way to prevent colds from 
spreading at school, in the home, 
and in the community. When 
these were returned, we had more 


cold 


based on these rece rd 


discussions on prevention 
\ rainy 


was planned following 
from the teacher 


day party 


a sSuygvestion 









































and the reasons for a regular booklet. On the first rainv day 
checkup I he iWmnportans eol good that occurred, we had fruit ptlice 
lioht wa emphasized by demon- and cookies, played varices and 
trating reading with good and viewed the amusing color movie 
bad light Hlow to Catch a Cold ( Associa 
During the study of ear health tion Films, Ine 
the information included correct (;ood teaching material is al 
nose-blowing, ¢ pecially when one so available from the National 
has a cold. ‘The pupils were cau luberculosi Association 1790 
tioned about the danger of put Broadway. New York 19 N - 
Z, MY HEALTH CHART 
ee : . 
~/S =e 
on MON- “TUES. WED- THUR. FRI. 
re. ity 
- CLEAN HANDS 
rcIEAN WEA $$$ $f + oo 
NEAT HAIR 
CLEAN FACE, 
. BODY, HAIR a a 
KS \ 
.«7 Aye 
> 
by AT LEAST 10 
wv HOURS SLEEP 
——EE — a ——— 
% PLENTY OF 
=) FRESH AIR 
se SCORE 
ting pencils and other objects in’ Health-teaching suggestions and 


hitting someone on the 


ear, and velling into the ear 


the ear, 


(old Prevention 


Our health books showed how 
cold ware spre id. and we thought 
of other wavs We used free ma- 


Rubber bootweat 
Rubber Manufac 
Vhis provided 
booklet 


two 


terial from ‘The 
Division of the 
Association 


restion 


turers 
a teachers sug 
story of bovs, 


cold 


othe ! 


ind a pi ture 


why one boy caught 


rainy dav and the 


telling 


1954 


Januar y 


posters may be obtained from lo 


cal association offices 


‘The need for washing hands 
before eating, and the right food 
to prevent and help cure a cold, 


took us into the study of food 
Good Food 
I his part of the unit began 
with a visit to a big bakery. First 
the guide explained how bread is 
made, using a large chart. ‘This 
gave the children an idea of what 


to look for in the plant. We 


saw 


many types of bre id Dein made. 
as well as pies and cakes After 
the trip, the bread-makine process 


classroom, 
‘| 2) {1x 
chil- 


dren made pictures to show what 


was discussed in the 


and questions answere d. 


the trip in their minds, the 


they liked best. and what im- 
pressed them most. 
\ vood-breakfast contest was 


held, material from the 
Kellog 


Institute. 


uSInNY 


y Company and the Cereai 


The pupils were divid- 
cit h morm- 


ed into four teams. | 


ing, for three weeks, the break- 
fast charts were marked to see 
which team ate the best break- 
fast, most often. Many of the 


children were not im the habit of 
good breakfast, and they 
surprised that it was so im- 


eating a 
Were 


py rtant. 


\ big chart was made for the 
bulletin board, and samples of 
raw grains wheat, rice, corn, 
and oats--were obtained from a 
local feed store or brought from 
home. These were put in little 
cellophane bags and stapled to the 
board. ‘Then each child brought 


breakfast cereal. 


lhese were also put in clear bags, 


1 sample of som« 


labeled, and placed under the 
proper grain on our chart. The 
children could easily see how 
many cereals could be made from 


the Various 
The 


limaxed with breakfast 


Tans 
good-breakfast contest was 
it school 


The menu was planned, and then 


it was determined that if each 
pupil brought fifteen cents that 
amount of money would pay for 
the food (Committees were cho- 
sen to buy, prepare, and serve the 
food, and clean up 


Planning the amounts of food 


to buy, adding costs, and record 
ing the money provided interest- 
Good 
table manners and serving proce- 


before the 


ing arithmeti probl ms, 


disc LISN d 


dure were 
breakfast 

\long with the breakfast pro- 
rram, foods in ue neral were stud- 
ied Seven long sheets of white 


paper were put on the 
and the 


groups 


Wrapping 
cloakroom 
divided into 


class 
After 
discussing foods and food values 
the children brought 
illustrate the 


doors. 
seven 


pi tures to 


seven basi food 


groups. Filmstrips on food sours 
es, the basic seven, and digestion 
were shown and discussed 
Science 
Beans, corn, and peas were put 
in glasses with a piece of blot- 
ler paper Continued on f 102 
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Ss THE second largest continent. Africa 
A ( fle Ts a ¢ halle neve to thinking per ple . and 
must be studied to be understood. You can 
no longer shrug it off with the thought that 
it is too far away, and doesnt concern you 


except for the annual donation to the mission 
New York to 
South Africa, is a trip of only 40 au 

Mavbe 
jewelry, but Kimberley's product 


ary fund. From Capetown, 


hours! 
diamond 
aflect 


American eng 


you arent interested in 
you 
Industrial diamonds helped 
neers produce the which 
won World War Il 


our industrial produ ts 


precision engine 
and continue to improve 
1 he republic of Li- 


beria ships most of its high-quality tron ore to 


the U.S. The tires on Father's car, or the rub- 
ber soles on your shoes, may have riginated 
in the same Liberia Cobalt, magnesium, 
lead, asbestos, antimony, Copper, and numer 


Africa reat h our 
They supply materials which 


ous other minerals from 


dustrial plants 


maintain our high standard of living, and the 
high wages which allow 
the average family to enjoy 
myriad appliances and ac- 
cessories 
Africa doesn t touch Ss 
you? Consider the millions ww 


American tax 


of dollars of 


money which has been sent 

to the African continent for technical, agri 
cultural, and health information, to build 
road dams powell plants tart imadustrie 
develop education, and build air base lor 


our protection. Our government has provided 


about $/50 million to regions and individual 

countries on that continent. Private invest 

ments amount to about $400 million more. 
Look at Africa on a map What do vou 


Set If you were a child in the map-drawing 


era of education, a generation or two ago. vou 


might have preferred to draw Aft because 


it Was easy—not cut in and out by many in 


it did not at 
As SOIC OTE cle 
coastline, “there 


kven the 


dentations. For this very reason 


tract early navigators cribed 
the African 
take hold of 
rivers reaching the sea 


The 


the coastline, or 1s a 


nothin te 


mouths of the 


was 
few 
were impossible to en 
sharply from 


l‘o- 


ter because of silt land rises 


low-lying swamp 


day's harbors are mostly man-made 


Africa is a 


SWwallipy 


Hot 


lowlands, 


country of contrasts dry 


! 


deserts, insect-infested 


mountains of great heights, below-sea-level 
valleys, uncomfortably hot or enjovably cool 
climate, rich and poor in natural resource 


and rainfall from 1” a year in the Sudan to 
590” in the rain forests of the Conge 

Among its wonders are the Congo River, 
second largest in the world Amazon River 


lake in the world, Lake 


first the longest 
langanvika (400 mile n length the largest 
desert) area the Sahara larger thar the 


~ Victoria | ill ni her md wider 


ARIAN EF. OWEN 

of the Nile River), second only to 
Lake Superior as the largest body 
of fresh water on the globe, 

Its people vary in color and size 
from the Arab and Asian to the 
many ‘Negro tribes ranging from 
the five-loot pygmy to the seven 
foot Watusi tribesman. Some live 
under their centuries-old tribal cus 
tom and others have rccepted 


ur Changing World-III 
| AFRICA 


western civilization. Regional or lo 


cal factors contrnbute to the ce 
vree ol change Some natives are 
crop farmers and cattlemen, Sore 
live in villages, or are nomad 


Clothing 

Four vCal 
America 
Cape ol 


depends on environment 

Columbus discovered 

Diaz rounded the 
1488 Vasco da 


India via the sea in 


before 

Bartholomew 
CGrood 
Gama finally reached 
149 Although he touched on the 
and west coasts of South Africa, it wa 
than 150 a settlement 
at Capetown Shipwrecked Dutch 


Hope in 


southeast 
Traore 
made 


years hefore Wai 


atlor 


who finally returned to the homeland report 
ed so favorably that Holland sent out a col 
On mider the direction of the Dutch East 
India Company The pioneet rebelled 
against the tyranny of the company and 


When 


enemics mm 


Srit 
1/9) 


and after a se 


moved northward toward Natal 
and Holland 


Britain seized the ¢ ape colons 


ain became 


ries of exchanges with Holland, finally ob 

tamed the territory permanenth in 1814 
Ihe original Dutch settler led Boer 

farmer did not like their new rulers an 


better, nor the colonists and mussionarie who 


In March, look for the new Resource 
Unit on Burma, Indo-China, Thailand, 
Malay Peninsula, and the Indonesian 
Republic, Previous units were in Sep- 


tember and November. 


came from Britain hment of slaver 


Abol 

in 1834 further increased Boer re 

The formation of the ‘Transvaal 
Oranve kree State resulted 
and their efforts te 
Brit h I he 
might have continued in peace if dia 
had it Kimberley 
old at J« hannesburg in 1886 
istrial 


cntment 
and the 


from the Boers 


displea ure remove them 
celyve from rule two language 


TO) ip 


mond not been discovered 


in 18/1, and 


Ihe ind centel Which developed 


rapidly around these cities interfered with the 


privacy of the freedom-loving rural Boer pop 
tlation wii were intensely opposed t« 
hanes lhe Boer War finally broke out in 
1899. and ended with British victory in 1902 
I) Itt the sritish) Parliament pa cad the 
South Africa Act, in which the colonie ol 


















Good He po Natal, the ‘Transvaal, and the 
Orange bree State were formed into the 
Union of South Africa, Due to the state 

manship of them leader Lou Botha and 
Jan Smuts, the Boers had full participation 


in the | 


nons vovernment, 
boday, the Capit ibis at Praetoria, but the 
levislature meets at Capetown Phe official 
languages are English and Afrikaan Dutch 


alter 900 years away from the homeland 


Until Diaz touched the lip of the continent 


not much was known of Africa bevond the 
Mediterranean countric In ancient | pt 
with a history of 6.000 
cal and in Carthage 
“a trAy which challenged even 
4\ ( a) Rome power and = glor 
ty 4 the people lived in a flour 
Uo Sa hin culture md a hich 
levree of education, Chin 
! rit Wil it lowed Ly 
Mohammedanism, but none of these force 


African 
From the time Britain required the Dutch 


penetrated the interior 


tf lone il lela thre period ol exploration 
began. David Livingstone went to Africa a 
io missionary, and stayed to explore its won 
ler ind become an empire pioneer Lhen 
Henry M. Stank a reporter for the New 
York Jerald, wa ent to Africa to find 
Livingstone, who had di appeared Stanley 

reports set men to thinking of the commercial 


values of the African 
events touched off the period of exploration 


Bit November 


continent Iwo othe: 


Suez Canal was opened in 


669, and diamonds were discovered in 187] 
Phe Belgians seized the great Coneo basin 
in the 1880 Phe rush for land reached such 
proportions that the Luropean powers were 
soon treading on each other Native chief 
overwhelmed by the white man tts, fre 
quently sold the “anne ica te everal powe! 
binally, at the Conference of Berlin in | } 
the continent was divided amon . nation 
Britain, France, Belgium, Portuwal, Ital inh 
Gserman Before 1875 le than one tenth 
\lrica wa ruled b v Tuite Dut 
| ‘vpt hthiopia Liberia nd Lib re 
lepen lent / 
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This is the picture many people have of Africa—a land of mud huts 
with natives dancing to the beat of primitive tom-toms and drums. 


We 
Mining, commercial agriculture, and manufacturing are all 
part of the new Africa. The tin mines of Manono, shown 
above, in Belgian Congo, are the largest in the continent. 
At left, rubber tappers are returning home after a day's 
work on the Firestone Plantation in Liberia. The men work 
from dawn to noon, each worker tapping about 300 trees. 
The rubber industry has brought economic stability to 
Liberia and raised living standards throughout the country. 





CV ATIONS 


Any study of Africa must include the strong influence of the Arabs 
found in every large city in the continent. The street scene at the left 
is in the Casbah, a section of Algiers. Above is shown the National 
Assembly of Libya. As the Arabs experiment with democracy in gov- 
ernment, it gradually affects their living pattern. 
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Kwame Nkrumah, the prime minister 
of the Gold Coast, is one of the most 
colorful figures in Africa. As the 
people's choice, the British govern- 
ment recognized his power and is 
supporting his program. 





These women are looking at notices outside the 
UN Information Center in Liberia. Our govern- 
ment maintains similar centers with libraries, 
recreation programs, and other activities. 


No invention has meant more to Africa than the airplane. It can span 
the Sahara and cross terrain impossible for other transportation. 





Africa is the continent of contrasts. A simple vil 
lage like the one above may be only several miles 
from a large city. Johannesburg, shown at right, is 
a beautiful city almost a mile high, in the Union 
of South Africa. !t is a thriving modern municipal 
ity with many attractions for tourists. 
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loda Africa ws the home of 175 
million blacks ruled b » millon 
whites hive nation tll have terri 
tory. Crerman possessions are now 
UN trustes hip except South West 


non of South Al 


Africa which the [ 














rca claims and to which it gives re p 














resentation 


witnessed 











I he nineteenth centur 
the « xpl ration and « ‘phe ‘station of Bantu nurses serve natives in South African clinic 
Africa Now nationalism 3 rising 

Aside from colonmtal pe lie 4 four ftactor the right time. The whit cettlers are ex- 
contributed to the awakening of Africa the tremely reluctant to shift to joint or black rule. 
missionary, the automobile, the airplane, and brench coloni have not progressed tov 
World War Il Phe lack of transportation —rapidl Lhe first twenty years of their forty- 
facilities. retarded development Desert and vear rule in’ Morocco was used to break up 
jungle defied quick land travel. Rapids and — the incessant tribal warfare Lhen two world 
waterfalls in the few African rivers made wars held the attention of France and de- 
them commercially unpracticable lhe cost) pleted her treasury. It only recently that 
of building railroads was prohibitive. In some brance has begun to think in terms of the hu- 
causes onl teel tre were practical because te man clement rather than the economic bene- 
rrnite quickly destroyed the onventional = fits to be drained from her colon 
wooden te All-weathe: ids ¢ t ie te lhe Portuguese never develope ! their col 
biusld than rathroad Highway constructior onies very much. Most of the natives live un 
reached new Importance when trucks « ld ler the ime conditions as when Vasco da 
cross the desert and other area \ir tran Gama _ discovered Mozambique lhere are 
portation wa the final answer to the lon hour maim reason the white man found the 
diitances and the vanety of terraim hot, humid climate of the coast unhealthy: 

I he importance of Africa was well known the Portuguese government lac ke ( ipital to 
during World War Il... Since then, the co develop the more healthy upper plains; it did 
lonial powers have pu hed forward in de- not encourage colonization: imsects carried 


veloping the resource within ther domain. 


lhe effect of Christian missions is consid 
ered last, but it is not least ino importance 
\lissionaries came to convert the native, t 
educate him incl provide health service 
Possibly, if the mussionary had not come, na 


tionalism would not be a problem today 
brom the very first, the Africans were treated 
by the white man with varving degrees of 
froericdlirve brequenth the \lrican lost 
their tribal homes to these newcomer In 
all cases. whatever the white man gamed, he 
did with the labor of the bhack nia ind all 
ton frequent! it fis expense, in term of land 
grabbing, broken tribal livin low wae 


OUTLAY, he 
Yet, in 


man, he began to 


native hstened to the mi 


As the 
heard that all men are created equal 


his dealings with the whit 


that ty 


realize eXPeriences did not comerde 


with the theme of the brotherhood of man 
In British colonies, particularly, the better 
students were sent abroad to study. When 
they returned, they were more aware of the 
inequalities and imyustices, As they began to 
think, they became dissatisfied, 

ait Bel atl policy has 


been to lift the native eco 


nomically with little social 
or political power, In the 
Belvian Clongo, the gov- 


ernment, under Governor 


General Léon Petillon, en 





courages the big compa- 
nies operating there to provide adequat 
wages, good housing, health information, and 


education for the workers And the result 


"LT he companies can depend on the skill and 
vradu 


faithfulness of their workers, who are 


ally learning skilled trades 

Phe British colomal policy has been to edu- 
cate the native, and promise a greater share 
in government “when he ts ready,” but it ts 
dificult to reach an agreement on when ts 
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man and beast 


cise isc to 
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LPR alice 


East African boy with his dagger and spear 


= 


FRENCH MOROCCO 


size of California, 


Lhis country, about the 
with a short coastline on the Mediterranean, 
and 600 miles along the Atlantic, is of spe- 
cial interest to Americans. Our vovernment 
is financing and building four large air bases, 
and hundreds of our armed forces are sta- 
tioned there. Britain and France also have 
three air bases 

hor some time, France has been aware ol 


the national movement in 
ferred not to act because of internal strife at 
home, and the war in Indo-China. As early 
as 1944, the Istiqlal or Nationalist Party is- 
frees 


Moro co, but pre- 


demanding immediate 
from France. Although not 
French, the party continued to organ- 


sued a manifesto 
dom recoenized 


by the 











cells. Even the Sultan's 


Ha “anh, Was am aSsSix 


ize in small son, 
Prince Moulay 
the Nationalist Party. 

Last sur pro-French Past 


(slaou le ier ol it il 


late ol 


Thami El 
had 


cap tal 


1] ) 
million Berbers 


Rabat. the 


pro-nationalist Sul- 


threatened te march on 


na forcibly remove tne 


tan, Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef. Augustin 
Guillaume, the French Resident General, 
informed the Sultan of his dismissal, and he 
was sent to Corsica for safety. In hi place, 


Mohammed 
ex-Sultan, 
and his Berber 


the brench accepted Moulay 
Ben Arafa, elderly uncle of the 
who favored by 

I he Sultan also became the 
new Moslem Immam | defender of the faith 
War between rival Moslem factions was thus 


Was Glaoui 


followers. new 


averted, 

In addition to the French 
Morocco, the Sultan is the spiritual and tem- 
poral ruler, the pashas rule the provinces, and 
the caids rule the 

Since the French came to Morocco in 1912, 
they have built 25.000 


country that previ usly had none). ar 


government in 


villages. 


miles of road ‘in a 


d set up 


factories giving direct ¢ mployme nt to 200 000, 


and providing livelihood for about a million 


people. ‘The country now be masts of beine one 
of the 


most progressive in the use rf elec- 


tric power setter farming 


methods have increased 


wd produ tion; invested 


capital has increased min- 


¥ | 
SS eral and phosphate pro- 


al and oil are 
Mi Tt 


«ll planne d. 


duction. ¢ 
available. hospitals 
and schools 
With a population increase of 150,000 a 
year, food production must be increased by 
opening new lands and using improved farm- 
ing methods, 
rly thre 


inland 


million, nea 
inhabit the 


Ina population of 8 


fourths are Berbers who 


mountain areas, and follow ancient tribal cus- 


toms, for the most part, Lhe Je wish and Ara- 


bian minority live in towns and cities, and 
make up most of the nationalist group, beside 
leaning toward modernism in their rel n. 

In the rural areas, the worker Comes in di- 
rect contact with the French colonial, but in 
the cities, the natives live and work apart 
from the French Important vernment 
posts are retamned by the French because they 
have not felt that the Moroccan wa ready 
for the job 

French colonialism has not been without 


faults, but the Moroccan showed lit- 


average 


tle interest ino western wavs until recently. 
Now, as in all of Africa, the natives are be- 
ginning to feel the voke of colonialism, and 
eck means of trving their own streneth in 


government. However, in this twentieth cen- 
tury, there is a necessary interdependence be- 
Some of these fledelines in 


( ompl te ly 


tween countries 


self 


cut themselves off from pate rnal governments 


LIBYA 


The first African country t 
dependence under UN auspices was former- 


rovernment cannot afford 


full in- 


»>TCCCIVE 


ly an Italian colony. With a population of 
less than 1I'2 million, it boasts two capitals 
Tripoli and Bengazi. ‘The Prime Minister is 


Mahmoud Bev Muntasser 

Libva consists of a heavily p pulated agri- 
along the Mediterranean 
area where only the alfa plant grows 
( Sons 


cultural area a sub- 


desert 
| with 


and a desert 








<2 SNOW and ICE 


4 To help you with your classroom science 
* Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 
Les U.S. Office of Education 


rn 


activities, Dr. Blackwood and Dr. Gould 


will present this science page each month 











A 
es pA S IZ wo From these and similar experi- has in it almost all the water va- closely. What is their general 
NI Pe ae s child I shape? 
wees ences Children will come to under- — por it can hold is cooled, some of — shape Is it the same as that of 
UN, stand that water vets into the air the vapor changes to water If snowflakes? 
A Ise. an b; é ape ration and lays the re as the te rmipe rature 1s cold enough 4 bill a wate! vlass with fresh- 


ly fallen snow. Let it melt to see 
how much water it makes. Why 


> 
aie water vapor. the water vapor may freeze ci- 


Next it is important for chil- rectly into frost as it does on the 


dren to understand what makes — refrigerator ice Compartment, or does snow occupy more space 


water vapor change back into wa- on windowpanes on cold nights than the water it makes? 


r71ITH cold weather we expect te! These suggestions will help ‘The process of water vapor 
| | How Is Snow Helpful? 
snow and ice. Snow, of Children learn about the condi- changing back into water drops is 


course, falls from the sky. Some ons which cause this change. called condensation. When con As you learned above, snow 


of our ice also falls from the sks l. bill a bright tin can about = densation happens in the clouds traps much air in’ between the 
in the form of sleet and hail. Vhis half full of water that is room and the drops of water which are flakes, ‘Thus when snow falls on 
article is about snow, sleet, and temperature. Dry the outside of | formed fall to the ground we call the ground and a “blanket” of 


Place several it rain. Sometime 


hail. It tells how they are formed the can carefully. . however, the snow is formed, a great deal ol 
activities to Cubes of ice in the water and stir air above the earth is very cold — the blanket ts au This prevents 


and mentions some 
them slowly. Watch to see what and the water Vapor does not the warmth of the soil from. es- 


use in studying more about them. 


What Makes Snow? 


appears on the outside of the can, condense to wa 


Explain what is there ter. Instead asthe 


) . -V ome 
Snow is a form of water If 2 Observe a pit her of ice water vapor cools A-V¥ Materials for use with this article 
1. Water in Weather (filmstrip), Curriculum Films 


you live where snow falls every water in a warm moist room. it freezes directly 2687 


it Does water collect on the outside into — snowflakes. 2. Weather (series of three filmstrips), Popular 


vear, you have seen some of 
Science Pub. Co. #5-26 


melt into water The water, of of the pitcher? Why? So, snow is frozen 

om , O Ae dew thats wns water vaber 3. Why Does It Rain, Snow, Hail and Sleet? (film- 
course, got into the sky Dy evap ’ na cold day, Dio yu water vapor, strip), S.V.E. #A 426-4 
oration Some children may not breath vigorously into the cold ach flake of ‘ 
understand how water evapo air. What happens? Those who snow ts a beauti- 


rates. For them these experiences live in a warm climate can place — ful crystal—often six-sided or six-  caping. ‘The snow protects win- 


If you live where snow — ter crops. And snow protects cer- 


several ice cubes in a quart jar in pointed 
irs falls, try these things tain winter animals which bury 


will be helpful 

1. Place an equal amount of the refrigerator When the 
containers is cold remove it from the refrig- 1. Catch a few flakes of snow 
erator and blow warm breath into On a prece of black paper Before 
What happens? they melt, examine the snow- 


water in several open themselves beneath it for warmth. 


on a window ledge or table. Ob In addition snow is valuable as a 
serve them for several days. What the jar 
happens to the water? t. Observe the coating of tce 


2. Place an equal amount of that forms on the outside of the 


source of water. 
flakes under a magnifying glass. 

’ Study other things thatform 
crystals in nature, such as table Sometimes the snows which fall 


How Is Snow Harmful? 


water in two similar fruit jar ice COMpartmMent mn a relrigerator. 


Put a lid on one of the jars. Leave Why do some refrigerators need — salt. Dissolve a tablespoon or two — all winter long in the mountains 


the other open. Stand them side to be “defrosted of salt in a saucer of watet Let accumulate to a depth of many 
by side for several davs and then These observations will help the water evaporat completely — feet In spring the great layers 


compare their water level establish the idea that cool air away. ‘The salt will remain be- of snow begin to melt If the 


) 


. Dis uss what happe ns to the 
water in clothes hung out to dryv. as warm air. When warm air that 


cannot hold as much water vapor hind. With a magnifying glass, melting is rapid, a large amount 


examine a few of the salt parte les ol water Continued on page 102) 


____. SCIENCE in the Home - V 


HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, N.Y. queues 
































THE THERMOMETER i Behe 
A thermometer is a measuring instrument. one commonly used in the science laboratory oe 
Just as a seale is used to measure differences merely by the markings on the tube. The UNDER 
in weight. and a ruler is used to measure Centigrade has 100 divisions between 0° and 
differences in length. a thermometer measures 100 Hence. one degree C, is equal to 1.8 de- UNNING 
differences in temperature. vrees F.. and it is a simple matter to convert WATER 
When temperature rises and falls, practical- from one s« ale to the other. 2 
ly all substances expand and contract. respec. I 32. divided by 18 
tively. This property is utilized in the con- — F 1.8C +32 
struction of the common thermometer. The = 
mereury or aleohol in a thermometer rises A Model Thermometer CLAY rt 
when the temperature increases because its fo make a model thermometer, fill a pop 
volume increases more than the volume of the bottl with water colored with red ink In- POP ri 
glass container. The liquid will then fall with | sert a straw in the neck of the bottle so that BOTTLE 4 
a decrease in temperature water rises slightly above top. Fasten it to | ) 
The household thermometer is filled with the bottle with clay. Mark a cardboard strip -— WATER 
mereury and the glass tube marked with 180) into convenient divisions and paste it to the PLUS 
lines between 32. the temperature at which — straw so that the first mark is level with the COLORED 
ice melts, and 212 . the temperature at which water. Place your “thermometer” under run- INK 
water turns to steam. This thermometer is ning hot water and note the rise. Then do 
Fahrenheit and differs from the Centigrade the same with cold running water. 
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HAVE you ever wondered where crisp, new paper 
money comes from? Paper money is printed at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in Washington, D.C. 
Money which is not made by the Treasury Department 
is illegal and is called ‘counterfeit’ money. 





THE Bureau of Engraving and Printing trains its own spe- 
cialized steel engravers. Some copy the portraits of 
famous persons designated for bills of certain value. 
Others specialize in the lettering and designs. 


Pictures on these 
pages, courtesy of 
Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing 





BEFORE the paper which is used in the printing of 
money goes to the presses, it has to be dampened. 





THE currency humidor has shelves, on 
which the printed sheets of money are 
placed. What is a “humidor,” and why 
do you think it is used? 


THE dampened paper is then run through 
currency printing presses like this one. 
The paper on which money is printed is 
made of cotton, linen, and synthetic fi- 
bers. Can you guess why? 
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THEN the picture is transferred to a steel roll to be cop- 
ied many times (right) by electrical and chemical action. 





THE finished currency is examined, counted, and 
stored. When it is needed, the money is loaded into 
THIS machine numbers and places official seals on a-‘truck” to be delivered to the banks. 

the bills. Each bill has its own serial number. See 
if you can find one. Look in an encyclopedia to 
find what the other numbers are called. Worn-out 
bills are returned to the Treasury and destroyed, 
and the serial number is canceled. 
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dam tow le pctong iene 
ed 9 eerie! AY Captement 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools 
Washington, D.C. 


lor jolly old winter, « peciall an 


hioned winter like the ome por- 


il { KKAII 
old-ta 
trayed here ' In thi pe iwetul villa ( pe ple 
enjoyed snow without any trathe worrs 


wonderful hills for coastin 
Choolhouse 


Look t the 


Where are the children and the 


We do see a handsome dark red church 

trmmed with a single spire and iciele W hat 

time rit by the clock in the church tower 
lhus seems like a tov villawe full of way Int 


the house ougvling together to be warm and 
friendly 1 hie march along the treet and 
climb the hill Ihe dark windows and door 
march along m rhythm too 

bach little hows painted with flat brioht 


pamt and firmly outhned with thick lines be 


cause the artist lacked the technical ability t 
how depth or perspective lhe result 4 
charming 

Perhaps you wonder why the Newark Mu 
eum purchased thi imple preture pamted 
by a person ol iniple taste Perhap you think 
that something similar could be painted by a 
child Perhap it could, and would be just 
' pole siti 

A child would surely deheht mu thathy cloud 
md snow on the rool us Whitin bviowusl 
lial This artest ipproached painting with a 
child's fresh vision and fearlessne 

Look at hi Wwoopin roller ister hull 
which divide the picture into interestit re 
Look at the bnehtly colored houses placed im 
prhythmic pattern. Look at the twe-bhu 
a TUT wer the foreground 

Are j prised that an tra | t 
ist | | poh | Diect 1 hoa 
le i 1} tron rea moot shape 
i unifving element in the work of most prim 
tive pratt ite? 

\cadenucally trained artist Iten I | 


natural te lehtin ind aerial persp tive tor 


muty, but tramin ometime coms te 


their origimalit Artists today who are work 


inv for the same abstract ce nh qinalit often 
envy the nineteenth-century painter who pr 
duced tresh vieorou pre Cure with cistimetive 
per onal qualit Such work ws the nearest 


we have t i really native art 


W hitnes villa 


i place we WwW uld like 


to visit Phough many nineteenth-cent 
painters ce pied cenes from engravin we are 
ure this was the artist home town painted 
from memor He is obviously putting on 
invas the mental image of a_ well-known 
place He paimmting what he know rathes 
than what he see 

Through lone association he is familiar with 


each house and barn, every fence post and 
thes ire | | 1 \ 


tree What delightful trees 
| | } L 


crown the hilltop irecl Take 


eveTysecn 
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ENJOYING ART 


"American landscape” 


PAINTED BY L. WHITNEY 


embroidered spots all through the landsé ape. 


The bare trees outlined against the snow are 
refreshingly childlike. 

All the object cem to exist: separately 
Qur eves accumulate them bit by bit until 


they add up to a Composite village 

Whitney ha 
tation of one 
last century It is an 
history of American art 


left us an enchanting interpre 
America of the 


outstanding 


corner ol the 
ntribu 


tron to the 


THE ARTIST 


ryviie artist who painted this vigorous snow 
| cene known as “American Landscape 
Whitney Pt Pt 
abbre 


search has vielded neo 


wned the canva iL. 
doubt 
~ painter Re 


was a quaint lation for 
further 
information about him or her 

It is a pit that 
Whitin work, for he or she 
ol those 
everything they dot 


| might 


Lawrence or Lydia 


there is no more of L. 
cems to be one 
natural artists of whom we iv that 
interesting 

Leonard or Lucy 
know that the 
painted in the nineteenth cen- 


Whitney 


Since we 


land ( ip Wal 


tury, it is possible that L. was a 
woman \ hundred years ago homes wer 
adorned with paintings created by daughters 


and wives 


Sign and carriage painters produced many 


easel pictures toe Such craftsmen knew how 


to mux and ippl colors so they would not 
crack or “eraze Ihe numerous cracks in 
trie now ndicate that L. Whitney did not 
Poss uch pre le onal skill 
In recent years art museums and collectors 
have show in interest in paintings by litth 
known r anonymous American painters 
Suen tnt ed amateur produced authenti 
nent { life in the early davs We call 


! ! \ ol popular painters 
In 0 and 1931 the Newark Museum 
had an exhibition of th phase of our raative 
( In LOST the 
| Whitnev’s “American Landscape for its 
collection of folk and popular paintings An 


same museum pure ha 


ther such collection can be seen in Colonial 
Williamsburg How surprised Whitney and 
some others would be to see their work han 


' 
Wie ih TPUISC UTS 


ART and CREATIVITY 
MAUD T. HARTNESS 


7 » tive happily and constructively requires 
a well-rounded pers nalitv, and therefore 


well-rounded cit 


the development of fens 1s 
isuially accepted as the ultimate oal f edu 
ition 
\rt plays an important part in reaching thi 
oal Art is one of the tools of learning quit 
is much peech or writing. For this reason 


1954 





of the ob- 
and results of teaching art to children. 
expression. When 
allowed t 
develop, creativity is the natural outcome. So 
let us 

I have seen pupils in the lower grades, as 


we shall consider some outstanding 
jective 

First is that of creative 
original thinking and initiative are 
encourage the child to use his own ideas. 
well as older children, work out their designs 
for textile patterns with originality and initi- 
ative, displaying a skill comparable to that of 
Certainly they were not all ex- 
Many had had little pre- 
beautiful 


Then came the exacting proc- 


professionals 
ceptional children 
vious training but their designs were 
and unusual 
fitting 
would be both pleasing and suitable, 
Surely 


ess of them into certain patterns that 
as well 
imagination 
and called 


play. To cope with the proble ms of our mod- 


as harmonious in color 
a wealth of fine feeling was into 
ern society our children need these qualities 
that are the 


Sonn one 


result of creative art training. 

has said that art 1s the beautiful 
wav of doing May it not 
the beautiful way of feeling things? 


also mean 
Phrough 


for appreciation increas- 


things. 


art a child's Capac ity 


es lhrouch seeing, doing, and feeline. a love 
of beauty develops that will enrich his whole 
lite. bor 


art drama, 


instance, an appreciation of the 


music, painting, the dance, po- 


etry and crafts comes with a growing love of 


beauty. Such ¢ xperiences deve lop character. 

Art fosters 
Through art the child grows more sensitive to 
standards of taste 
capable of choosing between what is be autiful 


discrimination and judgment. 


eood He becomes more 


and what ts commonplace. He acts intelii- 


both as a consumer and a producer, 
Passing over the drab shoddy. he 


look for the well-designed and well-made 


gently 
and will 
Ma- 
t rials 

One hears and reads much about the sub- 
ject of social adjustment in youth training and 
Isn't it art that can 
provide the necessary emotional release which 


Art enables the child to use his 


confidence, satisfac- 


its importance to society 


we ill need 


imagination, and gain 


tion, and joy in his own ability and work. 
Such virtues as responsibility, self-reliance, 
and the ability to work with others ili ng 
with diligence and industry, make desirable 


social qualities for our future citizens 


lo carry out a creative int p! ram, indi- 
vidual differences found in children are kept 

Ihe child whe 
discovered: and vet hes 
otten but 


Through self-expression 
| 


in mind is sensitive to beauty 
oon less sensitive 


is CHcouTAYveE d 
skills 


rrated 


classmate ts not forg 
and guided 
can be che veloped and art can by rite 


of the 
Art pre vides 1mean 


with other areas curriculum 


of relaxation and rec- 


reation. It may be a happy means of earn- 
ing a living. Opportunities for specializing 
in art in secondary schools widen the scope 
and open a valuable field 

It seems quite clear that modern teaching 


bases its ncept of art on a curriculum that 


integrates all experiences into the school pro- 


ram since art experiences perva le every 
phase of life. art is indeed a vital, living part 
ol education Csrowth ces i! 1 happine 

in lite lepend upon deve pin call thre ty i. 


ities Of our children 





Working with 


SOME WAYS 
of TKACHING 
CITIZENSHIP 


HAZEL BEATTY 


Peacher of Mentally Retarded 
Children. Jefferson School 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


| MEETING the challenge of building better 
citize) many schools have been making 
il zenship thei major empha Catizen 


hip must be meaningful Just) verbalizing 


nt enough It must not be just one more 
et of rules, but a list of reminders which are 
followed until they become a part of the 
hild’s pers nalits Ihe child must be given 
every opportunity to observe the right atti- 
tudes and practice the nght kind of citizen- 
ship He must also be helped to look forward 
to the time when he will be grown up and 


ready to assume adult responsibilities 

Peachers must also find ways of getting at 
the causes of pool ciuzenship What about 
the child who wastes his time? The one who 
always annovs others? ‘The fighter? The one 
who never assumes responsibility? Or the one 
who could, if he would only trv? What teaches 
hasnt seen the beginnings of poor adult cit- 


izenship in these gunyesters negative or ag 
Active research has helped 
rie technique that help teach bet- 


retarded children 


TCSSIVE bye havior 


me find se 


ter citizenship t 











,° 


fe 


How 
Many 
the 
the means of passing on attitudes 


are the objectives accomplished? 
forget that, in days of old 
told as 


times we 


before printing ptess, stories were 


and ile al 
have stories 


loday we told by pictures as well 


as by words. We use every visual aid possi- 


ble, including pictures collected from maga 


Wi 


children’s 


films, and filmstrips likewise use 

books 

Records and tape recordings add interest 
Phrough “makine 


believe, the handle 


with nurses, 


ZINCS, 


histors and encyclopedias, 
sharing 


children 


experrences in 
learn how te 
themselves in the doctors ollice, 


in the barbershop, with the beauty operators, 











In add tion te helpin Mm Children become and in the bores Lhe, welcome puppet ol 
better citizens, I try to lessen the degree of various kinds with which they can act out 
frustration and of withdrawal or ression come of their ideas Music is valuable too 
I str for happier home-life adjustments and — both singing and instrument work, 

. 4 [ua 0 0 Sccce | 
——— 2 eeeve 
Li¢ =~ E ¥ £S Mayo Goebel in His Of fice 
rt ie! 

W e a! 

Nt : 8\ 

1% > dl te bas 
Me * ows 

\\ . 

| 

4) o 7 

\ e “ 

ta a a ~ 











sbyye 


ce k wavs 


become more tive 


ituation | 


help the children 
bout unhappy hore 


tr help them compensate for the icprivations 


of material thi of lack of parental iffec 
tion, and for sibling rivalry 

kirst of all [I feel I should know the forces, 
tensions, and conthrets shapin each child 
Background information is gained through 


the use of projective te hnique ometru 


} 
t 


test and careful attention to the asual con 


/ 


versation of the children 





ck ll 
ae 








In learnine about have a 


citizenship we 


common goal. Everyone wants our school te 


be a vood school bach child in discussion 
brings out his ideas of “What we can do to 
make Jefferson a nice school Here are ex- 
amples of citizenship charts that we devised 
C50 ClivizeENSHIP ON THE PLAYGROUND 

\V )| nour own area 

Wi la ‘ 

Wi ( t fil cl ldre j 


2. 4 4, 








SLOW LEARNERS 


Goon Crrizensiip IN Scmoot 


Wi W il} up ind down 
We are quiet in the hall 


tiairs 


We walk tall and straight 
Wi keep oul hands of! people 
We always obey saletic 
School citizenship is tied up with cttizen 
ship in the classroom We strive for co 
operation, responsibility, and respect: for the 


nivhts of other “How | He Ip at Home and 
‘How I Help Others are make in 


better relations at home 


charts we 
that area to stimulate 

In addition to learning about national he 
rOCS and reat men, we note good citizen hip 


exemplified by our acquaintances, as 


Our Cusropiar Our Principat 


We like Mr. Hinman We like Miss Dowd 
He is bi He is neat She is kind 
Ik keep vell She helps everybody 
He ober trafhic law She never et mad 
He is kind She is mice 
He he Ip u Mi Dowd like u 
ae ha aH quiet voce 
Lhe cdot hi work well 

Community problems are discussed Dhen 
we try to act on at least one such problem in 
order to avoid the common error of talking 


When such a discussion re 
vealed that the children felt they needed more 


and doing nothing 


playgrounds so that the boys would have no 
excuse for playing in boxcars and other un 
desirable places, we wrote diplomati lettey 
to the mayor 

We are 


We need a playground for bo ind rl 


‘The following IS One example 


trvine to be good citizens at school 


Good playground help boys and virls become 


better citizens 


Mayor Goebel wa pleased that boys and 
girls were interested in’ civic improvement 
and invited us to his office in the City Hall 
We had our pictures taken with him ee 
photo) and were promised an enlarged pla 
ground Continucd on pa 
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MODERN EDUCATION 
IN LEBANON 


PAUL B. HARDER 


fil photos from Near Last Vews {ssociation 


tand Nahla Mrouch about the Lebanese and American tic. Parents, many of whom had 
concern, and I left with teachers In one room we were no formal education themselves, 


i feeling that the month surpri cd to see six adults happily asked if se hool books could be 

















old institution would chatting with one of the Lebanese brought home for family study. 
The school nurse discusses health probably be short-lived teachers. Kopitzke motioned po lhe mothers and fathers displayed 
and hygiene with interested parents Lhree months later, I litely to the teacher a marked interest in the social 
learned that the school, “| think it might be better,” he adjustment and development of 
:* rik west the skyline ol ull in operation, was to hold) whispered, “if vou talked with their youngsters. Visiting with 
Beirut relieved the blue ex mectn between the parents and the parents ol only cone tudent the school nurse, parents soucht 
panse of the Mediterranean, Or teachers, and [I decided to accom at a tim help on health and nutrition. 
ange prove ind palm tree pread pan Clifford Kopitzke Point lhe young woman nodded in Another twe months have 
over the tlertik valley lyin by hour llementars bducation ad avreement and assured Ke pitzke pa sed and the full si nificance 
tween us and the city It was m visor, to the school and see how it that she was pursuin that pre- of Lebanon first parent-teacher 
list viet to Pownt Pour Dem was progressing Cust plan ‘But vou see she went conference is only now beginning 
onstration Llementary School in During the drive out Kopitzke to be appreciated, ‘The 
Lebanon quickly brought me up to date parent have remained 
\ Lebanese girl, Mi Nahla Sull struggling he announced in close contact with 
Mrouch Administrative Director Sull hopin we Il be able to keep the teachers and = with 
of the embryonic institution, was going next vear. chool — activiti and 
acting as my inicle (Charm he government just can’t af have continued to. re- 
me, educated at Oneonta Stat ford schools and teachers for the quest a wide variety of 
bleacher Clolleve in New York, whole countrs All we can hope sugvestions from the 
and refreshingly determined to to ce how them better meth staff revarding all phas- 
improve the education standard od aad un the proce vive a few es of the children’s de- 
of her native land. she was well of the children a pretty rood ele- velopment Bit parents 
aware of the barriers to succe mentary education have grouped together 
She told me a little about the When I asked about the parent and have presented a 
school and the 190 Lebanese stu teacher conference Kopitzke sul determined front to the 
dents and 65 forein student prised me by stating that this wa Lebanese Ministry” of 
Lhe school wa operating only a the first time thi ort of thing Education and Point 
a result of the dogged determina had ever been tried in Lebanon Four in requesting, that 
tion of Hollis Peter, Point Four It’s taking the place of report this form of education 
Lebanon Country Director, Dick card mid it ilso om t< ove be not only continued, 
barnsworth, Chief of Pomt Four the parents a chance to hear what but expanded 
hducation staff, and a handful of  we'pe tryin to ck We don't Discussin this with 
Lebanese, American teachers had know what the result will be: we ; Dick Farnsworth, Nahla 
been hurriecdl recruited from don't even know whether anvone Nahla Mroueh, the Administrative Director, Mroueh, and Ke pitzke, 
American families living in Beirut will core School out in thi part welcomes a group of Lebanese schoolboys. I was relieved to hear 
hk oks and equip nt were still in ol the world 4 pret well di- that with the first flush 
customs, There was no recreation yorced from home life on. “the bov’s whole family came of victory they didn’t feel that the 
equipment hven the curriculum But as we walked through the father. mother. two aunts. his pr blem was licked. They are 
had not been finally established. chool entrance and down. the randfather, and an older sister! all painfully aware of the difficul- 
Hearing all this, | could undet hallway. we could hear the soft A week after the conference, tres stll to be met in assisting t 
mumble of scores of voi Peek reports on the ttendance and in raise the standards of Lebanese 
other on the plaveround as little knots of parent rathered tabulated Runnin lown the states Farnsworth You ve ot 
well as in the schoolroom list of Lebanese and American ti plan tin terms of generations 
tudents, | was amazed to see that rather than vears.” 
niv three students had not been “How about the American and 
represented by it least then pal Lebanese students? I nquired 
cnts, and of these three, two were How are the ettin ion 
American In many instances an “Oh.” Nahla sighed, “the 
entourage of relatives. both near Americans al much better at 





eras t0 TD and distant, had streamed in to baseball Lhen, laughing, she 
at i aku ' deep a " a ee a i he f otball! 

A Point Four Demonstration School 
is teaching parents as well as children to 


live in the present-day world. 
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VERY year Freddy had a birth- 
day. When he was one veat 


E 


old, he was too little to know it 
was his birthday. 
When he was 


two vears ¢ Id. he 


had two whit candles on his 
cake, but he was too little to blow 
them out in one puff. His moth 


er and father helped him 

When he was three 
he had three pink candles on hi 
cake 


vears old 


ind there Was ice cream 


which he liked. kreddy blew out 
all three candles by himself 

And now he was four veat 
old. So he had four green can 
dles on his cake, and he had ice 
cream, and he had a party and 
evervone had a papel hat to weat 
and everyone brought a present 

“This is fun,” Freddy said, as 


he snapped a Shappel and found 
a tiny charm in it 


| ITTLE ELEVATOR lived between 
4 two big elevators in a de part 


ment store, 

lhe two big elevators watched 
out for Litthe Klevator. Vhey took 
mighty good care of him, and 
made sure he always behaved a 
a little elevator should 

Littlhe Elevator was fond of hi 
job 

He liked to go to the first 
floor and hear the operator call 
“Baby bonnets, baby bugis 
Blanke ts, bootes s, cribs 
Jottle warmers, Carriage robe 
Safety pins and bibs 

He liked t oO to the second 
floor and hear the ¢ perator call 
“Ladies dresses, ladies coats, 


Sporting goods and gear 


Furniture and picture Irames 


Lunchroom in the rear 
But he lo ed te go te the th ra 
floor and hear the operator call 


and tricvcl 


an { blo« k 


“Bicycles 
Wind-up toys 


Aeroplanes, electric trains, 
Puzzles, dolls, and clock 
Little Elevator tried to pie ise 
He gave smooth rides to Old 


Ladies. 


How Much Is 


Lucille E. Hein 





He pushed his paper hat fur- 
ther up on his dark curls and 
reached for another gift. “TL like 
birthdays, he shouted as he 
ripped the t\\ papers from his 
its. 

“T shall have another birthday 
tomorrow, he announced, as the 
last guest left his party. 

“Oh, no, vou wont,” Mothet 
said, and gave Freddy a hug 

reddy squirmed out of her 
arms and went to his father. “I 
am going to have another birth- 
day tomorrow,” Freddy told his 
father. 

His father pi ked a last rose- 
bud of frosting from the cake 
plate and smacked his lips over 
the melted chocolate ice cream. 


“Oh, no, you aren't,” Freddy's 
father said. “Birthdays only come 


once a VCcaf4&r, 


He gave fast rides to Men in a 
Hurry. 

He ive TOCK-a-D Ye rides © 
Babi . 

And he eave bounc) ric to 
Little Boys. 

But one mornin he woke up 
on the wrong side of his shaft 

(Come along, said the big ele 
vator on one side of him. 
Rise and Shine, 
It's half past nine ! 

Big Elevator on the other sick 
ud: 
| p Daisy. 
Dont be lazy! 

But Litth Elevator felt to 
cross and crotchety to move 

“Little Elevator is a Problem 
aid the two big elevators 

And tinkety clink, they closed 


their door 
[ pwent the two big clevators 
Swish 


Here 


Hummm, 


we Come a 





“Well, how much is a year?” 
Freddy asked. 

‘A vear is a long time,” said 
Father. “Now it is winter and 
you are four. ‘Then will come 
spring and then summer and then 
fall and then winter again. When 
winter comes again, vou will be 
five.” 


“And then vou will have vour 


fifth birthday, Mother smiled 
because she could “ee how eacel 
Kreddy was to have his next 
birthday come 

“And will I have a party for 
mv fifth birthday?” Freddy asked 

“Of course””’ Mother rephed, 
“with a cake and five candles 
chocolate ice cream, papel hats 
for your guests, and presents 

‘But there is a whole year to 
wait between four and five, 
bather added as he rose trom the 
table. 

“But how much is a vear? 
kreddy asked again. “How will 


I know when it is over? 
“A vear isa lone time,” Mother 


said, “and right now it is bed 
time If you sleep twelve hours, 
you will have a vood start on 
your new veal 

“Come on, Son said Father, 
as he tossed Freddy over his 
Shoulder. “Well go up and pad 
dle around in the tub so your 
mother can do the party dishes.’ 

So Freddy took his bath and 
brushed his teeth and went to 
bed He said his short praver, 


a ue ul 


gave his little black dog 


Then down they slipped and 
dipped again 


Woosh Purrt 
Careful, lady . . Careful, sir! 

sut Litthe Elevator just sat at 
the. bottom of his shaft) and 
stretched and vawned 

lhats no way. to tart the 
day, said the big elevators, when 
they saw him. “Get busy 

“T don't think Ell work today, 
Littlhe Elevator replied. “IT just 
don't feel like it. 

‘Such a to-do! Off with vou! 
cried the big elevators 

Litthe Elevator rumbled = and 
vrumbled 

Then he shut his doors with a 


slam wham bump 

And up he started with a hop, 
kip, and jump 

‘Piease!” begeed the big ele 
“Please put on your good 


itors 


behavior! 


But Litthe Elevator shook his 
cables at the two big elevators 

All day long Little Klevator 
ave rough rides to Old Ladies 

He gave slow rides to Men in 
1 Hurry Continued on pa q9 
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night pat, kissed his father and 


his mother, and listened to’ one 
story As he closed his eyes he 
asked almost in a dream, “But 
how much is a year? 

When Freddy came down. to 
breakfast the next morning, he 
was sad because his fourth birth 


was four and 


he 


Was OVCI He 
had to ull 
his next birthday. © And from 
Mother Father had 
said, it would be a long wait. 
spoontuls ol 
and milk he looked at his mother 
“Mother?” he asked, 

“Ves, Freddy, 
he put a date cooky on his plate 
“Arent glad 


and five 


day 
the 
lor 


wait was five 


what and 


Between cereal 


she answered as 


you are four 


Just think 


vou 


vyomne On 


next Vvear vou will bye five 


How 


But when is next year? 


| re ddy asked 


Thitie h os a vear? 

“Oh, you ar al silly boy, 
Mother laughed. “But Pll try to 
think of a way to show you how 


long a vear is 


breddy went out to play in the 


crisp) wintry wind He forgot 
about years and = birthdays be 
cause he had so much fun chas 
ing around the house with the 
hitthe black dog 

That night when Freddy's fa 
ther came home, he carried an 
enormous calendar—larger than 
the insurance company calendar 
which hung behind the kitchen 
door much larger than the calen 


living 
110) 


dar on Father's desk in the 


, 
Continued on fage 
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Little Elevator : 


Mabel Watts 
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Skating Cime _ , © 
ating Uime _, 
Words and Music by Maurice Hill —=— 7 . 


—* — a ee 










Ite win - ter - time, Yes, skat - ing time, Up - on the 








zen pool, your skates, 





a 


A - cross the pond to school. 











; 9 » on 


-, AA Winter 5 Cale 


O 
Words by Betty DeGroot ° Music arranged from Mozart's **Magic Flute” 





1. The  snow-flakes whirled a  - round and round, They decked the trees, they cloaked the 
2. A fat white snow - man stood out - side, Heigh - ho! He winked his eyes so 
3. The walls were ver - y tall and stout, To keep the nois - y North Wind 



















ground, The spar-row hud - dled in his nest, The bear had set-tled down to rest. 
wide! Through snow-y drifts I made my way To build a house where we could play. 


out; It made us both a co- zy den, Till Moth-er called me home a- gain. 


Ke. K 
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winky of Snow Land 


Doris A. Paul 


OST stories start with, “Once 
M upon atime... but not 
mine! I know just when the lit- 
tle elf I'm going to tell vou about 
first got into trouble. Exactly one 
! 


thousand snowstorms ago 
It all happened on one of the 


Icicle Islands just off the coast of 
the Snow Land Country, north 
of the lop of the World 

‘The day the mischievous elf was 
born, his mother said, “We must 
give him a very important nam 
like like Ebenezer, for he 
our first son. So that ts_ the 
name entered in the Birth Book 
of the Icicle Islands: Ebenezer 
Blovsius Elfsonian. 

But by the time Ebenezer was 
able to sit up, evervbodyv knew 
the name didn't fit He was for 


ever bouncing up and down. Hi 
eves twinkled [ike And 


he could wiggle his ears long be- 


diamond 


fore the other elf babies had even 
thought about trving it 

By, the time he started to walk 
his mother had given up callin 
him by his important name 


calle d him “I bh 
illed 


neighbor 


Sometimes she 
but most of the 


him: by the 


tin she 


name the 


hood elf children had given him 

Twinky. 

As the davs drifted b he be 
came known as the elf wh ist 
couldn t behave But strange a 
it may seem, evervbody loved him 
anvway 


‘To Twinky, school seemed suct 
He couldn t 
keep his mind on what his teach 
er, Mr. Filamadiddle, was savin 
leat 


and sometimes he gave the odce 


a waste of time 


answers to the teacher s questions 

One dav Mir bilamadiddle 
asked, ““Twinky, what are 6 and 
Q? 

Twinky, who was_ thinkin 
about the color of the sky at sun 
set, said, “Pink! 

Poor Mi biiamadiddlk had t 


work very hard to make ‘winks 





a good citizen of the 
Snow Land Country. 

Why is this 
try important? — Be 
snowflakes for 


CouUn- 


cause 
all the world — are 
made in Snow Land! 
At last Twinky was 
old enough to quit 
chool and go to work 
helping his father cut 
out snowflakes with 
cooky cutters. It was 
fun for a while, and 
thes Iwinky began 


to think it pretty dull. 
“You are using the 
same old patterns 
that have been used for thousands 
of vears, aren't vou, Father?” he 
asked on day 
Yes, | suppose I am We all 
said Mi 
should we 
I winks was so 
could 
wondertul 


are in fact, Llfsonian, 
“But why 

About the 
bored he thought he 
cut another flake, a 
thing happened. New machinery 
was installed that looked like a 
bie coffee grinder or a meat ¢ hop 
per. By turning the handie of the 
! Pwinky could cut 
thirteen ol 
And he 


way 


change? 
tire 
neve! 


new machine 
a bakers ce 


snowflakes at one 


zen 
time! 
could set a lever in such a 
that the 
flakes that 


ol lat "¢ 


During the 


machine would turn out 


were small, medium, 


time this story took 


place, the beautiful Snow Oueen 
Arabella reigned over the Land 
of Snow. She had man helpers, 


the most important of whom was 
the Miainister 
charge of Snow Dispensation, 
Ihe Minister felt) his impor- 
tances deeply He was fat o fat 
he couldn't see his own feet He 


Extraordinary in 


wore a heavy wig that threatened 
to fall over one eve tf he bent 
Ove! So he alway tood very 
traight and looked down his long 
nose whenever he talked—which 
was too often. 

He had gotten his big tummy 
in the usual wa by eating to 
much He dearly loved pie and 
always carried a piece o1 two with 
him. Why else 


did he have those 
reat por kets in his lo oat? 
Queen Arabella had heard that 


Lbenezer hf oOnidan Wa a rood 
worker, but that he was not satis- 
head te tand and turn the rank 


of a snowflake cutter all day long. 


He wanted action! 
Cine lay she sent a 
ummon TPwinky to. the 


He hurried 


enever, his little pe inted cap bob- 


page to 
palace 
with the 


away mcs- 


Ding up and down with each step. 


Go 


In the Throne Room he bowed 


low before the queen so low that 


down over his eves 


his cap fell 


and he couldn't see a thing. 

“Take off your cap before the 
queen!” whispered the page. Of! 
came the cap, leaving ‘Twinky’s 
hair standing on end, 

Queen Arabella struggled to 
keep from laughing out loud 
What a funny sight stood before 
her! Finally she said, “TL would 


like for vou to take over the hob 
of delivering snow for a village 
called Humming Bird in’ Datla 
donia! 

“Daffadonia’” asked ‘Twinkvy. 


Phe queen nodded. 
Lhe elf was so happy he bowed 
until the top of his head touched 


the royal carpet Lhen he faced 
the door and turned one. cart 
Wheel after another straight out 
between the reat ie pillars at 


the palace chntrance, 


L he Minister 


bxtraordinars 


was shocked at Twinks s behav- 
iol He begved the queen to re- 
place Twinky with someone who 
at least knew enough to take off 


his cap in the Throne Room. But 
the queen only laughed and said, 
, Isn't he 

This made the 
ry that he retort 
Majesty vou 


PUP 


a deat 
Minister: se an 
dl Well, Your 
think he ws so 


should make 


mavbe we 
him the court jester 

You see the Minister didn't 
like I winky at il} Darin thre 
few  davs however he 
I winks 
his duties in 

All went well for 


next 


showed how to carrv out 


now lelivers 


i while But 


only for a while! I winky secret 
ly. made new snowflake cutters to 
fit into his father rice time curt 


ters that made flake ry the shape 


of triangl SCQULar rectangles 


mad circle On Saturdays he cut 
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sitantteptaanienmnpel 


enough for delivery to Hummine 
the 
the blowers, and 


Bird, put them into great 


Chutes, started 
away they flew to the little village 
in Dathadonia, 

On Valentine Day he 
flakes in the shape of hearts to hi 
little But after all this 


trouble, no one seemed to notice 


sent 


Village 


the difference. 
“LT well make 
flakes I make 


them! he declared one 


them notice the 


especially for 


day and 


then sent snow in the shape of 


marbles. The villagers thought it 
was hail. 

How did ‘Twinky know what 
thie people thought. He could 
place one of his bie ears against 


the snow chute pointed toward 
Humming Bird, and hear almost 
evervthinge that anvone in- the 
Whole town was saving. 

When ‘Twinky sent flakes in 


thie hap of cubes and bricks, the 


children noticed the diflerence 


right away Lhey began to build 
forts and ieloos md they had 
more tun than they had ever had 
in them whole live 

The queen and her helper: 
were so busy with many roval af- 
fais and did not know what wa 
going on-for a while. Aftes 
the Minister Extraordinary had 
taught Twinky how to do hi 
job he prompth put him out of 
his mina Anyway, the Niinister 
haxtraordinary wa retting older 


CVO! diay ind he sat at his desk 


a much a po ible eatne a 


piece ol poe from one of hus great 


pockets when no one was lookin 

(ine day the villave fathers u 
Humming Bird held a meeting t 
discuss the new snowfall. It mace 


then ' thas t clifke rent trom all the 


rt t! 

‘Why not have a anow festival 
and invite people from all of 
Datiadonia, te ec our snow? 
Hd the old man with the whit 
by ird (or nucd n fave 10H 
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y and Sue had just come 


and were 


coats in. the 


from chool 


onin 
J in 
hang ny up 
closet under the 
heard 
She 
Sti She must 
Let ln 
chocolate milk from the 
aid Johnny 
All nmeht aid Sue, 
They 
the hall It 
help 
Mother said next 
It's pure gold,” Mrs, Barne: 
“PH prove it to you when I 


And he 


mysteriously 


the 
tairs when they 
yvouce 


them mother 


in the living room,” said 


have COMPAany 


quiet and get some 
retrivet 


tiptoeing through 
wa 0 till = thes 
but 


went 


couldn't hear what 


aid 
out agam 
lauch 


beheving cl the 


can vet it 
seemed to 


yecing Is 


i Op aly 


cowl on his face, Sam 


ryvenas 
W Kanoa 
flooded taro patch and pulled up 
mtk 


cool to 


waded into the 
the lumpy brown roots for 
mg poi Lhe felt 
his bare feet, but that didn’t help 


watel 


bor a litth Hawatian boy with a 
brand-new pair of leather shoes, 
he felt very sober. ‘The big leaves 
tekled his chin, but he didnt 
srule He was unhappy because 
he couldnt wear the sho to 
school 

Only last meht when hed 
worn the shoes home trom the 
( iptam (look Store, he'd been 
the happiest boy in Hawai! 
Shoes were a great event His 
father’s fishing didn’t earn much 
more than enough for food, How 


proudly he had showed them to 


his mother! hey were new, the 


were as Shiny as a polished coco 
nut shell nd they que aked! 
That was the wonderful thine 
Phey dl sqque ik louder than any 
one else's tomorrow when the 


governor came to give a. five 
dollar 
school 


apie tks shoes were neu shoes 


prize to the best citizen in 


And evervone knew that 
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Thats Mrs. Mills, whispered 
Suc Shes Mother's best friend. 
She tells her everything. 

Id show you right now only 


its in the atti Its nothing I 


continued 


want to keep around, 
Mrs. Barne 

Johnny ind Sue looked at each 
other wonderinely 

Did you hear that, Sue?” said 
Johnny Theres gold right here 
in our own house and we never 
even knew it 

jut | thought our govern- 
ment took everybody's gold and 
put it down under the ground in 
kort Knox,” said Sue. 

“Well, I ou they didn't get 
all ours,” said Johnny 

But that wouldn't be neht, 
Johnny,” said Sue, “and Mother 

—_ 


1 


Usually everyone went barefoot 
to school, 
like 


shoe s. OF 


But on special aayvs, 
tomorrow, you had to have 
be ashamed in front of 


the voverno! 


Sammy, your mother says 
come!” yelled Cousin Joey. 

Sam felt tired. ‘The taro was 
heavy. What good were new 
shoes when you couldn't wear 
them If only Joey’s mother 
hadnt given Joey to Sam’s par- 
ents this very morning! It was 
an old Hawaiian custom to give 
away children, but why had she 


done it toda) It wasn't that he 


didn't like Joey. He'd wanted a 
brother, and Joey was just his 
SIZC, It was great to have some- 
one to play with. But now, Sam 
wouldn't feel right wearing new 
shoes, because Joey didn't have 
any! 

\ cold lump settled in his stom- 
ach. The sun on the sparkling 
ocean seemed too bright Sam 


He just had to 
uct Jon Y a pair, some how. 
“You're Sam, 


his mother 


ritted his teeth. 


sk Je scolded 
“Get the pestles to 


pound the pot She tucked up 


1954 


wouldnt do anything that wasnt 
right. 
“I don't know,” 
“Nobody is pe rect, 
“Why, Johnny Barnes, your 


own mother 


said Johnny. 


But Johnny wasn’t listening; 
he was thinking; you could tell 
by the wav he looked, with his 


forehead pur kered up a little and 
his eves sort of staring at nothing 
in particular, 

“What do you say we 
treasure hunt?” he said suddenly. 

“Now?” said Sue. 

“Let's have our chocolate milk 
first, “We 


go alter treasure on an 


yoona 


said Johnny. cant 
empty 
stomach.” 

They had just drained the last 
drop from their glasses when they 
heard the 

/ vompany § gone, 


front door close. 
said Sue. 
“Now we probly can't go on 
the hunt,” said Johnny gloomily. 
Sure enough, Mrs 
through the 
the kitchen. 
“Well, when did you two come 
in?” she asked. 
Johnny looked at Sue as if to 
say, “She's wondering if we heard 


Jarnes came 


swinging door into 


her tell about the gold.” 

“A while ago,’ Sue said, trving 
to act natural. “Weve had out 
milk. 


“Good!” said Mrs, Barnes ap- 
provingly. “Now, Sue, you can 
do your practicing, and Johnny, 
I'd like for you to take something 
over to Mrs. Steele's.” 

Nothing could be done about 
it! Neither one could think of a 


Way to get up In the attic. 





‘Well have to wait till tomor- 
row, whispered Sue. 
“I don’t believe we can,” said 
Johnny. 
“Well have to,” 
That night at the dinner tabl 
Johnny and Sue wriggled in their 
chairs. hard to sit still 
knowing that somewhere, right in 
then there was a 
treasure waiting to be found. 
Gold! Johnny's mind wouldn't 
think anything until 
finally he said right out, “Father, 
did you ever have any gold?” 
“Gold, Son?” said Mr. Barnes. 


said Sue. 


It was 


own house, 


about else. 


“Well, gold money or some- 
thing,” said Johnny. 
“Once upon a time I did.” 


Mr. Barnes looked at Mrs. Barnes 

‘That seems like a 

ago now.” 
did it go: 


and grinned. 
long time 
“Whe rm 
asked. 
“We had to turn it all in to the 
government,” said Mr. Barnes. 
“AIL?” said Johnny looking out 
the corner of his eve at his moth- 
er. She didn’t seem the least bit 
excited. Did Father know about 
Mother’s gold she had hidden in 
the attic, or didn't he? 
“Why, yes, Johnny. 
you ask?” 
“Oh, it’s nothing. 
dered,” said Johnny. 
Sue gave a loud sigh. She 
so afraid Johnny would tell their 


> 


Johnny 


Why do 
I just won- 


was 


secret, 
“Well, Sister Sue. what ails 
you?” Mr. Barnes reached over 


and patted Sue’sarm. She jumped 
wire had touched 


106) 


as if an electri 


her. Continued or page 


When the Shoe 
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the train of her loose red-flowered 
dress and put the taro to boil 


‘The red flowers on her dress 
suddenly seemed to swim. Sam 
blinked back tears and hurried 


into the iron-roofed house, once 
a grass hut. Its mat-covered dirt 
floor had a place that 
scratched his leg as he knelt for 


wor 


° 
- its Winifred Bell Fletcher 


the heavy stone pounders and 
the shallow wooden tray. 
Out under the coconut trees 


the two boys pounded the cooked 
taro into a pinkish paste, dipping 
their pestles in bowls of water. 

“What are you thinking?” Joey 
asked. 


“About what ‘Teacher said.” 
Sam licked his fingers. ‘About 
being re-source-ful. 

“What's resourceful? 

“Using vour head. 

Later, he asked his father, 


“Couldnt we possibly get Joey 
Somic shoes?” 

“I'm sorry, but we must buy 
cas to take the fish to market.” 

Sam's heart sank. Even if he 
earned money cutting 
would take weeks. 

“Mother, couldn't somebody 

a he asked, 


lend Joey some shoes” 


grass, it 


after Joey was in bed. 


might, she 


102) 


‘Cousin George 


iwgested. (Continued on page 
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The Whole Year 


January Verse = 


In JANUARY: 
The world is white, 
And I feel merry. 





FEBRUARY 
January Paw Prints Snowflake Stars Follows after, 
With bright red valentines 
And laughter. 


Varion Doyle Nona Keen Duffy {lbertina Eastman 
Then. blowy Marcu! 
What is January? When the ground is blanketed in The nowflake stars are drifting The start of spring; 
“ hy. the year’s first month, white down And ecarth’s sweet 
That's plain! With newly fallen snow. . Lt pon my upturned face. . Re-awakening. 
But something more: Animals leave tracks of feet They seem to twinkle there before 
Its the Month of Hope. As they run to and fro They melt and leave no trace. Here’s rainy avri 
The Month of Beginning But to the trees and bushes Always trying 
Avain. Many things are thus revealed They cling in puffs of white, lo shine—with sunlight 
By little tell-tale prints: And every sidewalk in the town Vhrough her erving! 
Where they live, what sort of I~ hidden now from sight. 
‘ : . tail. Now. smiles the magic 
Angela's Conclusion kee shawn bey covepe and dente, ee Sa oe ar a Month of may, 
, But snow is evervwhere, When trees and shrub 
Clarice Foster Booth Cottontail plant. two tront Vil get my little shovel With blooms are gay 
feet, And with the utmost care ; 
Angela Brown Then does a clever stunt Vil make a path from my house Phen, WETES, GRECOSING 
Liked going to town By drawing up his two hind To yours across the way. Month of June, 
To shop for this and that leet And vou ean come out with me \ hen field and tream 
A bow to wear And placing them in front! And shovel stars all day. Sing summers tune. 
On her auburn hair ; Schooltime ends. 
Or a catnip mouse for her cat. Fox leaves paw-prints like a cat it is puny! 
Experienced hunters say; ‘ , Golden days 
With a dollar to spend His brushy tail drags through the 1 he Round Y “ar Of eiege et akv! 
She studied no end snow ; 
To make her allowance reach To give the fox away Naida Dickson Bright avcust! Time 
In the purchase of things lo swim. to swing, 
Like ten-cent rings Squirrel leaves four tiny prints They make the calendar square. you lo camp, to go off 
Or a pail and spade for the Which end up at a tree: know. Pienicking! 
beach. They look like prints of baby But that isn’t how it should be; 
hands The vear’s more like a turning top SEPTEMBER comes, 
She was oh. so glad (As cunning as can be! Or a merry-go-round, to me! And it ix fall; 
Phat she could add. Children heat 
Subtract and muttipiv! Muskrat drags his skinny tail On thie side. there’s the winter. now. The school bells call 
She had learned each ruk And swishes through the <nows: With Christmas time just passed; 
In her class at school Hi- slender feet leave two deep Then New Vear’s. and the other davs a rOBER brings 
Which helped, you can't wells All turning. turning past. Jack's pumpkin head, 
deny. Phat tell which wav he LOC, 7 a \- autumn leaves 
' And over on the other side, Turn gold and red 
ipetnga Phony nm grown. Ph tse ean little furry . The sume monte are hiding: NOVE MBER! Harvest 
ul they ll be getting “round to here, And Thanksviving 
A lovely Ten-Cent Store. Produce in me a shiver. Pheir merry-go” horses riding! Phanki C 1 - 
And to succeed. When following their tell-tale ee “y- ' 
1 shall surely need prints S Leen For joy of living 
Sometimes the months go slow. and 
To learn a great deal more.” lo tree. or bush or river! again Then last. comes wintry 
As fast as the speed of sound. Cold DECEMBER, 
But. fast or slow, this much TE know: With Christmas time 
The calendar should be round, We all remember! 


Our Town Clock 















Vildred D. Shae kelett 


Our clock in the courthouse tower On twenty-four hour duty, 


Has the best-known face in town It never complains at toil, 
Constantly looked up to. And asks for no attention 
It constantly looks down! Except occasional oil. 
ANUARY 

Though people fret at weather. And when the clock starts 
The clock shows no distress. striking 
But moves its hands and ticks So solemn-like and odd, 

away. It seems announcing hours 
Minding its business. Dictated straight from God. 


Naida Dickson's poem The Round Year plus 
some cul-paper merry-go round horses which Reethe 
Breternitz sent us, inspired a novel calendar idea 
Make |2 horses about aie 8” and mount them in 


an upright position around a rcile of ardboard 
Set the circle on a lary Susan Build a !2-sided 


ylinder in the middie to support a canopy 

Youm ght make the winter horses in three shades 
f blue, the spring ones in green, summer in rose 
autumn in yellow, and put a calendar of the month 
on each saddle Or you could put a stanza of the 
poem ‘The Whole Year on each saddle colored 
appropriately. 
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Johnny Schmoker 


Edited and arranged by ELVA S. DANIELS 


This old Pennsylvania Dutch folk song is afun- For it the hands should be held motionless in 
action number that imitates several instruments. front while the arms press against the ribs and 
Each instrument should be" played" threetimes the words are sung nasally. The real fun is at 
as the descriptive words are sung. Appropriate the end, when the sound of each instrument is 
actions are obvious except for the bagpipe. sung rapidly, and with the appropriate gestures. 


1. John-ny Schmo - ker, John - ny Schmo-ker, Can you sing and can you play? 
2. John-ny Schmo- ker, John-ny Schmo- ker, Can you sing and can you play? 


End verses 1 to 5 
End verse 6 only 


play up-on my snare drum, Rat-a-tat ~a-tat, that is my snare drum. 
play up-on my fife. Twill-ee- will - ee wink,that is my fife. : 
bag - pipe.My 


rat -a- tat -a- tat, My twill-ee-will-ee- wink, My r “a+ ting -a- ting, My 


ee~ lee - fee - 


lee- fee, My zoong-a-zoong-a-zoong, My ee-ee -€@ - ce - ce, that is my bag- pipe. 


Verses 3 to 6 arc like verses 1 and 2 above with these substitutions. 


3. triangle—ring-a-ting-a-ting, that is my triangle. 5. bass viol—zoong-a-zoong-a-zoong, that is my bass viol. 
1. fiddle—fee-lee-fee-lee-fee, that is my fiddle. 6. bagpipe—ee-ee-ce-ee-ee, that is my bagpipe. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH VERSION 


1. Johnny Schmoker, Johnny Schmoker, kannst du singen, kannst du Ich kann spielen auf mein pfeife. Twill-ce-will-ee-wink, das ist 
spiclen? mein pfeife. 
Ich kann spiclen auf mein trommel. Rat-a-tat-a-tat, das ist mein 3. triangle—ring-a-ting-a-ting, das ist mein triangle. 
tromme!l, 4. viol—fee-lee-fee-lee-fee, das ist mein viol. 
2 Johnny Schmoker, Johnny Schmokcr, kannst du singen, kannst du 5. bass geige—zoong-a-zoong-a-zoong, das ist mein bass geige. 


spiclen? 6. doodJe-sock—ee-ce-ee-ce-ee, das ist mein doodle-sock. 
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FHYOMMY RYAN was still arguing 
I heatedly as he and Armand 
Kuhjian turned to go up the 
steps of the great museum 

“Look, Armand,” he said 
just doesn’t make 
should you stand 
it when all the 
Commie? 

“I'm not standing 
hg Armand rephed. 
ing here to the 


: t 
Why 
and take 


call 


SCTISC, 
there 
be ‘Ss vou a 
and takin 
“Tm com 
museum to make 
a report about the country of my 
foretathers, 
help me.” 
friend. 

‘That's not how we do thing 
in America,” replied ‘Tommy. “If 
I'd been in your place, Pd have 
beaten them up one at a time.” 

“IT guess | 
things in America, 
torted. “a born here, | 
think there is a_ bette than 
fighting and you're helping me,” 
he added as they 

Armand asked the guard on 
duty where the Armenian section 
As ‘Tommy watched him 
he thought resentfully of 
had the 
The discussion had been on satel- 
some- 
one in the class had asked why 
these 


and you re 


He 


coming to 
grinned at hi 


how to do 
Armand re- 


know 


Was 


Way 


went inside. 


was. 
what 
by te re, 


happened 


day 
lite Communist countries, 


countries didn’t break away 
from Russia. Armand had raised 
his hand said it wasn't al- 
ways so easy to do it. He added 
that his grandparents had _ fled 
from Armenia back in 1922 when 
it was annexed by the Soviet So 
clalist Re public ‘ 

“They were lu ky to get away 
with their Armand 
plained. came to 


and 


lives,” Cx- 
“They this 
country with my father and aunt 
to start a new life, but the whol 
familys afford to 
They left behind brothers and sis 
ters, 


couldnt come, 
who are now my great-uncles 
and great-aunts. ‘They probably 
hate the 
but they cant do 
it,” he had finished. 
Miss Altman, their 
had been very sympathetic. 
had pulled down the map and 
shown the group where Armenia 
was, and had explained that it 


way they have to live, 


anything about 


teacher, 
Sine 


very country 
Sut on the way home 
noon Al Cox and his gang 
taunted Armand. 

“So you have aunts and uncle: 
that are they had 
called. “Guess you're nothing but 


great 
that after 
had 


Was ONCE a 


Commies,” 








ELIZABETH F., 


yourself, and 
they added. 
remembered too 
had flushed 
had refused to 
them in return for 
Now Armand 


ase port on 


(commie 
lather, too, 

lommy 
Armand 's face 
shame, but he 


youl 


how 
with 
fight 
taunts, 
intended to make 
Armema. He had 
asked Miss Altman that morning 
it he could for he thought that if 
he ¢ x plaine d to the class what had 


theu 


really happened, they would un- 
Armenia. 

“It wont work,” ‘Tommy mut- 
tered to himself. “But I said I'd 
help him, so here goes.” He fol- 
Armand down the 
and through the Egyptian Room. 

“It must be over this way,” 
\rmand explained, “The guard 
said that we to turn left at 
the end here and we'd find it. 

“Not many people in our class 
know — it, \rmand = explained, 
“but Armenia was a great coun- 
try for many, many centuries be- 
North America was ever dis- 


covered.” 


ce rstand about 


lowed steps 


we're 


lore 


Just inside the room was proof 
of Armand’s statement, for there 
were stone obelisks from the time 
of Menuas. He had been king in 
1810 B.c. when the people of Ar- 
menia had fought against Syria. 
Armand 
around the room and stopped be- 


lommy and wandered 
some carvings that had been 
in the reign of Sargon II. 
He had developed the craftsmen’s 
skills until he had achieved fame 
for Armenia Asia 
Minor. 

“How 


make a re port on Sargon? 


fore 


done 


throughout 


Shall we 
P aske dl 


about him? 


lommy. 
“No,” replied Armand. 


isn't What Im hunting for. 


That 
What 
I want to report on is the Dynasty 
of the 


tury 


Bagratids in the ninth cen- 
Aw. It then that Ar- 
menia achieved its greatest glory. 
Magnificent 
and churches were built, 
and the farmers had such great 
wwricultural skill that Armenia be- 
than any 


He stoppe d sud- 


Was 


cathedrals, monu- 


ments, 


Cann 
othe 


more prospe rous 
country. 


denly in front of a case. 


“Here,” he said, “this is what 
I'm looking for,” and he pointed 
to a finely engraved gold band 


with a huge diamond in the cen 


ter. “This belonged to Ashat V 
Bagratuni,” he explained. “In 
862 he was crowned the Princ 


f Armenia and in 886 when he 


$< — 


AN UPPER-GRADE STORY _ 








Part 1 of a Two-Part Story 


NOON ve 


established the kingdom that was 
recognized by all the other coun 
tries, the people of Armenia gave 
him this great diamond as a token 
of their gratitude 

“Wow,” — whistled Pommy 
“How much must that be worth? 

“Thousands and 
dollars,” replied Armand, 


thousands of 
“It is 
one of the largest diamonds in the 
world, and besides that it is one 
of the oldest and most famous 
diamonds, too.” 

‘The boys were so busy bending 


over the case, copying informa 
8+". ty ‘! $a" 
‘, rs AT OMe 
POOL A, 





Ys 


b), 


their 
failed to hear the 
that warned visitors that the mu 
"The 
failed to notice 
them too because all of a 


tion for report, that they 


live o clock bell 
about to close. 


scum Was 


guard must have 
sudden 
the lights went out. 

“Hey, what's up? 


and then he glanced at his watch. 


* said Tommy 


“The museum is closing,” he said 
to Armand. Let’s vet 
out of here or we ll be locked in 
“Just a minute ull 1 copy this 
Armand. He 
and the 
two boys started to hurry from the 
room when Armand 
stopped. He pulled ‘Tommy to 
him and quickly put his fingers to 


“Come on, 


jast sentence,” said 


bundle d up his 


papers 


sudde nly 


his lips. 

“We arent the only 
vot locked in here,” he 
ten! 


ones that 
said. “*Lis- 
‘Tommy could hear voices 
and saw two men coming toward 
the entrance from the adjoining 
They 


English, however. 


room. weren't speaking 
Armand 


Tommy crouched under the case 


and 


The two men paused in the next 
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room and looked around. Armand 
listened though ‘Tommy could 
not understand a word. Finally 


he motioned to ‘Tommy and they 
began to crawl from the room on 
hands and knees. Once 
they were out in the hall Armand 
whispered excitedly to ‘Tommy. 

“Those two men hid in the 
muscum on purpose,” he said 
“They're about to rob this place 
] ae sure.” 

“How do know?” 

“T could understand them,” x 
plied Armand. “They speak the 


tongue of my erandfather 


vou 


“Then Pl bet they want t 
steal the Ashat diamond aid 
lommy. 

“Pm sure they do,” replied 
Armand, “Look, Vl stay here 


and watch and you vo find one 
of the guards 
“Wait a minute, 


suddenly getting an idea, 


said ‘Tommy 
“How 
do you think they’re going to get 
the diamond out of the case? 

“IT know,” said Armand, “for 


I heard Continued on page 10° 












* INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


4, BAM RAD WIA MS 








Ther ved sintages uproard to the top 
of Herthoud Vass in Colorada 


In the Rockies 


MARY bh. FORMAN 


Teacher, High First Grade, Inde- 


pendent School, Los Fresnos, Texas 
N** uinmer, with my sister as 
al COMP AnOn | should like 


the ears and tr to 


by it k 
the 


to roll 


recapture caretres happiness 


of childhood diy pent im the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado 

As my sister lives in the Mojave 
Desert of California, and T live 
in South Texas, we would meet 


in Amanilo bexa and ro oto 
Denver by 
Hi 


would enable us to ive 


Carevhound bus over 


lraveline by bu 
full atten 


core ol special interest 


hwa ib) 


thom to 
driver, and we 
would the breath 
tuking beauty and thrills of Raton 


p nited out by the 


reper harm 
who may be 


first 


Pass with passenger 
the 


horseshoe and hairpin curves 


expermencing for time it 


from Denver as a tarting 


pout we would vo by rented 


car to mountam playgrounds eas 


ily reached over splendid hard 
urtaced road We would visit 
bust Park terthoud Pass, Bear 
Cireek Canyon, and the grave ol 
Buffalo Bill high up on Lookout 
Mountain how lovely were the 
pansies there, the last time we 
iw it! 

We would rent a cabin for a 
few days—far up in Bear Creck 
Canyon close to a sparkling 


mountam stream where we micht 


lure the rainbow and speckled 
brook trout with our artificial 
flies Cooked over a_tragrant 

bouvh fire, they would be- 


pum 
come a banquet, supplemented 


only by bread and coflee 
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We would hear again the whis- 
pered song of the pines, and in- 
hale their clean, healing breath. 


As we did when we were children, 
we would stain our lips with wild 


strawberries, and, on hands and 
knee wash away the stain in 
clear cold water whose source is 
in the eternal snows, At the edge 
of the snow banks we would find 
the timber-line mignonette and 
the coy columbine. 

Relaxing high up in the vast 
tillness of the Rockies, we would 
find that all our worries and 


tiredness had been left far below 
the hot, dusty plains. We 
would gaze upon sunsets too love- 
ly for words and listen to silences 


on 


that were meant to be heard. 
Since and I started 
careers in 


my sister 


our teaching south- 


western Colorado, we would not 


want to miss the bus trip over 
Wolf Creek Pass (U.S. Highway 
100), which reaches an elevation 
of 10.850 feet We would travel 
this highway to Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, whose valleys con- 
tuin the deserted villaves of a by- 
vone race, the Clil Dwellers. 


Standing high above Montezuma 


Valley, we would behold the old 


world in its youth. Here are val 
leys that have never been named 
und peak that have never been 
climbed 
I} | f the wild not over the 
i ' ni ! re calling me 


Tenting Tonight 
ANN VEGORS 


Teacher, Grade 3, Lincoln Se hool, 
Champaign, Illinois 


Me DESIRE to take a trip west 
| pre bably oriwinated was 
back in those wild davs in Penn 


s\ivania when my best friend and 
| rode 
vard, chasing our own “little do 
vies My bulldog and her shep- 
herd were drafted to take the part 


imaginary herd in the back 


of the catth Eventually we 
rrew up and went our separate 
wavs. She, during the war, met 
a real-life cowboy and went to 
live in Arizona on his ranch; I 


became a teacher and moved to 
Illinois 

But the lure 
jmagination was intrigued by the 
thines [| heard and read about the 
West, and the pictures I saw of 


Could the 


was still there. My 


its incredible beauty. 


January 1954 


skies of Colorado really be that 
blue, the Rocky Mountains so 
thrilling, the valleys 

My husband, fortunately, shared 
and came up with 
a suggestion. Why take a 
camping trip, cook our own food, 
sleep in our own tent, and travel 


SO pe ace ful ’ 
my interest, 
not 


where and when we wanted to? 
\ glorious and_ thrilling 


though scarey, somewhat, to one 


idea, 


whose camping experience was 


limited to an overnight stay in a 
Girl Scout cabin! 

Our plans began to material- 
of books on 


camping; sent for free materials 


ize: we read scad 


on national parks, national for- 


ests, and state parks; and read 
articles in Holiday, Arizona Hich- 
ways, and ‘THe INSTRUCTOR. 
Our enthusiasm mounted. We 


thumbed through mail-order cat- 
alogues, and began to accumulate 


things: sle« ping bays, a tent, cots 


| declined to sleep on the 
ground), an icebox, and a ga 
stove, 

Our course was finally mapped 
outa six weeks trip covering 
the places we most wanted to see, 
though leaving out many other 


wonderful ones 
IHlinois we would eo 
outhwest to Colorado, 
at Mesa Verde, 


ruins of an Indian civilization two 


From 
stoppin 
those mysterious 
thousand years old From there, 


a swine south through Gallup, 


In Monument J alley, on the 





frizona-l tah border, 


This month we are happy to 
present a few of the fine 
Instructor Travel Contest entries 
telling why the authors would 
like to visit—or revisit—the 
Western States. 


Ne Ww 


ce mw 


Mexico, 
Rock, center of the Navajo 


nation, to see their famous weav- 


stopping at Win- 


ing and jewelry, and perhaps per- 

suade the husband that we really 

needed some of their lovely things. 

Next through the Petrified Forest 

Painted Desert of Arizona, 

and to that wonder 
the Grand Canyon. 

After filling 
minds with this miracle of nature, 
Hoover Dam, 

Yosemite, 
the parks, 


next, and then the 


and 
on mayest 


our hearts and 


we would vo to 
a man-made colossus 
called the 
would be 
mopolitan city of San Francisco. 


jewel of 


COS- 


Our travels would next be 
northward along the mountains 
and the ocean. Lassen Volcani 
National Park, Crater Lake, and 
Mount Rainier would make us 
wish again that we knew more 
veology in order to appreciate 
them. 

After this, homeward, but by 
what a route! Glacier and Yel 
lowstone Parks, the mountain 
sheep along the dizzy Bighorns, 


the roving cowmen of Wyoming, 
and the ski lift at Jac kson Hole 
these should all 


combine to bring my reeling brain 


impressions of 


to a surfeited sense of satisfaction 


For suggestions that may be helpful to you in plan- 
ning a week-end trip, or 
cess or later, turn to "Your Next Trip” 


one during the Easter re 
(page 113). 





red rocks, sand 


and blue skies combine to provide a scene of “eerie splendor.” 





WINNERS ON 


ing 











More of these thoughtful and 
revealing articles, which make 
all Easterners wish they might 
“head for the West," will be 
published in this department 
next month. 


Head for the West! 


NELLIE GRAY 


Teacher, Grade 6, Carl Se hool, 
Meridian Twp., Ingham County, 
Kast Lansing, Michigan 


nine months of social 


\' IER MS 
L pressures 


sponsibilities, the West commands 


and classroom re 


me to come! | wish my husband 


and three boys could jump into 
the car with me and off wed go! 

The woods of northern Michi 
van would be cool and bi ine 


From Ludington the (¢ hesapeake 
and Qhio ferry would rock us on 
the waters of Lake Michigan \t 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, would be 
trek which would take us 


North Dakota 


gin the 
across Minnesota, 
and Montana the plains States 

‘The plains late 
pilies us for having such an idea 
But we them They 


quietness, isolation, and a chance 


verve rit 


love brin 


to get really acquainted with one 
Lhe 


teaching us 


another again have a con 


way ol infinity 
with their unendin 


big sky Lo ce thre 
wheat stand tall makes u 


crete 
prairi and 
cattle TAs 


and the 


appreciate the beauty of correla 
tion in God’s world: mountains 
cities. water. and plains—all are 


God's world! 

Yes. the West calls us, because 
there than 
God: Him 


man is visibly smaller 


not a mob pushing 


— Z 
Tie te S 


ry! 


— Tl, eke | a he. 


aa 


out, but individuals cultivating 
His land for Him. So in ou 
Oldsmobile we would be riding 


through it, talking, 
nicking doing everything togeth 
er as a family 

Yellowstone 
intrigue us for 
to let the 
spectac ular sights of 


resting, pic- 


Park 


one 


National 
would just 
days visit boys see the 
hissing gey- 
sers, blubbering mud pots, mean 
dering bears, and cautious deer, 
None of us ever 
and California beckons us 
It would be 


facing the 


have seen an 
ocean, 
fun 


to come her way 


to have a cabin 
Pacify 


neal by 


COZS 


and educate ourselves on 


wonders. It would be 


enlivening to see two of the 


worlds vreatest bridges at San 
irancisco, one of its highest wa 
terfalls in’ Yosemite, and its big 


vest trees in that 
Syequoia Park 

We would travel southward to 
Los Angeles, then through the 
pleasant loneliness of the desert 
to search the mysterious 
of Monument Valley, 
Arizona-Utah border 

God is” everywhere but in 


Monument Valley He speaks on 


park and in 


beauty 


on the 


ly to the few who explore Hi 
marvelous creation of red rock 
and sand, and roval blue’ skies 
Lhere we would feel as if we were 
In an unsubstantial world just a 


part of a brilliant picture in Av 
ona II hway Almost as un 


real as the terrain and the colors 


and the solitude would be the 
people who chose this as thei 
home and the missionaries who 
followed with their message I 


rv irr 


r 


- 


7) ——}.. 


ae Ser of 


Here is Glacier Park Hotel, 


way station at the east entrance to Glacier National Park 





as seen from the Great Northern Rail- 


Vontana. 


uld bye 


a part of the eerie splendor of the 


see them live and work ws 


country 


It would be hard to « nad such a 


vacation, to lose the feeling of 


aloneness with God. t rm) back 
to the region where man’s busy 
hess is SO prominent Yet respon 


sibility would force us to face the 


reality of a streamliner that would 


hurry us back to Michigan an 
other part of God's world, and 
our home! 

- - 

Grand Canyon 
CARSTEN AHRENS 
leacher of Biology, South Hills 
Mich School, Pittshurah 
W" . |} was about six. Aunt 

rave me The Pony Rider 
Bo, n the Grand Canyon | 
followed the intrepid adventures 


down the canyon, acre the river 


they swam it! 
Breht Angel ‘Trail 
ly declared that 
up I would « 


and up thee 
mad | 


when | rw 


ile phiti 


plore the Crrand 


Caanyvon. 

I his dim, mysternou valle ini 
vaded my dreams Titel eT 
play the five-loot bank alone a 
county ditch, im absolutel flint 


northern Ohio. became the 5 000 


foot wall of the canyon in Ari 
yona! But it wasnt until | wa 
six and thirty that my boyhood 
dream came true 

Now | have four vikings of m 
own and they are a eaver te 
make the trip as Pam to repeat it 
We re POTN to drive up the 
North Rim through forest ol 
pruce and aspen, and at Bright 


Anvel i init we hall look down 


down, down into the ab 

lhen we ll hike down the Kai 
bab lrail “vzagging through a 
Never-Never Land, an expanse 


thousands of feet deep mid four 


teen miles across, Filling this vast 
region well see fantastic rock 
architecture, each towering ma 
composed of broad bands of red 
brown yellow reen rock 

We expect to find dwarf juni 
per trees as we start down: then 
nothing but cacti. There will be 
bright-colored lizards known a 
kinks. We should see mule deer 
and a squirrel ‘ray with a white 
tail found nowhere else 

Part way down, we'll make a 


Ribbon | all 
drop deepe I 
through 


short sic trip to see 
Then, as we and 


deeper we will travel 


INSTRE ¢ 





ride the shi 
Woyomin 


Winter or summer 


lilt at Jackson Hole 


binal 
meadow mn 
find 


Swill 


Here 


of darker rock 


ll emerge ona 


ban wmivan 
Ivy, owe 
the heart of the canyon and 
Phantom Ranch, with a 
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tl} ELectRiciTy IS OUR GREATEST SOURCE ~ 

OF ENERGY. iT IS THE ONLY POWER THAT CAN 

po ec apeingee gr mmm BE MADE AT ONE PLACE AND INSTANTLY 
1 (S$ MADE ” TRANSPORTED TO WHEREVER IT IS NEEDED. THE REMAINING 30% US GENERATED BY WATER FROM 

WW STEAM PLANTS THAT BURN COAL, OIL, OR GAS. , ! | WATERFALLS OR HUGE DAMS IN RIVERS AND LAKES. 
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TURBINE SPIN, ELECTRIC CURRENT 3 
GENERATED AS THE COILS OF WIRE ON 
THE ROTOR PASS THE MAGNETIC POLES 
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CURRENT CAN BE SENT OUT FOR LOCAL USE. 
GIANT CIRCUIT BREAKERS AND LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS PROTECT THE SUBSTATION, 
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7 \6! ELECTRIC POWER MAKES 
EVERYDAY LIFE EASIER AND 
SAFER. ABOUT 3 MILLION LIGHTS 
BRIGHTEN THE STREETS AND 
HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA. MORE 
THAN HALF OF ALL ELECTRIC 
POWER IS USED IN HOMES, STORES, 
HOTELS, HOSPITALS, AND THEATERS, 

* FOR LIGHTING AND TO RUN WASHERS, 

|RONERS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR 
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2) MODERN COMMUNICATION DEPENDS ON 
ELECTRIC\TY-- TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, 
CABLES RADIO, TELEVISION, AND RADAR 
WOULD ALL BE ‘IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT ELEC- 
TRIC POWER. AMERICA HAS 163 MILLION 
MILES OF TELEPHONE WIRE ato al 
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CARDBOARD DACHSHUNDS 


Henry Josephs 





Light cardboard, pencil, and scis- 
sors are all you need to make a 
dachshund toy, party favor, or place 
card. Use cardboard just stiff 
enough to hold its shape. Draw 
the outline like the diagram above. 
Cut along the outline and fold first 
down the center line, following 
with the other foldsasshown. Draw 
in features and color with crayons. 
Add name or greetings. 


A NUMBER TRICK 
Effie Crawford 


Have someone think of a number. 
ell him to double this number. 
Now he must multiply the doubled 
number by 5. Then ask him to give 
you the product. 

To find the number the person 
has been thinking, simply take the 
last figure from the product. What 
is left is the number. For example, 
if someone thinks of 26, doubled it 
would be 52, that multiplied by 5 
is 260. Take away zero and 26 
remains. 


Girls and Boys 


Section 


A MAGAZINE GAME 


Marguerite Lodge 


A very interesting game can be 
played with a stack of old maga- 
zines. Any number can play but 
each person must have his own mag- 
azine. 

With magazines closed, they de- 
cide on some object that they must 
find. If the object decided on is a 
baby, for example, everyone starts 
turning the pages, trying to find a 
picture of a baby. The first one to 
find a baby picture gets ten points. 
The next object may beacar. Each 
object counts ten points. The first 
one to gain fifty points wins the 
game. If you like, you could also 
use teams with this game. 


WHO AM I? 
Nellie V. Pitts 


1. I am called a horse, but you 
can’t ride me because I am only five 
or six inches long. 

2. | am called a rat but I am a 
valuable fur-bearing animal. 

3. I am a bird and I build a 
hanging nest. 

4. I belong toa group of animals 
that have either very short legs or 
no legs at all. 

5. I glide through the air. 
not fly for I have no wings. 
“flying” is part of my name. 

6. I am called “the ship of the 
desert” but I am really an animal, 

7. Lam the only known bird that 
can fly backward. 

8. [| am a bird. I catch insects 
by flying through the air with my 
mouth open. 


I do 
Yet, 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 
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A TURTLE GAME 


Pearl Leckie 


Two people can play this turtle 
game. One child is the terrapin, 
the other the tortoise. The object 
of the game is to get your turtle 
home. Each child takes a turn and 
moves his pencil to a dot. First one 
to land in the pool or meadow wins. 
Be careful! Each turtle has two 
long routes home and only one short 
one. 







TERRAPIN 


TORTOISE 


WHO LIKES PIES? 


Edna Staples 


1. Who sat in a corner eating a 
Christmas pie? 

2. Who tried to buy a pie with- 
out a penny? 

3. Who had a pie set before him 
with twenty-four blackbirds baked 
into it? 

4. Who soiled their mittens when 
they ate up the pie? 

5. Who was an apple pie? 


why Tera 
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A BIRD FEEDER 


Ruth K. Kent 


It’s fun to feed the birds. But it 
is best to have a special place to feed 
them. 

Use two old pie tins and about 
four yards of heavy twine. Place 
one of the pie tins on a block of 
wood and with a hammer and large 
nail, punch four holes around the 
edge of the pan, making them equal 
distances apart. Now do the same 
to the other pie tin. On the sec- 
ond tin, punch four more holes, in 
line with the first four but just 
where the pan begins to turn up. 

Cut the twine in 36” lengths. 
Pull a string through each one of 
the four holes of the first tin. 
Make a knot and fasten the string 
securely. Now thread each string 
through one of the holes on the 
edge of the other pan, being sure 
to turn this pan upside down when 
you do so. Leave six inches of 
string between the pans and fasten 
the twine to the second pan with 





large knots. Now thread the ends 
of each string through the second 
set of holes, pulling from the inside 
to the outside of the pan. Pull the 
four ends of the strings together 
and fasten them securely in one big 
knot. 

Make a large loop and hang it 
over the end of a tree branch. 
Keep the lower pan filled with 
crumbs, suet, and other things that 
birds like to eat. 


BIRTHDAY SCRAMBLE 


Elizabeth Merriehew 


Jack had a birthday, so his 
mother had a party for him. Veens 
soby and githe lirgs were invited 
to the party. They played dieh nad 
kees and dilbn snam fubf. Then 
they played gnip-gnop and nip het 
atil no teh kondey. 

Later Jack’s mother called them 
to have refreshments. Jack’s moth- 
er served them with diwchaness, 
oppcron, menodale, cie macer, and 
heac. 

How many guests did Jack have? 
What games did they play, and 
what refreshments did they have? 
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A NUMBER PUZZLE 
Gladys Borden 
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Who has a comb 
but has no hair? 





What has hives but doesn’t serateh? 
Why is the baker mean? 


What is it that we often see made 
but never see after its made? 
> 
Hlow long is a lady's skirt? 


+ 


What is the best lumber for a 
doghouse? 
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Notes from 


Aunt Grace 








Dear Girls and Boys: 

I am writing this letter by my- 
self today because Agnes is very 
busy. She is watching our new 
neighbors move in. Of course we 
knew we were going to have new 
neighbors but not the date they 
were arriving. 

Early this morning a big moving 
van drove into the yard next door 
and the men began to unload. It 
is nearly lunch time and they still 
have not finished. 

I had heard over the Leonard 
Street grapevine that they came 
from Texas. I hope they are used 
to snow because it is snowing hard. 

There is a great deal of mystery 
in seeing the different sizes and 
shapes of boxes being carried in but 
we’re all wondering something— 
many of the boxes are just about 
the same size and shape, and that 
seems odd. 

After all it isn’t polite to be 
nosey, but Agnes and I will pay 
them a visit when they’re settled 
and maybe we'll find out then. 

Affectionately, 
Favt Grae 
Dear Aunt Grace, 

I would like to tell you about my 
dog, King. He is a German shep- 
herd. One time I could not find 
him. He was under the doghouse 


in a big hole. 
Charles Roman, New York 


It sounds as if King likes to play 
hide-and-seek just as Agnes does. 
Do you suppose they would have 
fun playing together? 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I would like to have a footprint 
of Agnes, your cat. I used to have 
a big stuffed cat and her name was 
Agnes. I like the name Agnes. 

Charlene Lacy, Kansas 


Just look on my personal letter 
to you, Charlene. Agnes signs all 
my letters, too. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor,-Dansville, N.Y. 
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Diy by DAY for JANUARY 


No matter how familiar you may be with the out- 
lines and courses of study which you follow, it's 
a good idea fo look them over once in a while. A 
quick review will help you to judge the children’s 
progress and to estimate the time needed fo cov- 
er the new areas of learning. This is especially 
important in the skill subjects. 


if you are teaching in a school system that is now 
in the process of changing from a formal type of 
art work to a more modern program, you may feel 
a bit discouraged for a time. It will take a while 
for your pupils to become accustomed to working 
without specific directions. 


Give a generous amount of time to the discussion 
which introduces the art lesson. If the group is 
to illustrate a story, be sure it has lots of action. 
Lead the children to talk about the story—the 
funniest part, the most exciting, the part each 
child likes most. Then, before the children settle 
down to drawing, each one will have in mind 
something he wishes to express. 


It is extremely worth while to guide the class in 
an evaluation of their work when an art lesson has 
been completed. Encourage recognition of proper 
techniques in using crayons or paint, appreciation 
of good choice of color, well-filled space on the 
paper, interesting grouping, amusing character- 
ization, and so on. Don't be satisfied with such a 
comment as ‘His is good.” Instead, help the 
group to develop a critical sense about the qual- 
ities that make a drawing attractive. 


January is one of the months when one should be 
especially thorough about morning inspection. I/t 
is also the time to re-emphasize safety on streets, 
proper dress to avoid colds, eating good break- 
fasts, and the necessity for being provided with a 
tissue or a handkerchief af all times. 


> 


To provide some extra practice in using the 
dictionary, challenge your middle-graders to 
guess from what language we borrowed the 
following words: cork, ravine, tea, kayak, 
cigar, zebra, yodel, opossum, boomerang, and 
kindergarten. After each pupil has listed the 
words and guessed the source, the group will 
be ready to check the words in the dictionary 
and discuss their findings. 


The sayings from Poor Richard's Almanac re- 
lating to thrift will not give your pupils a very 
human picture of Benjamin Franklin. A few 
facts such as these may help to do so: He 
was the fifteenth child ina family of seventeen. 
Alter two years at school he had to leave and 
work at candlemaking, which he hated. Fear- 
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ing the boy's love of the sea might influence 
him to become a sailor, Ben's father appren- 
ticed the boy to an older brother who was a 
printer in Philadelphia. 


As a young man, Franklin gave up eating all 
meat to save money for books. He taught 
himself algebra, geometry, grammar, and a 
number of foreign languages. The experi- 
ences of the great man as a writer, an inven- 
tor, and a statesman are worthy of explora- 
tion by the class. 


Although thrift in money matters should be 
stressed with primary children, more time 
should be given to emphasizing ways in which 
thrift can be practiced in taking care of things 
with which they have daily contact. Their 
own clothes, toys, and books should be men- 
tioned as well as school materials. With old- 
er pupils, also stress care of the school prop- 
erty and play equipment. 


Upper-graders will benefit from a discussion 
of the value of a daily expense account, the 
need for a plan if one is to save, and the 
"planned goals" which spur one to do so. 


> 


As you help your new pupils to become oriented 
to their new school situation, invite different pu- 
pils to show the newcomer the various phases of 
class routine and school procedures. 


lf interest in a learning experience relating to 
sound has been shown by the class, encourage its 
development by a challenging question such as, 
“Would you be more likely to hear an echo in a 
classroom or in the assembly hall?" “Would a 
slowly vibrating object produce a higher or a 
lower tone than one which vibrates rapidly?" 


As your upper-graders read and report on current 
topics of the day, teach them fo recognize the 
difference between fact and opinion. They will 


also need guidance in selecting details that are 
the most pertinent to the subject on which they 
are reporting fo the class. Use a language period 
now and then to analyze a short item with the 
group. Get individuals to select points which they 
think need emphasis and have them explain why. 
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old and new 


by Esma Hackett 


If the pupils in your upper grade sing well togeth- 
er and enjoy doing so, why not give a musical 
program for your next assembly? Try using class- 
room songs on a related theme woven together 
with some dialogue worked out by the group. In 
classes where songs about gypsies, cowboys, pi- 
rates, or the sea have been learned, it will be 
possible to plan a very colorful and effective 
program. Include a simple dance or two if they 
are interested in working out an original number. 


Your fourth-graders will benefit more from their 
practice in dividing words into syllables if the 
words for these exercises are selected from 
science and social-studies books used by the class. 


—_————_~.——_—_ 


Trapping, lumbering, and ice fishing are among 
the many interesting subjects which are espe- 
cially suitable for a problem-centered learn- 
ing activity in middle and upper grades at 
this time of year. A great deal of teacher 
preparation is necessary if the children are to 
get the most benefit from the activity. 


Give your young children lots of opportunity 
to play actively indoors this winter. Vary 
their play by making use of rhythms, story 
plays, singing games, and mimetics. 


Physical expression of the rhythm felt while 
rhymes and poems are said seed is another 
form of exercise that is always enjoyed by 
small fry. Try having your group walk or 
"fiddle" to "Old King dole,” slide sidewise 
and clap to “Hickory Dickory Dock," run on 
tiptoe to ‘Polly Put the Kettle On," stride to 
A.A.Milne's "John Had Great Big Waterproof 
Boots On,"" and imitate pushing a swing or 
swaying to "The Swing,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


When substituting in the primary grades, it 
is wise to make special provision for the chil- 
dren who will first complete the task assigned 
for the independent work periods. Making 
pictures of winter play will be of interest to 
many children at this time. Fall, spring, and 
summer play may also be illustrated, to make 
a picture book, “Play through the Year." 


It is most important for teachers of remedial 
reading and others who work with slow learn- 
ers in larger groups to discover the so-called 
“area of confidence" in each child. 
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/ brings out creativeness 
in TEACHERS as well as in children 


ELSE BARTLETT 


Stress the fun of designing. Allow freedom in working by giving only a few direc- 
tions. Let children pour out their spontaneity. Call attention to various types of 
design as they appear in the children's work. Start praising the good features as 


soon as possible and continue while they work. 










FREE ALLOVER DESIGNS give full vent to all 
the enthusiasm of young designers. Mount a 
necktie stencil over some to show possible use. 


VARIATION OF SIZE AND DIRECTION of motifs 
will result in interesting effects of lines and col- 
ors in the finished design. Repeat or alternate. 





DROP A STRING on one section of a paper which 








has been folded in four parts. Trace the string 
with crayon on one section, then on the others. 





BLOTTOS start intriguing designs. Paint a line 
starting and ending on the fold. Blot it, open it, 








and finish the design with crayon. 

































































CUTOUTS can represent many types of buildings. For easy 
cutting, the paper may be folded in the middle of each 
vertical or horizontal row of windows. 


SCHOOL ARTS magazine excels in creative design. See October 1953. 
DESIGN magazine had a very usable suggestion in the May 1953 issue. It 
was called ‘classroom project: PATTERN PRINTS" by Marie K. Gerstman. 
The following books may also give teachers an impetus to design. 

WHO WENT THERE? by Colby (Aladdin Books, 1953, $1.00). Animal tracks. 
FLORIDAYS, by Blanding (Dodd Mead, 1944, $2.50). Florida wild life. 
GIRL'S BOOK OF EMBROIDERY, by Chapman (Greenberg, 1953, $2.00). 
SAINT FRANCIS AND THE WOLF, by Beatty (Houghton Mifflin, 1953, 
$2.50). The charm of pictorial design is apparent to children (and adults) in 
the illustrations in this colorful book. 





THE 

















Suggestions for color combinations can 
be as simple as 1 dark color and 2 iight 
ones (yellow, light green, and brown for 
example) or vice versa. 

Tints or shades of 1 color may be used 
alone, or with black as an accent (light 
green, medium green, and dark green). 

An interesting design can consist of 1 
color only, using fine lines, or screen effect, 
for filling in the masses. 
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SNOW MEN" 


















BEATRICE L. OLSEN 

Teacher, Fourth Grade, , 
Longfellow School, 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


THIS cutting lesson grew out of the children's desire to make snow men different 
from those they had made in the primary grades. It was based on a science 
lesson in which they had observed the delicate, paper-doily quality of real snow- 
flakes. 

Each child's snow man was different, even though all had the same number 
of parts—two-part body, head and arms, made from white cutting paper and 
pasted on red construction paper. Some chose to add individual touches such 
as hats, feathers in hats, and buttons either sewed or pasted on. Their ability 
to follow directions was strengthened, and their imaginations were stimulated. 
However, the foremost value which came from making the snow men, I believe, 
was a greater appreciation of nature's beauty around us 
and of the minute details of perfection in as tiny a thing 
as a snowflake. All work was displayed to give everyone 
the feeling of success. 
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CHILDREN SPACE 
THEIR DESIGNS 


Else Bartlett 
Art Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 








USE the freehand stencil which a child makes when he draws 
an animal silhouette in the middle of an oblong piece of 
manila tag. The animal or bird should have considerable mass 
so it is large enough to cut easily, and details enough so that 
it may be recognized at a glance. Leave wide margins for 
strength. Use the stencil to space the design as many times 
as it fits on the paper. One method is shown in the diagram. 
Mark the edges of the stencil each time before moving it, but 
do not trace the edge lines. Limiting the colors to not more 
than three, in addition to the background paper color, makes 


the design stronger. 
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Drawings by Grade 3, Public Schools, Narberth, Pennsylvania 
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WEBBING PATTERNS 


Betty Miller Butts 


Art Teacher, Grades 1-8, Rosslynfarms and Thornburg Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THIS method of developing an allover design gives the chil- 
dren a chance to discover that the network or webbing formed 
by repeating a single design unit at regular intervals is quite 
fascinating. 

Three-inch squares are folded in half both ways and then 
across diagonally. On this last foid draw a simple motif that 
consists of openwork and an enclosure that will be large 
enough to cut well through eight thicknesses of the paper. 
Try several and choose the best one to repeat on a 9” x 12” 
paper. 

In working out the design for color, either the design itself 
may be worked on, or the spaces around the design may be 
colored, leaving the design white, or whatever color of paper 
forms the background. Both ways have possibilities. To do 
one each way from the same stencil is interesting and pro- 
duces two entirely different effects. 
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Velma Bre dr 


A BLOTTO starts with the painting of a line or mass on one side of a center 
fold of paper. After it is quickly blotted by the other half of the folded 
paper, it may suggest something very different from the original shape. 
Helen Seele's pupils made the two smaller designs pictured here. Other 
children in her class made a blotto into a lamp and a baseball player in a 
stadium, from abstract beginnings. 

Velma Brewer's first-graders made their blottos on 12” x 18” paper. 
They started with poster paint and finished the blotted designs in crayon. 
Lora created the Siamese twins, which are a good example of the possibil- 
ities of repeating the human figure in design. James's design at the bot- 
tom left could be a guitar or a beetle. Gregory made a most unusual mask 


on a human figure that resembles a puppet. 











GRADE ONE 


Agnes Slette 


Teacher, First Grade, Cullen School, 
Cardiff-by-the-Sea, California 












PAPER TOWELS make a textured background for crayon designs that 
are finished by brushing black tempera paint over the entire surface. 
Use bright crayons such as green, blue, orange, red, and yellow. Some 
violet may be used, but browns and dark purples deaden the effect. 




















Apply crayon heavily on the paper towel, which is used instead of 
drawing paper. Let the children make their own designs. The more 
varied these designs are, the lovelier the finished product will be. 

When the crayon work is finished, paint with black tempera about as 
thin as cream. The paint is re- 
pelled by the crayon and will 
adhere only to the rest of the 
paper towel, making the design 

















stand out. A _ torn-paper mat 
will set off the design. 
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Julia A. Walden G R A D =. r | V =. 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Jackson, Ohio 


WE MADE crayon batik plates which were individual, and all the re- 
sults were satisfying. The materials were simple and inexpensive. 


> 


+ 


We used scrap paper, scissors, pencils, wax crayons, poster paint, a 
few brushes, and paper plates. A good way to begin is to draw a 
circle the same size as the bottom of the plate. Cut it out. Fold it 
in half three times forming a cone shape. On the folded sides cut a 
simple design. Transfer to the plate, and crayon. Paint the entire 
plate with black, or any deep-color poster paint. 
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EXPERIMENTS with cut-paper work can be an exciting prob- 
lem for the upper elementary grades. It has been the custom 
to do cut-paper work a great deal in the early years, but 
just when the children are becoming really adept at using 
scissors, when their hand muscles can fully control the cutting 
of intricate patterns, we discard cutting and pasting as be- 
ing too juvenile! Many interesting results can come from a 
more extensive use of this medium. 

Cut-paper work was done in our sixth-grade social-study 
units on Italy, France, Germany, and England. Cathedrals 
and temples later turned into castles and towers, and Asi- 
atic domes and minarets were easy to cut when the lessons 
went on to the Far East lands. We used the same technique 
for safety and good-grooming posters and for sport murals. 
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APER CUITING 


is fascinating 
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MIRIAM R. HOLLWAY 


Art Supervisor, Elementary Schools, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan 





MATERIALS can be either newsprint or white or col- 
ored poster paper, plus scissors and paste. The main 
outline form is first cut on the fold of the paper, and 
further folding and cutting is done for doors, windows, 
and all the detail. Several cuttings can be completed 
in an art period, and each child should have access to 
more cutting and matting paper as he needs it. 

The lesson could begin with a teacher demonstra- 
tion, or a group attempt at a familiar form, after which 
the children can proceed at their own rate. Illustrations 
of various styles of architecture will suggest follow-up 
work. 

Encourage individual attempts by the display of fin- 
ished work. Paper cutting seems to promote a humor- 
ous approach that is a great ice-breaker for learning 
to work together. 





\ ne World-- 
, All Friends 


KATHLEEN TOMJACK THIS PROJECT grew out of a study of the children 

Teacher, Midilte ead Wapar Coates, of our world. The plaster heads were made over 

Public School, Spalding, Nebraska burned-out light bulbs, set in a base of plaster 

poured in the bottom of a waxed milk carton. The 

finished heads represented children from many 

countries, and were arranged on a table for a class- 

COVER the light bulb with 4” strips room display. Work on this project promoted 
of wet paper. Apply paste evenly. good feeling among my pupils too. 

Put on another layer of wet paper 





strips and repeat the paste. Smooth 
off and allow to dry. Mix 1 cup of 
water and % cup of plaster of Paris 
and stir well. Holding the light bulb 


upside down, twirl it around in the 
plaster to cover the paper. 


WORK RAPIDLY and shake the bulb 
to even the plaster across the face. 
Spoon the plaster onto the head if 
you wish a sculptured effect of hair. 
Hold in an upright position until the 
outer layer is dry enough to lay the 
head on the table. (Plaster is hard 
to clean off table and floor; be sure 
to cover both.) 


MIX another cup of water and % cup 
of plaster as before, and pour into 
a waxed milk carton which has been 
cut off 1'2” from the bottom. Place 
plaster-covered bulb in carton base 





quickly and hold it in place for a 
few minutes until set. Allow to dry 


for at least ‘2 hour. Cut carton away 


and sandpaper edges smooth. 


PAINT bulb with appropriate skin 
color; dry; and add features. Tem- 
pera paints work smoothly. Yarn may 
serve for braids on the Indian, or for 
a Dutch bob on the model represent- 
ing Holland. Children use their own 
initiative for details. The base makes 
a convenient place on which to letter 
the country’s name. 


HATS add a great deal to the fin- 
ished effect. Scraps of cloth, felt, or 





just paper may be used. A Dutch 
girl's cap is made by folding the pa- 
per or fabric for the center front. 
Cut a square on this fold, round off 
the two back corners, and gather be- 
fore seaming. Cut a curved piece out 





of the top front corner to fit the face. 
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food chain 
POSTERS 


SISTER MARY ALICE 
Teacher, St. Andrew's School, Rochester, New York 








JUNGLE 


THERE are definite advantages in having the regular classroom teacher also 
teach art to the same group. One advantage comes from the correlation 
with art of much of the subject matter presented to the pupils. A graphic 
indication of the degree of a child's comprehension of a classroom subject 
may appear in his art work. 

This was the case with our science unit dealing with the dependence of 


The ‘food chain" 


is generally pictured in pyramid form, with a single bird or animal at the 


all living things on each other and on their environment. 


top, the food it requires in the center, and the source of that food, in turn, 
at the base. After studying this unit, we used the pyramid form with a triad- 
harmony color scheme, either red-yellow-blue or orange-green-purple. Some 
children used rectangles effectively. This method proved more interesting 


to the children than any others that we tried. 





MARINE 


F OOD-CHAIN 
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JUNGLE FOOD CHAIN shows the grass-zebra- 
lion chain of Africa—the plants that the zebra 
eats, the zebras eaten yearly by the lion, and 
the lion itself. The boy who made the poster 
carved an eraser to print the zebras. 

ARCTIC FOOD CHAIN: All the animals in this 
chain are carnivorous, as the intense cold pre- 
vents plant growth. Rectangles were used in- 
stead of a pyramid, and a one-color effect 


(blue-green) with crayon and water color. 


1954 


FOREST FOOD CHAIN is found in our own for 


It is the acorn-mouse-owl cycle. The 


ests. 
orange-green-purple harmony was used. It also 
was crayon, with water-color washes. 

MARINE FOOD CHAIN includes carnivorous 
and herbivorous fish. One girl showed this 
with three sizes of fish and the sea-bottom 
plant life which some of them eat. The largest 
fish eating the smallest, and the medium fish 


eating seaweed, show both types. 








ome Mechanics THAT YOU NEED FOR 





Do your girls and boys know how to 
set down original plays on paper? 


Styles differ but if certain 
principles are followed, the 
play will be easier for the 
actors and the director. 


should by 


sometimes 


1. The name of the character 


distinct from the words he says. 
the name is set in italic type or in capitals 
Again it may be underlined. It may be fol- 
lowed by a colon or a dash. 

2. Every speech must stand out separate 
from every othe speech. This may be ac- 
complished by indenting as for a paragraph 
or by making a block of the speech with the 
spe aker’s name at the left. 

}. Directions that tell the actor what to d 
or how to savy his lines must be treated differ 


ently from the words he is to speak. You will 


note that in THe INsTrRuctor these directions 
are set in italic type and put within parenthe- 
ses In longhand or on the typewriter, such 


directions are often underlined 
t. Directions which tell how the 


look are from. the 


They may be placed within parentheses 


stage Is to 
also set apart speeches. 
and 
set in separate paragraphs. On a typed manu- 
script of a play it iS easier not to underline 
lengthy directions Additional spacin 


and below such directions will set them apart, 


abe Ve 


or they can be typed in a different measure. 


». Every time the action of the play is sup 


posed to be happening in a different place, 
there should be a new scene. It is Customary 
to center the word scene and its number on a 
line by itself. A dese ription of the scene may 
follow, or a description of all the scenes may 
be rouped tovether, perhaps im the Sarr 


place where charae ters and costumes are de- 
scribed. 

6. An act is a larger division of 
Most plays that children originate are one-act 


a play 


or are a series ol episodes. Rach act of a 


three-act play completes on phase of the 


play's entire plot Like scenes ats should 
be numbered and the word act with its num 
ber should be centered on the page where 


the act begins. 


7. Uhe 


costumes, 


more completely the haracters 


and settings are described the easier 





CONDUCTED 
BY 
RUTH BIRDSALL 


Practical ideas for 
integrating dramatics 
with language arts 


it is for the producer and director to follow 


the playwrights ideas, so plenty of space 


should be given to this part. In printed form, 
this tnformation is often given in a kind and 
that used for the 


For classroom purposes it may be 


size of type distinct from 
play itself 
enough te keep data on separate sheets, 

8. A careful list of all used in 
the play should be kept. [f songs 


poems, instrumental, or recorded-music sele 


reference 
developing 
tions are to be used, spe ific references should 
be included with the play manuscript 

4, Lists 


tables, chairs, and so on 


should be made of stag prope rlies 
and of hand props 
anvthing an actor has to carry on stage 

in light- 


ol diagrams, 


10. Location of lights and changes 


ing should be recorded by mean 


Do they understand how to make 
notations for a skit having im 
provised speeches? 


MARY L. BOYLES of 
Evansville, indiana, shows 
one way to do it. 


Blow by Blow” is the tithe of as five 


minute sketch requiring five characters, 


Characters 


bloorwalker Clerk 
Ihree women bargain hunters Mrs. Noble 
and Mrs. Keen are ageressive and loud- 
talking, Mrs. Peck is mild-mannered. 
Costumes 
Ihe bargain hunters wear hats and carry 


handba : 1 hie kloorwalketr Weal a busines 
uit and the Clerk a neat dark dre 
setting 
Phe linen department in a store On a 
counter in the center of the tave are two or 
three neatly stacked pile s of sheets, se sure 
to use discarded ones All sheets are white 


except one pink one n top ol one stack In 
sides ol the 
convenient \ sign gviv- 


She et Sale 


trances may be made from the 


stave or wherever 
ng the name of a store and div 
nas help the audience to 


action take 


recognize at once 


where the 


plac Cc. 


THI 


Creattve Dramatics 


A tion 
Clerk is 
up to the 


Floorwalker stands at one. side. 
oll stave Mrs Keen enters, goes 
bloorwalker, and asks where the sheet sale ts. 
He points out the counter. Mrs. Keen starts 
Mrs. Noble enters, hears the di 
rections, and rushes to the ahead of 
Mrs. Keen. Both women erab the pink sheet 
hach one it first and the 
pulled from one to the other, ‘Their voices 
et higher. Mrs. Keen accidentally knocks of! 
Mrs Noble hat Mrs Noble says she did it 
On purpose Soth dre p the sheet and start 
each other.  bFloorwalker 

ind tries to tell the 
Peck enters and goes to the counter, and 
heet Lhe other 
each claims the sheet Lhe 
tack ol 
Peck quietly buys what she 


toward it 
counter 
sheet 1 


Avs she saw 


pushing wrings his 


hands women something 
Mrs 
pe ks up the colored two 


Clerk 


sheets 


rab he tT. 


comes in with a colored 
Mrs 


! 
itive 


sheet 


wants ana 
flaw m every 
that 


corner which 


The other two find some 


Finally they leave, saving they 


ive going to a store around the 


has some really good bargain sheets. 
Have they tried to write 


a television-type play? 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT of 
San Marino, California, says, 
“When writing a television 


play think of pictures.” 


hiven though you don't intend to produce 
of the 
TN, 


creen and of its advantages 


television shows, a study 
and the 


pared to stave or 


real pecial 


problem limitations of com 


over radio, will be valuable and interesting to 
upper-graders, 


l. Directors and cameramen need to have 


a very clear idea about the cenes, the char- 
acters, and the events in order, before they 
start shooting the picture, 

’. ‘Timing must be just” right. For a 
lilteen-minute script, three minutes must be 
allowed for a commercial Phe remaininy 
twelve minutes require fourteen to sixteen 


type written page 


» A television actor must memorize all hi 


lines. Lone peeche are Inappropriate 


t. Settings have to be limited. Action with 


in a set is limited also 
Ralph, a pupil in sixth grade, originated 
this television play. 


THE SPARK 


l. Inside a forest ranger’ tation, 7 here are: 
bookcase 


| 
rack, 


two tables, cupboard with up 
cookstove 
chau 1 hie 


shows the interior of the 


plies, gun wood-burning 


a fireplace, and twe camera 


cabin, then move 


to a door which is opening Iwo ranvet 
enter. ‘Their clothing shows they have 
been fighting fire Continued on page | 
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For Real Children OLD CLOCK 
or Puppets ton old and the farmer 


Hi 


want me. 


What shall 


THE CLOCK ae 


MR. FARMER 


T Clock )~— Look, Wife! 
lock. I will put it here on the 
helf and throw 


MARY G. FOWLER iN oa ies 


Teacher, First Grade, Stevens Hoboken Mr. Farmer lead 


Academy, Hoboken, New Jersey 


 STARACTERS 


conn «clon Siw ¢lenk No peeches 


wer ish Mn PanvwMrn pers (tte REN 


 cestt Me 


Vie barter eure dungares and 
planed shart Mirvw. barmer has an apron 
wer her becous ‘ lee I he ‘ locks have 
cardboard lockflace with movable 
hands, pinned on their shirt Chicken 
and bo hould have appropriate mask. 


~HTTEING 
Scene i I bee I “wrmers” biertane 
Scene 2 lhe barnyard (hare stage) 


rorenties 


Low bench for use as the clock shelf; 
Iwo cupe and saucers: a stick table and 
two chairs; alarm clock, 


( ARACTEM 


DAV? A fifth grades 
aN Thee third-grade sister 
waAtiien MOTHER 
yim Dae pal and classmate 
scum aN Jinn's older brother 


Lote Jin’s fourth grade sister 


Pe TTiNne 
Scene I Dining room in Dave's house, 
Scene 2 Living room on Jim's hows 


Scene I 


kather, Mother, and Susai 
are al the lable eatin 


DAVE enter ii l il il la 
bli Sorry | was late gettin in 
to wa h up, Mom Starts to eat 

{ ‘ You were late ettineg 


home from school 
pAVE. Ive been practiome bas 
ketball mit jx I make the team 
moTHER Do you think you 


will’ 
pave | don't know, but Pm 
me to try hard jim brother 
Norman | whine us. He scap 


tain of his cwehth-grade team 
FATHER What position are 


you trying tor? 

“AVE borward, Dad Im a 
pretty yood runnet vou know 

Phone vo 

FATHER (answering i Hello! 
Holden residence. Yes, he i All 
wht, TU tell him Csood-by. 
Returns to his place at the ta 
bl Dave, that was your pal 


jim. He wants you to come over 

this evening | ec television 
pAVE. ‘Thanks, Dad. Im glad 

he asked me. ‘There's a good com 


edy on toni ht “Happy Hinkie 


SUSAN (complainingl) I nes 
er get to see “Happy Hinkie.” 
At nine-thirty I'm in bed. 

MOTHER Nine-thirty! Now, 
Dave, that is lat That means 
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OLD CLOCK 


I liked it better inside 


Seene I 


Ur. karmer and his wile are CHICKI 
ttin iu the table, eatu Qld to Old Ciocl 
Clock ftine on the shel} ing im the 
MR. FARMER- I think I will go OLD CLOCK 
to town and buy a new clock and Mr. Farmet 
Phis clock is old and rings all the re He will take 
time bish dump tomorrow 
MR FARMER Yes, it rings to CHICKI 
much I wish you would buy a but | cannot he Ip 
new clock even help myself 
MR. FARMER | will be back old fox sneaks up on me 
oon. Good-by Goes out am asleep 
MRS. FARMER Grood-by. She must go to 
clears the table and voes out chair in one 


TEAM VERSUS 
TELEVISION 


DAISY JENNEY CLAY 


ten o'clock when the program is 


over and nearly ten-thirty before 


vou are in bed And it’s a school Vorman, 

meht, remember, Dave are 
USA ur teacher savs we ORMAN 

children should have cleven thats on 


hours sleep every night 


DAVE Eleven hours! Thats to make vo 
for vou third-graders. you can get some pointers, 
USA And ten hours for LOUISH 
fifth-vrader that means you play on the girls team, later. 
have to go to bed at nine o'clock, NORMAN 


because we get up at seven 


borhood my age hits the hay that suppose that 
early Rises from table May lot. I'm goin 
urtain, livhts, 


I go, Mother? 


a 


MoTHER--Yes, you may go this indicates lapse of tim 


time. But think it over and we'll NORMAN 
have another talk later ame, 28 to. 

pAVE Thanks. Good-by, every teams played well, 
bodys kx do not need to feel to 
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doesn't either. 





his basketball wame 


jumior-high teams 


Watch how they all 
play as a team. 
pAVE — Not a soul in this neigh- jim — Look 





OLD CLOCK—Good night then, 
Chicken. Oh, what shall | do? 


FOX (enters and moves toward 
Chicken Now is my chance to 
ret that chicken. Mr. Farmer 
will not hear me. He is aslec p. 


OLD CLOCK ‘The re’s the bad 
Lox He will eat the chicken | 
must warn Mr. Farmer! [| must 
try to ring now! Takes a few 
deep breaths and a rin heard 
Chicken wakes: run iround 


tave, quawkin followed by 
Fox. 

MR. FARMER (runni? n with 
lich Stop, Fox! Stop! (Chase 
the Fox out there, Chicken 


ou are sale now. 

MR FARMER (ente? What 
happened? 

MR. FARMER -A fox was votn 
to eat our little chicken but the 
old clock rang and warned me 
It is still a good clock. 

MRS. FARMER--It is too good 
to send to the rubbish dump 
Let's take it back into the house 

OLD CLOCK (hand in hand with 
Mr. and Mrs. Farmer—to audi- 
ence How happy Iam! I am 


goin to live in the house again. 





} 

DAVE (looks up at clock Lim 
now for “Happy Hinkie.” That's 
sure a good comedy. 

NORMA? els up, Stretches ’ 
Well, here's where I sign off 

DAVE. You're going to bed? 

NORMAN. Sure. thing. Drain 


ing rules. Nine hours leep, you 
know, and I get up about six te 
Carry my paper route Cant 
keep in top-notch condition if 
Vou rencye 

pAVE.-You mean that lots of 
leep will keep you in condition 

NORMAN It helps. Our coach 


SAaNvs he can alway tell when al 
fellow breaks training rules. Yi 
game slumps when your healt! 





is not up to par. 

DAVE (thinks a moment ) 
es at clock, then vets uf Well, | 
want to make our team, so I gue 
I Il hit the hav, too 

iM i guess I'd better do th 
Sallie R é 

LOUISE (rising )—Me, too 

pAVE—Good night! Exit 








The Story of 


COAL 


Here is an example of how originality in creating 


costumes and scenic effects, plus the clever use 
of new words set to familiar tunes, can make the 


MARGIT HANSEN 
DONALD LOUGHEED 


culmination of a social-studies unit into a de- 


lightful musical comedy. 


(.HLARACTERS AND C.OSTL MES 


im trent 


No special 


number, who sit on stage rows 


backstage. 


Any 


of auditorium, or 


CHOU 

retain 
costumes, 

KEVIN 

FAINY 


Ke gular school « lothe a. 


Characteristic fairy costume, 


TREES Three. each holding a cardboard cutout of a 
tree, with a hole for his face. 
DANNY pbinosate Wears cardboard dinosaur head 


and tail. See drawing. 
HURRICANE las tattered cape 


on his back. 


and a cardboard sign 


ROCKS} Kach wears a sign on his back and carries 
Mip } a shovel in his hands. 

Mor} Cavemen, They wear potato sacks and carry 
ror ) a club, and meat on the end of @ stick. 

rom Blacksmith, Wears an apron and carries a 


and a sword. 


Wear plaid shirts and toques, and ear- 


hammer 
LL MBERJACKS 
ry a saw. 


RAILROAD WorKERS—From six to twelve, who wear 
railway hats. 

MINERS from six to twelve, who wear miners’ hats 
Iwo carry each of the following: pick shovel, 
dynamite stick all made from cardboard. 


CHIMNEY The actor stands inside a cardboard cylin- 
det paint d to resemble brick. Two handles inside 
enable him to carry the eylinder so he can walk, 

CHEMISTS 
tubes or other laboratory equipment 


Iwo. who wear white coats and carry test 


MAN- Bathrobe and earmuffs. 
RADIO ANNOUNCER Voice off stage. 
COAL CARTMEN- Two, wearing coveralls 
SETTING 
A large mural showing a cross section of a mine 
hangs on the wall. center back, 4 low hedge goes 


stage a few feet in front of the backdrop. 
The pine 


across the 
The blacksmith’s anvil is up stage. 
tree is toward the left front of the stage 


center, 


KEVIN (sits on a chair at the richt, reading 


a book, places book in upright tion ona 
stand, stretches, yawns My, that was an in- 
teresting book! Its called “The Story of 
Coal.” Goes to sleep 

CHOIR smn to the tune of Brahmes’s 


“Lullaby” 
Kevin Brown read a book 
About the of coal, 


stor 


Fell asleep and had a dream 
About the age 


of old. 








Let this program inspire 
your girls and boys to originate activities that 

will summarize whatever phase of the social studies 
or science they happen to be studying. 


Originally Presented by 
the Fourth Grades of 
Oxuden Public School, 
Fort William, Ontario 


Fairies came, waved a wand. 
Now the story is real 

How trees turned into coal. 
Coal helps iron to make steel. 


Fairy enters left, waves wand over book. 


Larve book-cover slides on stage from wings. 
It conceals the stand with Kevin's book and 
is meant to be the same book. Kevin stands 


up wonderingly. Three trees walk from behind 

the book and stand at the back of the stage 
FIRS1 We are a forest that lived mil 

lions of years ago. 

We didn’t look like the trees 


warm 


IRE! 


SECOND TREI 
of today. ‘The climate was very 
moist and we grew qui kly, looking like huv« 


and 


ferns. 
rHirkp TREE— There were no people living 
then, but vou know what we looked like be- 


‘The 
animals were very different and strange, too. 
sings to the of “Peter Cotton- 


cause you see our impressions in coal. 
CHOIR tune 
tail”’ 
Here comes Danny Dinosaur, 
Hopping down the jungle trail, 
Hippity-hoppity, Danny's on his way. 
He’d scare all the girls and boys 
If there were any girls and boys) 


Danny lived a million years ago. 

As this is being sune, Danny Dinosaur walks 
from behind the book, circles the stage, and 
goes off left. 

HURRICANE (entering I am a hurricane 


I am going to blow these fernlike trees down 


He huffs and puffs and the Trees fall back 
of low hedge and crawl off. Hurricane exits 
n same direction. ) 

CHOIR ings to tune of “Blow the Man 
Dou n” 


He’s a big blowhard; 
That's what he just said 
With a yeo-ho! 

He'll blow the trees down 
And please pay attention, 











om to a 
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COAL TRUCK 
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DANNY DINOSAUR 


And listen to him 
Give nim some tink 
lo blow the trees down 
Rocks and Mud enter and pretend to 
shovel rocks and mud over the hedge onto the 
Trees as the Choir sings the second verse.) 
Then long came volcanos, 
Earthquakes, rock, and mud 
With a yveo-ho! 
‘They Il pare k the trees down 
And with lots of pressure 
And plenty of heat, 
Give them some time 
‘Lo turn into coal. 
Rocks and Mud é vil. 
FAIRY supposedly hook 
Millions of years passed by and finally man 
At first he used wood fires, 


reading fram 
learned to use fire 
which were hot enough to keep him warm, 
cook his meat, and bake his clay dishes. 

Joe and Moe enter, carrying a club and a 
piece of meat on a stick 

jor—Hey, Moe! 


cook this piece of meat for lunch, 


Get some wood and we'll 


MOR- Okay, Joe You Mart rubbing two 
sticks together to start a fire. 

Moe vather sticks scattered about the 
stave. Joe rubs two sticks together.) 

cHoIR (sings to tune of “Heap Big Smoke 


But No Fire” 
Heap big smoke but no fire 
Heap big smoke but no fire, 

Him rub a lot, but fire not so hot, 
Heap big smoke but no fire. 

Or looking up) —Here 


Dinosaur! Let's scram. 


comes Danny 
Cavemen gather equipment and run be 

hind the book, pursued by Danny Dinosaur 
FAIRY Many 

later, weapons 


Vé ading from book ) yeal 
make from 


needed a very hot fire to melt 


man learned to 

metals and he 

the metal. 
Tom enters, with sword and hammer, and 


pounds the anvil. He whistles with Choir. 


CHOIR ings to the tune of “Blacksmith 
Blues” ) 
om was a blacksmith in 500 pic 
There’s his hammer knockin’ under a chest 
nut tree, 
Hear the hammer knockin’, see the anvil 
rockin’, 


He sings a Roman song while he hammers hi 
sword so long, 

the hot sparks a-flyin’ like Fourth-of 
July’n, Continued on page 10 


see 
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TRANSPORTATION 


A Choral Reading by Sarah Krimsky 
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bran portation 


Is the history of the world 
UU nfurled 
It is the motion 
Phat crosses las , md oceal 
It is the line of Communication 
brom nation to nation 
It is an amazin tory 
Of man rowth and glory 
Iran portat rn 
Is the history of the world 
Unfurled 
Pari 2 

Ment M Vane 

In the bevimnin 


1 hve re Wa land and cl 


\nd unending pace 
And early man 
Looked at the vastne 
And stayed in hi place 
LOW Voc! 
But the water challenged 
And adventure did call 
BOY Olo 
Hill hie {he ited i le 
(Ver the water wall 
Htte.dt Vote 
Because the | proved slipper 
And d Lp! h to float 
(IRI olo 
He due out the sicte 
lo make the first boat 
LOW Voc 
But to carry a dugout 
Was hard work for the fev 
nmoYy OLo 
So the early traveler 
Invented the canoe 
Part 3 
GIRI Olw 
Someone thought 1 th pace 
Which allowed them to ric 


Upstream or downstream 
| 


Whatever they'd decice 
HOY OLOo 

And then came the sail 

Which captured the breeze 


And so they went faster 
And with 
GIRI 
But they 


rreater Case 
OLOo 

used imagination 
And partnered the two 


And with sails and paddles 


Nore the water flew 
Hoy OLoO 
It was left, though, to Fulton 


lo fulfill travel’s dream 
The 
When boats sailed with steam 


imcan vrcw smaller 


1954 


Januar ‘ 














Part 14 


Hilkhi Vor 


And then the 


BOY OLO 

What about trave ra thy 
GIRI OLO 

Qh, early man tr 

er all the land 

He walked oer the 

Phe rocks, and the sand 
MBDIUM Vor! 

He walked and he walke 

All over he ranged 


HOY 


Olgo 


Lhen he domesticated rier 


And the piclure wa hay 

IKI 
In the cold 
QO) we 
1 he ( rity i 
Pulled the | 


OlLo 


Ol 
land 


md snow, 


x 


and hu 
kim 

BOY 
Triclt i 


the jungle was so hot 


In larawa 
Where 
Lo the elephant fell 
Lhe lot 


GIRI OLO 


haulin 


tinitra 


In the poorer c 


As they traded to and tro 
With oxen and mules 
Lhey traveled low 
Part 5 
ENITIRI LA 
Finally civilization 
Got a new deal 
HOY OLO 
bor Pyhatth © Addie up 
With a solid wheel 
MbbDit M Volcl 
Lhe earhest wagon 
Went bumpet bump 
And how the travelers 
Would jolt and jump 
Hight Vowel 
But the wheel 


At last ot spe ke 

And mnidiu ippealed 

More strongly to folks 
ENTIRE CLASS 


Now, in procession, 
Out vehicle rw 
OLO 
Phe cart, and th kshaw, 


And the ce 
Lhe Stuavecoa h, 
And the he 


I LIRR} 


vered wagon tor 
the rr 
rscless Cal 
CLAS 

bran portation, al lk ng last. 


Was hitched to a star 
HiGhH Vol 
Lhe world grew smaller, 


And smaller than small 


LOW 


Voc! 


“Till the airplane cf 


rque read 


‘The last outpost ol all 
OLO } ive nado 

Space J Space ' space ! 

Part 6 

MEDIUM VOICES 

What is in space? 
ENTIRE CLASS 

We cannot know, 

bor only the birds 


lying go 
HOY OLO 


It has been told 


lhat son 


lo fly lik 


I Lik} 
But 
IRI 


Men cf 


i 


{) 


Hien trie d 


by 
cl 


ol COLLIS 


Lo 


rds 


AS 


they 


nt nued 


Po Sperim nt 


And mar 
Spar c We 


MEDI 


I 
M 


died. 


vehicles into 


| 


ve 


Then came t 


| heir 
Hii 
Into the 
Lhe 
BOY 
bor 


It stayed 


ilmeo 


LOW 


t 


dreams 


all 


Ola) 


“ 
it 


Vor! 


An answer t 


bheu h 


il 

BOY SOl 
In fifty ve 
Man won 
IRI ) 


But the 
Lo the 


EN ITIRI 


{ work and prayer 


ars 


nt 
HWCES 


he Wright 


not in \ 


were 


VOICES 


ent the first plier 


© miuniute 


he alt 


ill 


urs fight 


Lo) 


thank 


tl 


\ 


Travel on land, 


Qn sea, in the au 
Has shortened the distance 
lo everywhere 
Over the world 
Man now 
And his ideas and ware 
He freely exchanges 
GIRI OLO 
‘The world has grown small 
Or our ideas have grown 
BOY OLO 
gut we end as we started 


With our 


ENTIRI 


hould ge 


srothers Wright 


Ol ivginal ( harge 


cl 


Part 


ASS 


Pransportation 


Is the 
Unfurled 


Re pea 


; 


hist I 


i / 


7 


ol Part 





] 


? 
Brothers, 


Lal 








TEACHERS’ 





LR TICLES | 


SEATWORK IDEA 


Velma V. Spearman 


| children in the lower 
grades are viven Seatwork 
with the direction t 


draw a lin 


from one word r number, or 


phrase in a column to a matchin 


tem in another column Il have 
I und these a hniment much 
easier to correct and also more 


pupils if a dif 


interestin to the 
ferent color of cray 


Cat h The 


HOBBY TABLECLOTH 


Osa George 


: rit imo omy ftirst-gradet 
a desire to learn t write 


their names quickly and well, we 
make a hi bby table loth for our 
reading table lhis is made fron 
strip f vellow shelf paper taped 


together All over the tablecloth 
I scatter sections of lined writin 
inc he long | if 
that cap 
itals and tall letters may be 


papel Thine 


them three lines deep sO 


writ 


ten two spaces high Whenever | 
feel that a child has learned to 
write his name well enough, he 
may write his name on the hobb 


On he wish 
ret hi 
If the principal 


tablecloth in any sect 
es Every child is eager to 
name onthe cloth 
or a supervisor happens to come 
in the room while we are doin 


this, they add their 


names too, 


ART AND GEOGRAPHY 


Gertrude Juel 


W' HAVE combined art and ee 
ography in a little ame we 
in our school. From 


cnyoy an cl 


cyclopedia the hildren Copier 


flags of the various countries and 
colored them with crave These 
were small en h to mount with 
transparent tape around a used 


matchstick In order to keep the 


{] 


ags in good shape, they were in- 
erted ino a. block of wood = in 
which | had drilled holes so they 

ld stand upright 

lo play the game, we went 
around the room, each child pick- 
flag 
ould locate 


country he 
robe ()I 


Irie’ any whose 


on Map or 


course the easy ones were taken 
up first. Next, volunteers, one at 
a time, took a flag they thought 
they « ld locate Phe children 


carefully for 
Ihe fla was lost by the 


he misplaced its 


watched erro 
child il 
country on. the 


had al 


object ol the van 


any 


then else 
Lhe 
as many flag 
ble. Each plaver kept the flags of 
ill co could locate, 
the Core 


hap SOCOM 
chance 

Wil t ret S as Poss 
intries he until 


was counted 


BIRTHDAYS 


Gertrude Young 


our room, a child is honored 

| n every way on his birthday 
He moves his desk to the front 
row and has a colorful birthday 
n taped to it. He is the leader 
holding the flaw for 
the 


for the lav, 


the salute and heading line 


nother 


CLUB 


and all dismis 
the “Birth 
Instead ol 


making individual greeting cards, 


for the cafeteria 
QO! course we sing 


Song to 


sals 
day him 
we make a class card, using 0” x 
1?” sheets ol 


tion paper, 


colored construc 
On the front cover i 
a flower picture taken from cal 
of the to 
child 


has the 


endars given us by one 
cal greenhouses, and the 
Lhe 
greeting, “Happy Birthday from 
the Second Grade, ‘Veacher — Mrs. 
Young,” and the Lhe next 


two pages are for autographs, and 


name. next page 


date 


each person in the room auto 
graphs it with cravon as the child 
carries it trom desk to desk All 
stapled tovether. 
lhe child takes his card home ait- 


era vers happy dav at school 


the sheets are 


OUR FLANNELGRAM 


Mary W. Gerth 
— flannelboard in our first 
and second-vrade room was 
a center of attraction all vear 


The 


enjoyed using it most was 


children 
work 


[ had printed 


way inp which the 
ing with numbers 
the numbers from one to one hun 
dred on small squares of construc 


tion paper backed by bits of flan 


nel. ‘The first-graders found they 
could) play many games with 
these. ‘They placed the numbers 


in order after they had been dis- 
identified a miss- 
oOmcone had 


they lo 


arranged, they 


ing number when 


removed one card, and 


number 


cated the Which came 
before and after a missine num 
bet 

Second-graders enpoved the case 


of manipulation in practicing 


addition and subtraction combi 


nations with these number card 


When | 
cutouts backed with flannel, thes 


gave them small animal 


combination thes 


well 


( ould show the 


were using with pretuire A 


as with number 


COMPLIMENTS 
Carol MeGrath 


RE Vou has iw 
A bles? Why 


of this problem in your teachin 


discipline trou 


not rid yoursell 


by merely writin a note to each 


pupil and dustributing the note 


on Monday 


morning? Tn these 


notes compliment each chikt for 
some personal behavior, personal 
neatnes on omething he ha 
dome well durin the past week 
The note need pot be more than 
one sentence inp leneth hver 
child responds to prats Th 
when you as teacher begin look 


ing for the good in your pupils, if 
becomes a habit that reaches out 


further than just the classroom 


CONTRACTIONS 


Ida S. Ferguson 


revo TREACH the meaning of con 
| tractions and to help with the 
speiling, T write the two words on 
a strip of tagboard about four 
if the 
wish to make is can't, I 


While the 


watching, | bring the ¢ up to the 


inches long. For example 
word | 
class l 


write cannol 


an, folding in and creasing, ac 
cordion fashion. On a small piece 


of tagboard about an inch wide 


I make an apostrophe and attach 
it to the back with transparent 
Lape so that it can be folded over 


at just the nght place to show the 


omission of no When the twe 
words are shown, the apostrophe 
can be folded back ‘The chil 


dren take turns playing the “a 
cordion,”’ 


WE DRAW OUR NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 


( )' Rk primary children decided to draw the re: 


had 


pi ture 


olutions thes made for 
We lrew the 
black cravon 


part that 


and did the 


using only one 


would be 


reminder to keep the resolutions. 
I will call +hel 
right number 


most effective. 
posted on the bulletin board proved to be a daily 





Lucile Rosencrans 

















I ce | 
the New Year 1 will hove 1 tL will 2 OY | 
lettering with Qo0d manners | | 
color to shade in the Ihank Wee il 
‘The pictures - hr" ¢ | 
Gee tS 
ee. ja | 
I all 
| I will say my |7 Will shore fy Witt go to | 
wey oy , b | 
prayers CY | ed early 
» , | 1 & & 
a - 
a . |} foe 
pt ‘ , 
, TL ie. ’ 
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Teachers will 


want this... 


New Spring 
Classroom 
Calendar 


FOR GRADES 4°5-6 

















An Interesting Approach 


for your HEALTH EDUCATION CLASSES 


Edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratery School, University of Chicago 


Dhies full color Classroom Hreakfast Calendar dramatically 
uggests breakfast activities for each month. All activities have 


exceptional learning values and may easily be correlated with 


regular clasework in Language Arts, Science, Art, or Social Studies 


Included with this complete BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT for 
Grades 4+5+6: 


FOR THE TEACHER —a 28-page Teacher's Manual for Grades 4, 5, 
and 6 supplies graded activity suggestions built around two 
better breakfast plays play outlines, costume ideas, and 


dialogue are included 


FOR CHILDREN—30 Leaflets deve lope d for each age level to 


furnish interesting and meaningful learning experiences 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, IN¢ 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 4+5 +6 





! 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc ; Name 
© penne ® and odex ti oe te j rLea ’ Prine 
de ted to the hette ent i 
yma  Redrerees 1 Address 
135 South LaSalle Street 1 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
jy City Zone Mtate 


Aelpful “Jeaching Materials for You 
Coupons are on pages 24, 44, 46 (Audio-Visual); 98, 110, 112 (General) 


» the ADVENTURES IN 


ALLYN & BACON, INC Please send me dé ptive teria 
sdvert NSTRUCTOR 


ENGLISH Serie ed elsewhere in th e of THE 


Ins. 443 


Name ‘ 7 © 
Street or RD Scho 
ty Zone State 64 


AROUND.-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB Please send free b hure de bing the unique 
A ithe W i Shoppe and how receive beautif ; : efu zi fts 
from abroad every th. | y $2 ach, postpaid a ty | 
Ins. 465 
Neme 
Street or R.D 
ty Zone tate os 


SSSSSSSSSSSSTHESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSOCSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESESESE SESE SHS ESE ESESEEE 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES. Piease send y free DENTAL 
f hart ‘ { 


f ket how } tuge tent f ft drink and ve f 


Ins. 272 


™ 


ne State 1-54 
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Manitoba's 


FIRST. TEACH 


in the community. In order to cre 








"Spotlight on 


<@ . = ce 


Toronto, Ontario 


many important 


MANITOBA to be done 
ing their n 
*yovince ol Manitoba has expositior 


more than twice the total area the mal 


British Ish It is 761 mile ition ol 
from north to south and at its wid tandards 
asures 495 mules pupils and 
enerally the case in other chools 
inadian provines education n deplores 


Manitoba is administered by local promotes 


chool boards under the upervisior room Hy 
Provincial Department ol school ad 
Education I hi lan c¢ pro nee has a cla 
10 school districts, of which — that every 
are rural ith one-room delegate 
Because of the reat d to others 
involved it 1 likel that ob of 
predominantly — one principal 
school ystem will continue really inportant 
to provide educational facilities for tional adimu 


young Manitobans for a lon classroom 
Lhe largest school district ts recognition 
which has rmore than the teache?! 


teaches ind 345,000 pupils emancipation 
programme in the elemen everythin 
erade 1-VI is designed to main job o 


a mastery of the tools of le in 

The juror hi h chool pro- . 
a or ap bape — OVERSEAS AWARDS 
signed to revea naividual mtes 


ests and aptitude lhe Province [' Is eN 


a residential Provincial 


School for training teach awarded 


luxedo a suburb ot Winn France 
More than 400 student teach- the Can 


Provincial Crovernment Veal Applicants must hold an M \ 


in attendance there teHowships 
Manitobans realize the impor- tor allow 
a well educated citizenry wives, and ; 
s the funds for a wide pre id devret ol 
modestly generous cholarship thirty ve 
which encourages univer must supply an outline o 
attendance, and fosters high- or work 
normal-school, and summer- have written 
attendance for teacher employers wi 


le ive of 


ill these 


Mr. | 


xecutive Director of the Pro- Administration 
ial Association of Protest int Council 
lea he rs of Our be 1): | M Paton 


that the last filt vears of 
this century will surely see an in- TEACHERS’ WIVES 
creased emphas on the importance 


the te cher und i marked thi 
provement in the teacher's status oe 


ite this happy result, teachers and "The Teachers’ 
must believe that teachin tion.” 
sal specialized skill based on a Spe done al splendid 
storehouse of experience and — tions for 


and that the classroom job wellare 


performed only by the well in 
highly trained vell paid friendsh 
Dr. Paton savs that whet teachers 
belief becomes eeneral. thet honour exchan 
hoard school admunistra- ten to tl 
pals, inspectors, parent Peacher 
educational lecturers, and tion of 
ll see their main funetion Marct the 
reat tr ol conditions vhich show 
the teacher free to teac of teachers’ 
teachers come forward on vish_ the 
education ] tae ther are thew acti 








; Canadian Schools 


- JOHN HENRY PEPPER 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Essex Junior School, 


valued at 


study abroad appt als 


ASSOCIATION 


loronto 


contri 


» + 4 _ Ss 4 } ' | ' ! 14 
I arlez-\ ous Francais? swish—humm. And he watched them thing vou mus cmember,” he went Lad dresses, ladies 
‘ ce e doven again with a whoosl purr on Ee next t eve wake p i Sport | ind gear 
Continued from page 59 
Pas That's e way I'd run—if they'd the wr side of ft, you mu Furniture and picture frames 
My ( r es ted t ‘ t me ° ! I ttle | . t t count iM to ten e nt . 1 the reat 
the evid € the Frenci ‘ t it night I'd neve I ed I y promised — Litth And he went t third floor and 
I h they ! ‘ served 1 the cam- y R y and truly | bl tor ! it tt operator ll 
pus this year Phe pl il-education And sure ¢ hh, the xt Bievel nd tries 
eacher that the two grades alway l ' ud c Litthe Elevator was back on tl | = Wind-up 1 mn | h 
t Fy h wi her t I e F He went to the first floor and heard — | \eroy 1 ! 
ame ; , ber Studer 1} way t | ble the operator | Pu nd clock 
ind. prof rs | p d to « t \ rm M 1 more } Ba | il cs Lit | tor w | ippy t 
P nit to ite the le i I to use ! t a id Bb inket | h tie ! wri P pr { 1 
bre I Certain ¢ ( n ed ition I Li © warmet rriage robes, ! rt nother 
have bee sent in to observe Parents Phen maybe the st r\ Safety pins and bib Look, there he is now 
° have Tere del ht wit! the carry ! nother ¢ irk sand = the bh went to the second tloor and \\ ila i lke to go to the third 
er f Frencl nt t re ("} rt clevator Lb there ’ heard th: perat r call I r, too 


next \ r And the ritic teacl sd 
not tee that U twenty or thirty ! I ie ee 
itt taken out for French each dav } - ~ Pee 

’ ; re ‘ ore ‘ , ™ 











i ! that wu iret 
a ee COAL MINING-A cHaPTER >< 
Apvor dncy : FROM GENERAL SCIENCE HS 
‘ t I ! ld Nn «l I le I il ay 
part ) it I) I for 
oh SUEEIC pup LD 
to l ceed q t« \\ I ra ht Ii h 
vl do not do ll in r sub 
{ t Thi | i t Ih al nse ot | 
hieverment that ha ‘ reat | 
lue to them 
Of course, not every puy has d 
utstand work in Fi I I i 
ifely how r. tl | pul 
pick ip ee 1 a cle toward 
he la la t rd the people vhe 
peak that i l rd the ul 
ture back Of the p! duct of that 
language, which can help them to live 
/ more effectuvely m otf very small 
vorld which is our world of today 
Little Elevator 
ontinued from pave 7] anical 
. = / 3 this one chy Rye like 
Ile gave wobl y rides to Babies | tons of coal P to two 
7 And he gave incy rides to Little the ¢, m ; Minute fro, ; 
Boys. | along ¢} “nd Dass it back 
Then he got himself stuck between | “Fr OWN conveyor. 


two floors—on purpose, of course 
There were scowls and howls, and 

everyone began to shout, “Let me out. 
lhere, see if I care,” said Littl 

levator And he stuck tight for tive 

ninutes before he started up again, 
What a nasty little clevator,” said 

i lady. Next time Ill take the esca 

lator! 

) This mace Littl Elevator crosset 


than ever 


ire ah 1 MANPOWER = 50 HORSEPOWER 
ranted In fact, 1 think I will.” 
And up shot Little Elevator with 


sey ot ead a ci ee IN TODAY’S COAL MINES 


just as he said he would 
Dher | gave them a scare,” lauehed 


’ 
aoe i Oe Sees a oe Today's bituminous coal miner does his job with product for use in America’s homes, factories, electric 
My hair is a muss,” said a lady the aid of marvelous machines of great horse power. utilities and steel mills. Modern bituminous coal mines 
; . aiegday 4 a 2 ae With such machines he cuts coal from the seam... other are indeed stirring examples of the great strides man is 
Thats enough for us!” they all said machines load it onto shuttle cars, trains or conve yors taking through the use of machines 


Aad te} on nay Little Elevates that haul it to the surface. In all, a six-man mining crew 
wh the ste 


and walked dov 1) 
What a time Little I levator had that will use machinery of more than 300 horse power, or BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
day looking out all over the big city 

And what a tme he had that meght 
watching the Lom Cats play tag 


SO) hi rese p wel pel man. A Department of National Cool Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C 


For More Information about Coal You Can Use 
in Your Classes—Clip and Mail— 







With all this power at hand, the modern bituminous 


the roof under the moon! 


But by the time morning came Litt coal mine r expends | ss physical energy than his father —— oe oe oe oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Elevator began to feel sorry for what He also works under safer conditions, and produces far . TOR | 4 
ie had dome he i for ; . 2 a I “THE GENIE STORY’ the magic genie of coal 

t big « i more coal. In just ten y' ars output pt rman in America’s ' takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 

After a while some men came and 7 . : . , ~ , : ; him the many wondertul uses of bituminous coal 

‘ t ‘ SCT OV ‘ ( ( esi s 
t Little Elevator back into |} haft bituminous mines has risen over 35 me of the sh — t ! A 16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades 
Finet's avons” cote Bisse Blevotes efficiency gains ever shown by any American industry § For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to 
I was tired of waiting Now I can ge 1 lucationa D j Witiamnine C val Institute, Southern Bids 
k to elevating A better product, too, bias m ulted from this mechani 1 Vashington D. ¢ 
But Little Elevator Was Wree He zation of bituminous coal mines. For along with the i 
t ne back on the job. Instead | ‘ 
he men took him down to the botton machines, have come pu h-button pre paration pl ints , 
‘ treet 
it and felt him there that wash, grade and treat coal to customers specific a | 
\ the next day Little Elevator : ‘ / { 
oe i 5 wales ; - tion Today, bituminous coal is a far more efficient SS 
. 
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TO 
HELP . 

YOU EXPLAIN 
MENSTRUATION 


\I jin a diff ilt hiect 
‘ ; it , ; ; | my sth 
la " 1 the ue 
! mind 
bo help 1 hi this «le ste 
' i} j te fudes ! 
j he tah 1 Mond 
! these three tree booklet 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
«le red.” a booklet pre-teen irl 
i clear and sit ple totroduction 
to tl ibject of menstruation 


‘rowing Up and Liking hh” j 


teen-ape ith bees 


md olles lbvestion 


und 


ol menstruation 


on ealith prtrine 


Trooinitiw 


“It's So Much Easier When You 
Know” vives older Is a knowledges 
oft jel Te of menstruation and 
intormation the proper use of tate 
po io iniitar protection, 

You may order i nan ‘ joie i 


' 
ou wish . il ite free, Write 
Produet Corp 


Or mai 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp 
Hox 5464-1, Milltown, NJ 
j i 
i! 1 Ma ! Ka 
Woond ! 
i ( I andl Lak l 
a! ! M ba r When 
} b 
Name 
Achilre as 
City State 


— 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 
COMPLETE STOCK 


' ALY I ve | 
j ‘ hebt t 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Free t 


fer 
CaATaALose 4 ' 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


be ee ee eee Gee GED Ge a ae ee oe ed 








$20 &. Tripe Ave., Dept.seis, Chicago 24, tI. 
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Our Changing World—IIl 
—Africa 
Cont {| / 64 


| | t Four | j ce 
’ Wi 7 
t j | } It 

I ppeal t e¢ ' 
' port Lil , | 
1} { it j ' t of 
M 
| ‘ ‘ Je | It () 

rcent i the pop ter ‘ 


lhe n id Major General 
Mol med N b, hero of the Pal- 
estine War. Hl lLother you theer 
! tter a the | qjuly it 
na er | ded tor the ! t 
ist the Ist the rrup nom 
f . thre it ‘ ili 
aa 
VW n i iu N i le d 
| pt a repul nat 1 | I 
Pren I \ t ! t 
pi er thie -VCal ( 
(ral \bdel Na I 
| retort mad mpro | 
! tt ! t cr 
‘ ! | trative 
Any thiaal 
wa j read it | the lane { 
‘ t | 1} | t 
{ re ‘ 
i pay rt ‘ ! 
1} ernment tal ! ) 
| ! mac ! fertil ead 
I t nn t } b ! 


In t! pi I ' ! ' itura 
country, three tourtl f tl mil- 
nh popul mh the evel 
ul | Nile—12 miles in width 
i \s mar i peco- 

| | rm i | I ry 
t the lane ner ld 
per cent he land. TI t 

m { itl poy hat ii ere ther ten 
il ! | ! I ! I ‘ te | t te 
| lacks other emp t oppor 

turitie 

( trary t { eneral opinion, 
! {} pt t tat k k ind 

! era } por fu t 

| i tains rising to feet bor 

j +} kk is 1 he ' t 
! Put fortabl thre 


! rom the \l ! i 
rtl | he N 

Ir t ol prim nee 
M ! ! { ! replace 
method 1} om- 

| ed A i Dam \ ' the 
\ lal { ‘ t of 
wal Recently, I ] pt ! i - 
t et wt 1 read ( i 
lerground 1 r runni near the 
Nile from A to the Mediterranea 
l tl iter, lat mounts of 
N tif 1 te 1 le ! I d ‘ 

mst i { tt wi nu nl 
hoy t t ! xtra crops for ul 

| t I nde 
water t ‘ t fect, 

i be t 1 fon ells 
Che U.S \ Feypt Point Four 
1 { ct ck | on 

the Red Sc ' she a 
iad } vey i 

for th 
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! 


lane sc | i\ 


! 
ret 
tern 
| 
‘ 7 
nina 
or w 
te 
ry \ 
T 
ow 


t timber, and 
rt i tur i 
' t ‘ duce 
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The King’s Gift It is not sunset vet,” said Bikwan We have a heifer-.” Shangas nodded VAN: Hlere! Ull do this. IL don’t. 





' guided the heifer over a shallow Bikwan to bring the ammal, “and all the dishes broken 
Continued from page 93, reek As thev climbed the bank, they the king gives it to vou, old mother CK Laughs Okay Ser isly 
ke 1 found () ime to a field and saw an old woman because we have asked many peopl It was awful watel 
he saw a wildebeest, but it got vay I i \ girl was dropping mealies for snuff this day, and no one gave it flames tearing at trees that 
| | pear 1} i into the hole more willingly than vou Remember stood for centuries, 
past its noonday pl th t us try this 1 woman,” said the king gives this gift because you EAN 1} your first real exy 
sky d } was becomi! det ed hy ! s he « cealed the heifer in have not forgotten the good way if ence with a forest fire 
I] ax wiv walku itt potb | . muir ancestors Now we must tell the DWK l he y» the sheritl catches Black 
hy . ib k 43 ' ( Nd mothe S} 4s oke t king Lalla voshli sleep well).” It 
Ile t k a ‘ t ‘ ves randmothet we are tran Showe sang for yoy ind did a few DEAN: So do I! He h et 
t} the ear e heard voice | her We are tired and need snuff little dance steps around her grand f that his nick ne | 1 hu 
tw men c; ' | bys t 1 , t Hlave you any mother. Then they all sang Bon lla, Spark . And vet he ha 
pati Che startled ' ben-sella mushli bon-sella ift, escaped arrest Char 
ly . Masl tut | I can see you are tired,” saick the gift, good gift). Phe grandmother subject How about open 
to the men II s it that vou come grandmother Llere my box; take led the heifer toward — the kraal, 1 can of soup 
, \ ed cl you want She undid the and the happy family turned toward JIM Calls from outside) He 
we | \ no D na fiber that held a small box the hut, as the sun dropped behind I AN That sounded like Jim 
me \ iround her neek the hill. » Camera on Dick as he opens the 
Wi d not k y vou were here, lhe your I n cach took a od . door m, the Sheritl ind Bi 
Ponty vnc sé ale al deel They Barts ee Helpful A-V Material ae } satih fent dininbiaaie 
We | nd are ther’s eye nd ntly agreed Namaqualand and Zululand (Vilms of yyy, Hi! Success at last! Here ij 
yi that they had { d the right person the Nations), For upper grades. the fellow who is to blame for 
' 1] \ asked Bik n. Shangas turned and ‘p ke to the old this awtul tire 
N iM t llow is woman, ® Camera follow Black Barton na 
i. ae ie es ee, 5 ae le ~ a oe Fo Creative Dramatics linen tenohdl 
ku As Shar poke, Masha and Continued from pave 93 WAN: Well, well! Black Barton! Or 
\\ lid 3 t e vou trou I fe came from the hut, and Showe ; hould | say Lhe Spark 
ble ‘ ) ! to meet then pick: Whew! I'm all in! Wearily JIM: He's set enough sparl 
M Masha bl ind © my father and my other, here sinks into a chair by the table time to burn every tt 
p 1 past t nd disappeared re two stranger Could we not give pEAN: You ll get used to fighting real land. Savs h t for { 
I} 3 ! had l ad tl n meat and drink before they go forest tires Dick, when you smother h camptire 
‘ ea nd they'd had y their way take over for me DICK Secing these | tre yup in 
| y | 1 asked « Iler father wa ' tlhed when he DICK ] SUPPOSE SO moke ought to cure him 
nd each | ! the men, but he is glad that now 2. Camera on Dean as he hangs up his DEAN: Lhe law will have somethin 
tM | 1 make amends for the way he coat and starts to build a fire in the to do with curime him, toc 
l fer d treated them hreplace Ile glances at Dick 
tl sun n You are welcome he said. “to DEAN: Buck up, old man, Come and Did you notice that: 
rned then ‘ drink nd eat with us, but meat we warm yourself by the fire | Speci direction for ftocusim 
rd the } f the kn have not.” §. Camera close-up of Dick. He hangs — the camera were given? 
/ lhe fi | m otf ind We ¢ here on the kis s business,” up his coat and walks to the fire. 2. No etlort to ide trinie Wal 
tak nuff ery old one S| bevar He saw a look of fear DICK llow about some food? Maybe made? The skit would take | than 
, the 7 A ho shared their on the taces of Showe’s parents, ‘ Do that will make us feel better, two minute judging by the number 
null trusted each other. not be fraid We have a coift from t. Camera follows Dean to cupboard Pf typewritten | : 
- It se that the old one was the } w this old mother.” All eyes He takes down dishes and Dick tries }. Speeches were short? 
ri t s 1 Shangas, ‘ ! as the family looked at her to help. +. Only one set was required? 
















B. F. Goodrich Free Teaching Aids 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL .. . for use with the 
Wonder Book of Rubbers in intermediate and upper | NOW/ ONE OF TODAY'S MOST 
grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, NEEDED TEACHING “AIDS! », 


factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objec- . 
tives; suggests approaches, procedure and group - ws mere 
projects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rub- yb? (1A iyi) 

j pt / 


ber is grown, processed, Covers uses of rubber. ome wen 


- yan stot 


peritive 
EuTERPeIsE 


amen’ ’ 











You ith Use Joh } Vake the leam,a 2 pare 


four-color cartoon book, to show how the Amer 


an system of competitive enterprise worl ind 
how each of us benefits from it. Copi for evel 
pupil in your ela Designed to win the interest 
and attention of young ju ople in uppel race 
junio! and senior hich Accompanying teacher 
manual suggests activities for students, lists di 





cussion questions, is keyed to text | 


(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER . . . Pp en en eae ay ae an een a ae en 











(Copies for every pupil in your class). l Public Relations Department ! 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- | The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 7 
page book of the cartoon type children Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 
love. Four-color drawings illustrate below: 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. 
how man-made rubber is produced; | Number of copies: ; 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- { JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM, (for Junior 
ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- | and Senior High) Number of copies: | 
planes, the home . . . and many other | One teachers’ manual will be supplied with each re | 
subjects pertaining to the story of | quest filled. Additional copies available on request | 
rubber. | Name ! 

| School | 

I Address 

! City State j 

i cccnandiennnisee dha enema ananenenaben anes anunes J 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 
... 4 Class project 

your pupils 
will 


Series 

of 48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here one clu project lor vhich 


i neednt nd home notes or 


raise mom Just wet the cla 
members to collect OUTER WRAP 


r Dub 
Without charge, you can obtain 


presol bh ¢ Bubble Cr 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


FREE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SOUND FILM 


4 na fi 


YOOUITIA n full coloy, 16 me 


howing 


available for classroom 

titled FUN FoR A PENNY \ 
0 min. tip through the Fleet 
piantin Philadelphia actually 
shows how eu i rive Write 


now for reservations 


Dept AZ| 


102 rik 
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Snow and Ice 


\\ 
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What Is Sleet? 


What Causes Hail? 


1954 


January 


Keeping Healthy 


More Visual Materials 


/ / (, 
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The Story of Coal 


( 













RAN DMOTHER’S 


YEARs ago, the family food supply required the efforts of 
young and old around the barn, in garden,’ and field. 
Supermarkets and deep freezers did not exist. Butchering, 
an adult job, was usually done on a cold clear day late in 
the fall. Neighbors often “exchanged labor” so the task 


could be done more quickly while the weather was just right. 
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ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 










' in the Countr 
a ———— : Y 


When Rural Teachers Meet 
Ruby Dubois 


= 
; 






lt is easy to make your own 





barometer which helps fore- 






cast changes in the weather. 
































“1 a ‘omMeE teaches room or two- ram Another had bee able to 
YOUR OWN WEATHER MAN af | Ce amakeeaenaene ieee 6 ieede nace Tie 
"3 ae that their probler are unique. another had organized het club 


ri ry iT Air Step 3 I! ! ' : h They have no opportunity to ex- work successfully 
th the tes rat t anit t K, tar chanve ide o talk over plans, o1 We exchanged ideas and mate- 
' osael re a tto bes tA n. to work out new methods with oth- rials for Christmas programs—al 
f , ia Step 4 | bot vith water t t 3 } er members of their profession ways a big event in a rural school 
' : th of bot ( water They have no principal to give We reviewed books on reading, and 
The simple equipment for making a barometer is: A kb | them advice Ih mav feel over- brought college extension work into 
dx ; ' ane RONETS. orked and beset by difficulties, or, our county. Some of us attended 
Step 5! t K-wit r . 

\ n the other hand. because they set summer schools and brought back 
} rk of no other teachers. may new ideas We discussed methods 
think they are doing the best job ind problems of tea hing spelling 
Step 6 © : : I ossible ind arithmetic, social studies, and 

oma age os - Pweg yor sage ' " a \ few years ago while hin physical education 
f , oy , —T i rural school I found myself in We invited the art teacher from 
uch a position About that time the nearest junior high school to 
“9 ’ ur count ad ded t irea lecture to us and to demonstrate 
4 How to read I r the purpose of organizing field techniques, which we passed on to 
| ‘ As chairman of four schools our upper-graders The music in- 
; 7 ure | lled on the other tructor came to us also and told us 
chers to discuss plat I was what he expected of the children 
unazed to find that their problem who entered his classes. As a re- 
' —_ ’ nd interests were similar to mim ult, the children from our rural 
nd furthermore thatiny ny ways chools are doing outstanding work 

| 4] vere doiny a better iob than I. n art and music in high school. 

Step 2 \' p ' I ' p I found. too. that I had solved some What we did could be duplicated 
nies , . : problems that were baffling them in most rural areas. Organization 
. r ; , Why don’t we do this more of groups as to size would depend 
often?” we asked, and that is exact- upon proximity of districts and re- 
Above information ( t t I ' BURFAU, ly what we did. We met in ow lated factors. I know that, regard- 
mooK bet teur choolroon rotating from one less of size, a group of this sort is a 
chool to another godsend to the one-room teacher 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enix yy the delicious treat he teaches , oil. rte . Nott The author now a first-grade 


‘ see's i bacwral fear ' teacher in Kettle Falls, Washington 

; vholesome righ spearmint Gum. The livel evs up . ou lunch pro , 
4f wholesome Wrigley's Spearmir ym e lively , wriet ' 
flavor satisfies yet wont hurt appetite, and, the e- ~ ) 

? HWEWIN 
= 
‘ 
b 


chewing helps keep tecth nice and clean. Iry if, 


Jungle Animals of Wallpaper 
Wartha TWorien 





+ 


1) tudy of nirmal na hildren tried to. find wallpaper 


oa N third-grad en cl th that reminded them of the different 
i. 7) 4 ADDITIO pupils were given sheet of paper anumals, tres aia and leaves 
l y ie » ad paper sample boo They outlined the figures in black 





= SUBTRACTION | | te practice on cause we were poster paint to make them stand 


| hort of construction papet Phe it against the background 


ATION a eemekeetos 

"7 x MULTIPLIC ls were socffective that we Ge~ oa: Martha Marotta thi 
| a vecwarsemadtiining : rade and Virginia Jones is her art con- 
vallpaper ol mural Then the i t n Merrill School, Beloit, Wis 


| | =~ DIVISION 
ARITHMETIC FLASH CARDS 





Handy Action Cards- Punched and Ringed 
Designed for Easy Use in the Classroom 
7 7 e he ‘f , ’ , e A , ' e 
- P. ’ . ~ 4 -~ r 
the ts T A bt MM h ¢ ; 
f t wi th he e +? Dect a Y 
“ ea - t ne " *h ard 
r . t 
' ' t he a " r 
{ the ¢ flash et ‘ ; ‘ tate e e 
hand ° ‘ s envelopes with aur ea 
Each Set $-50 
i sage lf ( h Oo 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILLe, N. Y. 
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We = : n when W ! k » the 


Litt ric trains heul ic up te 
{ ler to the tipple it 
[ der where it's broken to bits. 
| ere » It tht and hard coal, 
Lhere ! chunk and small chunks, 
Ss p yonder for yé 
Vf f Vn 1 
P , , j 
/ ha > 1 } 


Linn 
Vir , , } \ ? 
dD Sur l he ¢ 
/ cl he la } hich 
| 1 ’ ’ h 0 nal 
} l i 
indu ind etchir 
M | wondertul dream | had! 
Ll have rtamly learned a lot about 
Nore: Brahms’s “Lullaby” or “Cradle 
ng n The Golden Book of Favor- 
te “Blow the Man Down” is in 
The New Blue Bow of Favorite Souga, 
Both ' ire published by Hall & 
MeCre ( Chicago 5 “On Top of 
Old } in Joyful Singing Lo- 
perative Recreatiot ervice, Delaware, 
rt It was also in the February 
, ie Of THE INSTRUCTOR 
If the iste co ttee is unable to 
rrow a record or heet of music for 
he her ) our local deal- 
I ‘ t | and sheet music hou d be 
rder the issing selectiot 
rr Re d put out a version of 
Pet ( ttontail”; “Heap Big 5: oke” 
a Columbia selection; “Casey Jones” 


even Dwarfs’ Work Song” 

Victor; “Blacksmith Blue 
Don’t Let the Stars Get in Your Eyes,” 
‘Down Yonder” are put out by dif 


t record companie “They Cut 
v1 the Old Pine Tree s an old 
rig If no rmie KnOoW tne 
tune ind ou can’t locate the music, 
the pared n this play can be recited 
i of 1 


Some Ways of Teaching 
Citizenship 


re ul earn commu 
t\ tizens! p y participation Know 
that tl is what grownups do, they 
ite the fact that they are row- 
up enou h to he Ip One class had 
trip to the Cancer Detection Center 


I he cretary of the organization ex- 
ed about the clinic, and then the 
ares pent the afternoon folding 
nad ‘ laking some of the booklets 
k t I | to read and then on 

( thei parent wa an educa- 

erience for all 

Our itry hold lections to select 
pre tat ( tio ow AC haiws SO do 
Wi ect Jetierson Safety Coun 


Crrace from kindergarten throug! 
xt ( ! unc members \ 

for retarded children party 
te 1 all school activitse me ot our 
erves on this council Lhe 
ety quad and the ifety ponsolr 


th-grade teacher) comprise the 


ler of the coun All iatety 

re ¢ cussed at imcil meet- 

Kacl ! I representative is 

d nt pre ent pr Nem oF 
, d the safety squad is do- 

\\ ' ' betoret ad using 
i d role-p tech- 
[he representat € ree 
{ ’ et to their respec 
1} the children be me 

dividu els of 





representauny ouncils, civie du 
tie ind overTmimnent agent Plow 
hilclres practies cil enship i t om 
ul 1 real chult-lite uations \ 
}) ! t vel med as an op 
portunity to tea tN receptabl bel 
Lnless they know the PUNrpose cl the 
" ceptable way { dom ! the 
children will be practicing by accident 


and not by intent 

Good self-control and self-direction 
result if the children have frequent 
chances to exercise these characteri 
tics The teacher and prim pal rriuist 
have unlimited patience and undet 
standin Lhe whole school staff must 
accept these children fully and with 
out reservation Most Mportant 1s 
the receptance of the child's hand 


ip as a part of his personality ina 


without stigma Because the teacher 


weept the children, others will) de 
likew ise 


Lhe evaluation of the growth in citi 


venship is as necessary as the teachin 

The children like this best of all Thy 
charts are agam used Phose on ta 

board can be read over and over 
( opt racacte from them ive tuken 
proudly howe From month to month 
the list of good deeds grows longer 
Ilere is visivle progres QO course 
the nonreadetr mid writer have to 


dictate theirs but that does not detract 
from the value on ehypoyinene Ohne of 


these evaluations follow 


Dean Morten, 

Today l colors d 

I was a good bey 

I] wrote on the blackboard 

I was quiet and played with puzzles 
l swept the floor. 


I hie cl imved attituicte nd | pps 
children showing growth in citizen iy 
1Hhake very new experiment ecm 


worth while 


Kindergarten Folks Have 
Fun in the Sun 
(Continued from page 96 ) 
Older children, interested adults, or 
tudent teachers may be enlisted to 

make some of these item 
Back, le 


tion-paper alligator can be cut tron 


and tail of a construc 


one piece of paper and painted Lhe 
( are creased where they join the 
body and at knee and “ankle 
joint xo the animal will tand Add 
a red-lined undes jaw cut trom a sep 
rate piece ot paper Sce drawing on 


/ yf 


) 
j 


Lhe children enjoy making beach 
hoes tracing their own shoes on pieces 
ol cardboard for the ole mad paint 
ing designs on the reverse side of oil 
cloth for the open-toed upper part. 
Sew or vlue uppers to soles 

A pelican’s head may be made from 
a paper sack in this way. Remove one 
of the wider sides of the bag Cut 
ind shape it into a beak and fasten 
it back on the open ice © that the 
bottom of the sack will be the top ot 
the bird’s head Paint eyes on each 
ide of the sack The wk fit over 
the child's head and the beak makes a 
sor over his face 

Beach umbrella large enough for 
the children to sit beneath are made 
from six-foot circles of heavy paper, 
\ slit from circumference to center 
permits overlapping to get an umbrel 


hia hape 


Staple the overlapping se« 
tions and use friction tape to fasten 
the paper to a pole or stick 

lo make a palm tree, nail a stick to 
a square board so that the stick will 
stand upright Loosely circle the 
tick with a tube of tan wt ipping pa 
per From the top of this tube ar 
range a group of fringed green paper 


trips shaped like the leave of the 


royal palm If each leaf reinforced 
th a wire thor the leneth of its 


sful 
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© TEACHERS 
went to School 


One of them had 


“TWO UMBRELLAS!”’ 
but one had none 


No teacher intends to be unprotected 













against “rainy days.” But when every 
thing is “sunshine” it is so easy to for 
get or put oft the thing we know we 
ought to do. You may have though 
many times that you should “get unde: 
the T.C.U, Umbrella”—you should hav« 
the 10-way protection it offers you at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day Phen 
when rainy days come your way and 
you are disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine, you will be sure to get 
your friendly check from T.C.U. as fast 
as Air Mail can bring it to you 


What a glorious feeling it is to realize 
that your own foresight has provided 
cash in time of need. It is so much 
better to receive a check instead of 


only “bills” and “more bills 


Read what it means to be 
under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


I have been inging the praise { ‘ 
Base to all my friend ince 1 received 
payment for my sick clain Naturally I 
expected promptnes ind fairne in I 
justment however, when I w paid more 


: ‘ } m 
than I had asked for, I could scarcely he 


lieve it 


Miss Velnette Sickels, Freeport, N. Y 


“I have owned a T.C.U olicy since 192 

or 26 and have used the benefits only once 

before in all that time It is a good feel 

ing to know one is protected in nse af 

accidental injuries in these days when they 
ire so prevalent. I appreciate the prompt 
r und courtesy extended me in thi 


e 1 claim and I wish all teachers would 


avail themselves of it 
Mrs. Mabei June Weyand, Granger, Mo 


Don’t wait until bad luck comes your 
way! Do as so many other teachers in 
every state have done—“Get under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Send the coupon 
today. Get all the facts without obli 
gation, 


TEACHERS 

1 4 CASUALTY 

UNDERWRITERS 
418 T.C.U. Buliding 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

Sapagenen INFORMATION COUPONa mx ss ox on 


To the T.C.U., 118 T.C.U. Bldg 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing about T ¢ 
10-Way Protection. Send e ful etail 
without obligation 


Name 


Address 
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y Ny, / 


timely 


C1, 
yon studies 





for Grades | to 3 


THE CLOTHES | WEAR 


-Intro 
juces your pupils to RAYON and 


many uses 


for Grades 4 te 8 


MAN-MADE MIRACLE Pre- 
n popular cartoon form, 
the history and growth of RAYON. 


n¢ 
LETS 


for Science Classes 


“SCIENCE CREATES A MODERN 
INDUSTRY” — Stresses the role 
of science and research in the 
field of mnan-made fibers 


na 

' 

' 

Please end sferia hecked below 
' 

' 

' Ty ; ice l to 3 : 

' 

j ent's leaflet le eact ' 

' 

' 

' 

1B)—Teacher’s unit for Grades 4 to 8 

' 

B fent eatiet l¢ ea ' 

' 

' 

Teact { sone © 

ache ce Uiasses 4 

+ 

| tudent s leaflet l¢ each ' 

' 

' 

, ' 
Name ' 
' 

' 

' 

Na ‘ , ' 
‘ 

' 

, ' 

5 Addre ] 
' 

' 

' 

City State ' 
' 


\ezr:- 
AMERICAN ™ 
VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


ifn 


cas fst produce 


| 106 | 
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Hidden Treasure 
Continued fron pave 74 


I hye 1 cat cep rie more,” and 
ft Sue ran over to 
( ne ( led | hnny 
fy er t ' Su ned 
ered loud GOLD 
()) rs Jol nny vil 
P { j } I] n to the 


ra I a if | ada ‘ I ne; 
t | Race you d n 
t Kfust re putle | 

\l Mr | rive ! ilread 
} byle hie Sue na Johnny 

| incdin nto thet m 
tt e da rid Johnny 

} f } ! 
aa i Mr. B I 
‘ ! kead { f the 


\ I | t dl | mt 
Mr. Barn ked at Johnny as if 
] | { ! ears 
ball in the 
‘) 1 Johnny 
\l ( i i! y 
Mother ! me to | ! ! 
| f Why, ves, I don’t see 
Mrs. Bart 
l thirty when John nd 
tairs t 
| til they had 
| tt | ru | ! 
i ind iN 
| a 1 couple ot 
Wher | look first?” said 
John mped down and rubbed 
| na | 
| nid Wher 
" ! Ile ses ed 
1 ar na 
I] { k said 
Nobody d hide im- 
| ni tr 4 | I ! Lv- 
\ k | bh first thi 
Put hat ad Suc Lhat 
ol hocked 
| , | \re you i Johnny 
\ t ¢ for himself 
Sure Dm sur nd Sue I always 
try t | 1 it when | ip here 
Lhen th d in there,” said 
Johnny decidedly 
Hlov ! you knov said Suc 
bie " ‘ iy i «wk anvthing peo 
ple ar re to think there nething 
’ tin it and thev ll find a way 
{ je { 
Wi dont find a way said 
Su 
The key 1 Johnny that’s it 
k Let K for a ke You 
r that de otf the ttic and I 
do tl dl They opened the draw 
ers of at aia t and peered care- 
fully into ever corre! Boxes stacked 


1954 


s 
! th , ler the eaves they 
rl | | } ! 
immed upsid 
I} 1 be 1 y r } r 
Dir i j ‘ d 
ey a 
| the 1 t | 
t M | 
I ke i re 
’ j | ] } | 
' 1) / 
? 
Ban ' t k. It 
dark th I t c 
. put her ' ert 
| d 
WI ' took 
! \ tk 
| hye d 
Look, Jol S} ped 
he k er ' 


k k 
e jumped to t I I trape 
forward | te Sue 

I" etal 1 | 
t her | iS to the 
floor ke tight r hand 
| ! t ! ! t ! 
t Suv ck h alar 
\\ t had t } Wi 
| 1 | | If | d 
Mother she'd ki the re tt t 
t im he k Ile hadn't tl t 
‘ ! ! it if ‘ en 
t p the trunk wl { ked 
for lekeepin \\ | hy had 
th 1" VOKIN for gold Johnny 
! for the fairs 
Mother! Mother!” he called 


Barnes heard him 





Thank-You Contest 
WINNERS 
NOVEMBER 1953 AWARD to 
Virginia Gomes, for “A 

Teacher Finds ‘It Pays to 

Be Ignorant.’ ” 

INSTRUCTOR | subscription 
for the best letter to Sister 
Mary Urban, St. Mary's 
School, Floyd Knobs, Ind. 











kitchen where she working. Sh 
hurried toward rt nny trembiin 
voice, wiping her hands on her apron 
s she went, 

Johnny, whatever is the matter 

Mother—Su the unk—the trap- 

What about Sue, Johnny?” de- 
manded Mother 

She is lying on the floor up in the 
att l swung the tr pez = 

Mr Barnes didn’t wait to hear 
nore She fairly th up th tairs to 
| t Joh: ther! \ 

| ich d tt | | ! ail ‘ 

| gh of re ! Su nt | 
n the floor She was sittu on the 
big trunk rubbing her head 

Aw. I didn't hurt you at all.’ 
Johnny was so relieved he ounded 
almost d nted 


tippe 
Mrs. Barnes felt the bump on Sue’s 
he id “Wi II put 


it will be all rneht mm jig 


some ice on it and 


time, she 


aid Then she looked down at the 
floor Lying there in plain sight was 
the bunch of keys Sue had found. 


; 


a9 
r did you find these; 


Why, wherev 


she asked. Sue looked at Johnny. 
Well, you found them, Sue,” said 
Johnny, 
Ye-yes, | found them said Sue. 
But where said Mrs Barnes 
I've been hunting for them high and 
low.” So the gold was in the trunk 


fter all and even Mother couldn't get 
to it. Sometimes that’s the 
You hung on to things you 
shouldn't and then they didn't even do 
4 any good 
Stull,” thought Sue, “that wouldn’t 
Mother.” 


way things 


happe ned 


be like 


eo er 
On the ‘ Mother he said 
loud the bh e the } ink. 
Qh. so that l | h the 
I must | ‘ I ( D ri 
| was str woul 
tp ! \ 1) 
' 
d. Now what was Mother 
to d Just take h d ex] 
notl 
What d i we pen tl 
tr k t i 
Mrs. Barn 
Why. M lon't 1 kr 
1 Jol 
Sure | 1 Mrs. | 
eit ' k \ 
1 then Le ‘ hing 
p there T want e out 
John 1s ked at each other 
The ! 1} Su d off 
, p of t k « \ ! 
hile Mrs. B ted r the ke 
She found t right ( | 1 it 
’ thie | rated ' 1 the 
prur Mr l ! ! 1 the 
1. Jol ind Sue hu reatl 
r tl tr k Maybe the trunk 
ild | ru I d p ( 1 the 
t thie I ul ! t 
i t dripped r hand 
t Ith ! pirat read 1 
in st 
Look out Jo youll fall in 
| hed Mrs. Barne John ettled 
back on h I | Ile had already 
peeked. There wasn’t any gold in 
there t I just ld 4 il and 
f e and stufl I disay 
ted and « i to k » still any 
er, he bur it Mother, whet 
the d 
Gold Mrs. Barn ked uy 
I 1 | \. De! | I t id 


eit) better 
Mi Barnes tilted back her h 
d laughed and laughed 


shit ud I nd read, \ 


haven't pla ed in the for ave 
Johnny and Sue felt a great wave of 
ef sweep over the So Mother 
Hit ire at it they knew ebout 


I h ny | at ( 
11 t it 
! Le } 
She moved a fe tl round and 
} ' ked Dox t! 
! ‘ tied in 
Phere can't | ld in that 
lohm ’ a , 
\ \ :' 
} } 
| 5 ely 
Mi | tl nd 
yp | 
1} he | 1} t 
| " Ss d glum 
Was ill it vy bor there in the 


tiny DOX Was one den curl 
| K oO! rhisnin hair! 

Mr Barnes didn't |! or | 
glum Sh ‘ quite p d 

Would 1 ever dream,” she sa 
“that tl was a curl from your motl 
ers head She held it up beside het 
dark brown hair 

Not really, Mother said Sue 


“Yes, re tliy said Mrs Barnes, “and 
that’s what | \ nt to prove to Mrs 
Mills She said | ive 


been blonde 

There, she ontinu d tl it’s al 
my gold amounted t It really wasn't 
worth your secret tr p up here or 


bump on the head either She gave 
Sues head a 
downstairs, honev, and we ll fix ipt 


pirat Ss wours 











, 
Our Changing World—IIl Phe relatively high st ~ 
. ng whic! maintained by Belg iu 
—Africa I ‘ r the natty tf the ¢ 
Cor d from ¢ If) k t n trom | . 
Il} po! t\ d 
kd iti ! Deer I | Ne ne 
P ! nt nm I they wil 
Py ted t I ned Db 
' gious grou re dized 
Liberia Loan inate British East Africa 
imong it I X¢ ent cr | roi 
pi Tel rieties Ra ! t ’ ‘ QOL the 
vastiine nd. the ry t i Ken { a lan 
i great iriet t t I h i wu / 
ict ( fle | ( | kK ( It v 
mond I Id are am x] | \ Cer n N 
The in fr e B I] ( red hie woth 
tests 68.8 per cent p Re} Natio! 

S ! iu ir ‘ \W Brit i d white 
t tt eld | ! R ‘ n Keny i] } 
Company | more than ( ( len t propert 
producin h-qu t ite Nat l 4, I h few 

or has benefited from Am ! ] p 
dustria " nent n edueat [ | dl Ind 
stil a ‘ I I ( \¢ ' | cl ! 
\ me red nad 1 r ! Ile pre 
Robert G. LeTourneau of the | 1 ‘ Z 
State ) in vill im 1 ! ( K 
hipment « in ! in I \ if 
ps 4 ‘ i \ I ck ! 
U.S rm ad I t 
tions alo: } t protect ou ! al Ihr hi « ny 
nterest the th Atlantic | | | \fi ere spent in 
cit nt ther t LS ‘ ( ! I Wa and ports 
( the « I the Libs s use U.S S | mpro the 
rei t I ome tive com i ad t i the natives 
ire sti i ! it n ( ‘ that the tour territories 
Twenty I trite | mn Liberia t el litlerent tribe 
When in ndarve cr Pally et | ( ‘ ind dia 
with tl French and British colonies lee { not sury ne that education 
Liberia had an Atlantic coastline of I not | re | bore rapidly 
1) miles mad extended t1 n » to In Nair capital of Kenya colony 
190 miles inland tl Ature of about ( bout 
Liberia is on f the right spot pe } \sia d & \f 
on the Africas munent social pe ‘ the Britis! re findi ditheult 
litically and economically It has i fv a terest Within the past 
proved that enlightened nat living year, me paper di | e been 
in an area with sufficient natural re- recount the Kik 1 up! mider 
sources can function independently, the Mau Mau ‘d it 
The group is pledged to driv 
Belgian Congo = ; 
bl i million peopl ve n tl Wher t wi etth ce to 
Belgian Congo (an area iver that kK found t I | rt 
the U.S. east of the Mississipp try (ab f the 1 
s rapidly Deccomin im mdustrial tant ' rid Waste © re 
my the \tr tinent lhe Bel prod ed ird el r tl 
in Parl ’ ipproved a 10-year fe nhabitants to ra 1 me 
plan for development of natur il re- 1} est tarm 
ince I yy I he \l le I md } itl t " ) to 
( I iutl rized t Dt d ‘ i I Hlere ul Tuite 
nancial a t t ire ‘ ol ! tuk i out | ra 
! progran elects | ‘ tru ! ( ind crop to 
‘ in Katanga FP ‘ ‘ by iture the 
f the mayor tivit Hicl | tt re tiller ! 
iranium Dtamed ! re; fi pr I 1} r 
nad per cent of t rld's radii | tualty ! tl | 
Lhe Con s the rid ! t pro- is theu fered ft 
lu r of mmdustrial d n d | ! I re l a 
I he Ru l id Urund lists t 1} WIKU tril ped 
formerly Get hast Aft re ( t the of ul 
eded to B er W 1 War I hes 
mut the ren UN tr | | } nere ; ft point 
min red by bel der a ( t | feel the need re land 
Vvernor Astrid I} Ruand pla ( Will ‘ a ( a i 
le I I I the be tt p ] ‘ ! i ind 
ectior Afric | e Watu ind tracy 
rile have it ! n head | ! d tl poy stow ilong 
f cattle in their dor t rth rate 
Léopoldvill ! d, has \ pre t ! tl Kik are 
wen the t ) | etl nd de ! the return of 
the nd rest cit t ( \bout a f them 
enter of the copper-t lustry hl ‘ wk 
It is a model of careful plannis te iw 
wit wicle treet d hoy nd I hie 
dd housing b ed 
The Be il ke prid K I reated 
where they pi ded « ryt ‘ " Kik ire 
he bus | | I terest¢ | tical 
the nat he he re 
t | | bit 
' . , : | ' , 
ly d , Ke 
ded t I r tt | 
‘ ‘ ‘ | 
b n Cor ' ( 
I ( ind Halt | Ch thi 
| and oil ha t ds the hts of 
ectr power the 





PRETTIEST TEACHER 4 


OF 1953 ASKS: ogi 


Do You 
Teach: 











NELL McGREW OWEN —LIFE cover girl 


Yes, you do teach safe driving—be- this means lower insurance rates plus 
cause you know how t drive safely. unexcelled service 
Statistics show educator as a group, You receive savings of up to 30 
rate high as careful automobile drivers from standard rates for two main rea 
and maintain their cars in safe operat sons: you are a preferred risk and you 
ing condition feal directly with the company thereby 

Why, then, shouldn't “ benefit eliminating the expense of agents and 
from your satety-consci ne brokers 


GOVERNMENT EMP LOY I i S A nation-wide network of more than 


INSURANCE COMPANIES recognize 500 experienced claim representatives 
this desirable quality in you by offering assures you of fast, equitable and effi 
teachers a preferential status. For you, cient claim service 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY... There is no obligation ! 


(Capetal Steck Compenies not affiliated wth U S Woverament) | 


( / eee 
ducati Sonn 


‘ ‘ 
Coversveent Exprovers Zoerance Companies 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Single 
Name Age Married (Ne. of Children 
Residence Address 
City Zone County State 
Lecation of Car 
Year Moke Model (Dix., etc | No. Cyi ] Body Style | Cost | Purchase Date 
| | ee aE 


1. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time 





[ Age J Re ‘ation | Marital Status No. of Children | % of Use ] 
+ } + } ¢ | 
2. (a) Sens per week auto driven to work? One way distance is miles 
(b) Is cor used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from werk) Yes Ne 
3. Estimated mileage during next year? My present insurance expires / / 


4. Please send information concerning Low-Cost Automobile Financing 


| 
] 
| 
| 
] 
| 
If 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5. Please send me information on Low-Cost Life Insurance 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

- 
I | 
Used | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Secale hin: Sot clue Sis aes Os Ce a ss ee a ee ee es a -_ 
It l mii t ! ter Ke Welens 1 4 coun 
tin ‘ t| brite nan to oli nd union bo of Northern 
hie t the best i bacat Rhivcocte had hoped for the posit 
He his land. Added to this difh Ihe natives of Nyasaland opposed th 
cult the resentment bet en Att ratio ilthouwh the ' 
ca 1A i I he \rab ti i nN ed tire part imstthne roverninent 
N ) tor { ( ! d ndan lh contend t! ! the Ww iiite were 
! | ! ad hie I offer t tohen of elf-expre 
! nd iiland. The ! ial Indian to get London flavor im behalf of the 
t Dt I t I d the Kenya- hen I hie il uuspicn ! iat 
| nda rat I hese p yple live in "i entually t ippen to thei stat 
tl ! dl ! the ar- In tl ‘ deration there .% 
| ‘ hiaat IL he Nevro hat ind 6 wmullhon nat 
hat ! ( By deve pin th copper of Northe 
tl kr lhe b nee of pri lege J Rhode i, and the field f Soutl 
mn the tavor { the Asian md the white ern Rhod i it! thi black il I 1 
I N land tis t ped that the re 
i ) ie ¢ pl ifital per ‘ 
Central African Federation n addition to the other products { j 
is, iat aoeneaie. 4 rritory, the n the three arcas, Hi r, wi 
1 1 reated riety of me ! feclerat i reached 
t t Ik ran ome nat expr aa oD 
| ni tat or trys to re t} { 
ne port I} federat ‘ ped { 
‘ product lands to suy their ey | | 
I he ( I ! | it resour diff ilt fthe ly ! 


at If tt | (yj ‘ 
' the tren oward the devel { ' 
! ! t | 1} 
' t le are Norther nd S« i} F tive 
rm Rhodesia ha i with 3S ' killed 
to for he ¢ ' \fr he I! ! or te | 
‘ | ‘ Cod 
I] I I} } ‘ | ty 
cle ‘ |? \ ( , / / 
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Twinky of Snow Land ow one. You've ed it! Th 
| { 
t) , 
| , 
P j the | 
' 1; 
1 cutter 
| Ii | ' 
| VV ef 
I! I it ! 
to Mit 
| 
| ! thie 
! lth ! nt int 


Mr 














VM LEELA 
HAVE A BOND/ 











Here's a teacher who pr elices 
revularly through the Payroll Savings Plan 
encouravin 
Savin 
\mericas 5 


Savings Bonds program 


Millions of American youngsters are learning 


pro} ram. Lhe dimes 
week ive them a start on accumulatin 
wants. kven more 
mires 


management of res wood cilize nship! 


puy U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS aw BONDS 


THROUGH SCHOOL SAVINGS 


SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


For information, write U. $. 


what she teaches! 


her pupils to save through the Seho« 


md quarters they bring to 


s Sl inp) Both plans ire important elements 


her 





She’s buyin 
school 
| Savings Program for 
of the 


reatest thrift « aimnpaign. 


» save through the 
school on Stamp Dav each 
savings for important personal 


important, Stamp Day teaches habits of 
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. 
Museum Intrigue 
m talk 1 he ! 
very I | r I CK, They 
eit a | i 
ste t it it p ‘ I 
nto iF he ci ( thout \ 
‘ etectl t In 1 
y th 1) bye t 
lhiamond ul } ry d it 
en k it 
(Jk the | my, | I 
! I ‘ ra 
What you mean ked 
\r rie \re Do vy 
it cha aan id to be 
en 
Li r We 
‘ ‘ , ‘ } 
| I ! ! { t ird \ll t! ‘two 
th | i t the 
ckKed mm the I i ) nistak Wi 
ouldnt | ‘ lence to | \ 
it they didnt d wie | be your 
rd agai eu ind hat 
Lhe 1 ¢ I nm that \ i 
mt wr9re sf | ‘ 
What A I to ad 
tch I t ere adit ist at th 
" w hie tl re really ready to stea 
the « tor help 
J ( t wl t ict i 
ice re 1 Ar d Any our 
t I rl t you nd so 
Will \ rand ther 
Lhat’s « I ha the er t 
that di Do if © the 
money " rlare hom 
Ye replied Ar d, pullin " 
bitnie nd a nickel from | P cket 
So have | id | ny Lhere's 
! yvody here © museun t this 
hour of the 1 except the clea up 
nen and tl re h » around 
ind ring ti ( ry nour, | 1 be 
ery caretu nd Ill make my way 
lown to the ridor where the t 
phone i Lil call your grandmothet 
nd iv you to stay at my house 
nd then Ill mother and say 
| want to stay at your hous Tha 
I al ) Wor ed about 1 
Tt tl t \ 1 cal Keep 
vatch tl en and list to 
everythi lommy contin 
ued, l k just on as | 
| itl May ‘ fi { I I l vil i 
ready to | K the k nd we ll to 
the uard id make the capture [hat 
ell re have evidence t 
new don t ser P he iit 


Ouretly Armand agreed 


lon took the fittee ent You 
sneak back in there nad nto ever 
thing t t 1 Be careful and d t 
et caught \nd look,” he added, “if 
‘ need before | t back there's 
pre ( dy W pin I th 
Kevptian Room [ can I 
thing that sounds like a broom rust!ir 
ure nd With that | mv WwW t! 
creepil caut isly thro the iarh 
hali 

There w t the | inti 
SECTION Se y had t e carefu 
1 the ! ' " - cepu I 
de did not se He took off | 
hen t » | t by tiie d 
q etly nad } past 
ran q k tl 

Pil hay | yu mart 1 
cou to be | iid | 

! to ke Ar itl hero Wa 

ve re tch those fellows! 

S I was at the phon 
booth It difficult to keep the 
excitement it of | voice when he 
nade the tw pt I Armand 
randmothe 1 | de nd 
[fommy had t ! it to make her he 
ind he hed th relief he f{ 

T uD ( 

Right next to the pl oot! 

dy machine lon till | tw 
nickels left. We dont have enoug! 


s 
7 
y for irfare anyway he argued 
! I’m Pp t gry ind ] 
\ nd is too 
| he w I econd 
1\ it there 
a ta light 
O 1 the guard Sure 
t vo vith him, 
‘ he din arich Irish brogu 
ty k ke 
» ! 1 Micl ( iy, me 
I a ul ! ‘ to his 
5 ind | ul n K a 
( K your lathe 
Most people say that | k like my 
ther, too,” said Tommy with gulp 
\h, lad said tl iard looking 
of a sudden Its a shame 
it your mother, Sure and your 
tather misses her, but you're wo 
id to be such a comfort to him. He 
been saying for a long time that he was 
to bring you with him = some 
t and how youve been coaxing to 
( . i a Has he cve ad you 
il ne he asked 
Of course he has uid lommy. 
Ihen he felt he had to i\ something 
he took a lon plunge He 
ud you h lp him with his work 


Sure and | do, repli 1 the guard, 

ind hy shouldn't I The museum 

expect ul nicen to doa pile ol weep 

I round here and I like to he Ip a 
litt t when 1 can 

Ju t the ame, he added with a 

I t nice to knoOoW vou! tather 

preciatt t Ihen he looked at 

ly bar So you got hungry 

ly he said. “Your father won't 


be stopping for supper until about ten 


‘ och lhen itll be time for you to 
be taku a nap Do vou have your 
le dom he added 

No,” replied lommy, “I brought 
them with me.” 

Well, then you'd better be going 
back and getting to them aid the 
guard, “Right up these steps and turn 

the left and you cant miss your 
hather “3 

Thank you,” said Tommy, and he 
started up the steps. 

Lhe uard went on vay whist 
ling cheerfully and Lommy stopped 

handiul and peered over ull he 

" lear out of sight. 

Wow, hie id to hin If that 

a narrow escape I'd better be 
careful how | work ny way back to 
Armand, or [ll upset the whole works.” 


Cautiously he removed his shoes 
in. What he dreaded was going by 
the Byz 


ull weeping ae 


intine Room where a janitor 
crept to the 
ited until 
then 


doct 
the man 
started acro the 

Hey there Who are you 
tl init Di i he 


ind peered in. He w 
turned his back and 
entrance 

houted 
grabbed Lommy by 
the back of the neck. 


It worked once.” thought Tommy 
Mil try it again 

Please, sir, 'm Michael Ca 
Ji he id My father 


tairs and I came down for a candy 


sidly, 


wee ping 


bar.’ 
Just then the guard came back from 
ngil the time clock Sure he 
d, turning to the itor Lhis is 
Mike Cassidy yung kid 
bor rit lo th reht 
erythin vould be all meht, but the 
r turned to the guard and sl 
head. Oh, no, it isn’t,” he ud 
I t the funer when Mike 
( dy's fe died and I saw that lad 
1} vt Michae Cassidy, I know 
The ird looked puz d \re you 
h ked 
Ty p tive.” And he tightened 
rip on Tommy ! ler 
Well then iid tl rd, “so you 
to me W) ‘ l 
| Tommy Ry Imitted 
r Iris! 1 the uard. 
What are you doing in her 


I'm helping to catch a couple of 
robbers,” said Tommy 


“Oh, ho,” taunted the guard “So 


you work for the F.B.I This is the 
first tire that ] knew thes employ 
boys twelve years olc Now stop yout 
roo he rowled md te | rhe 


lommy told him t whole 
and Armand had dis 


the men m the museum 


Lhen 
story of how he 
covered 
said 


why didn't 


Such a cock-and-bull story,” 


the uard “Tf 
you come tor help nvht awav? 


Armand said | 


thats so 


wanted to, oOmmy, 


“but I wouldn't do it | said we'd 

wait until we had more evidence.” 
The guard turned to the janitor 

“Do you think hi s lyvir he grunted 
“I don’t know,” rephed the janitor 
but it sounds awful queer to me We 

haven't had a robbery in this museum 

since [I started working here and that’s 
nr on twelve sears now 


the guard 
what he said 


laddie.” he add 
lin 


Well, Cole on said 
We'd better stigate 
And I’m telling you 
ed, “if I find that you're lying 


Inve 


ing to turn you nmeht over my. knee 
myself, And you Il be mighty sorry 
when [’m finished 

Go quietly,” urged Tommy as thes 
started down the hall Look, you re 
going to scare the men away Cant 


added. 


you tiptoe 4 he 


Not very well with these hove 
They sort of creak,” replied the guard 
“but Pll do the best I can.” 

As they turned the corner, Tommy’s 


heart fell The Armenian Room wa 
ablaze with lieht Lhere tood two or 
three guards and a lommy entered 
he looked toward the case The Ashat 
diamond was gone and there was no 
paste diamond in its place—just: an 
empty case There was every indica 
tion that the robbers had left in a great 
hurry, and worst of all where was 
Armand? tHe was nowhere to be seen 
Outside Tommy could hear a burglar 


ind the other guards all 
into the re nh, 


shouted the night su- 


alarm ringing 
came running 
What's up: 


pe rintendent 


It's the Ashat diamond It been 
stolen,” replied one of the ewuard 

‘And here is the boy that knows all 
about it,” said the euard who had 


Tommy firmly by the = shoulder 
“Speak up, boy, and tell 
Where’s Armand? 
could say. 
Armand? 
the guard Lhe 
was an accomplice He helped then 
sneak it out, | bet and l bet 
the robber you to keep us busy 
so wed stay off the trail while they 
added You re aw- 
to get mixed up with crime,” 


but this oi to teach 


him.” 
was all Tommy 
other 


You mean the 
boy: said probably 
you 
sent 
were in here,” he 
ful young 


he ud 


son that 


you 


a ke you ll remember as long 


is you live.” 

I didn't do it replied Dommy, 
and besides, where Armand? Maybe 
have taken him some place 
kidnapped him he 

Why don’t you do 
something to find him? 

Ye why don’t we do somethi 
find that diamond replied the 

Do you know how many thousand 


the robber 
Maybe they ve 


shi ule d excit dly 


ney to 


uard 


Now up here,” he continued, 


cote 


ind taking Tommy by his shoulder he 


led him up to the office. 


Lhere was 


ounding on the door and a few min 


utes later the police entered, Quickly 
the uard told him what had hap- 
pened And here the young fella 
youll want to give the third degree 
to,” he concluded 

lomn qu rmed in his chair He 

mdered hat i ! to happen 
next But most of all he was worried 
about what had happened to his friend 


Armand 
(Toe be 


concluded next n 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

As librarian of our school T want to 
thank you for the article on Carnival 
of Books (November 1953, page 25) 
and the interesting way in which it was 
presented, We have been trying to cre- 
ute interest in parents to get more chil 
dren listening to the program. 1 used 
the article when we had American Edu 
cation Week visitation, The next broad- 
east had a decided improvement in the 
number of listeners 


Hilda ©. elostoum, New Jersey 


This year’s Book Supplement 
was tops the best ever, We are giving 
reprints to our local library. 

Sully L. Machette, South Dakota 


In a village librarian. Your sugges- 
tion for plastic bags for rainy days ( No 
vember 1953, page 22) is a wonderful 
one. Lam having parents contribute their 
plastic apple and carrot bags and in 
one week we got nearly a hundred. .. . 

Marion 5. Pearly, Vermont 


The interesting cover you used on 
The Instructor Fall Parade of Chil 
dren's Books inspired my very best art 
lesson of the year. My eighth-graders 
try so hard to be sophisticated and need 
some ideas to help them express them- 
selves. 

Allen Clark Mckay, Texas 

These are just a few of the nice 
letters we got about our Fall Parade 
of Children’s Books, Nicer still were 
many orders we received for re- 





* 


Dear Miss Owen 
In the November Instructor there is a 
feature on where people live (page 42) 
When | showed the pictures to my 
class, they suggested that | write you a 
letter. We have two pupils living on a 
houseboat. They catch the bus every 
morning and come to school with the 
rest of the children, 
Rose A. Quince, Florida 
We live in a Home, 92 of us. We 
have a lot of fun, Other boys and girls 
live in Homes, too, We have a baseball 
team that plays against other Homes in 
the spring. Some are called Orphan- 
ages but we don't like that name. We 
are proud of where we live. Our ma- 
tron says she will send you a picture of 
our Home. 
Bill Firing, Pennsylvania 


We bet you have a lot of fun, Bill. 
Of course you're proud of where you 
live. The picture hasn't arrived yet, 
but when it comes, weil publish it 
if we can, 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

I am happy to be able to tell you that 
lam now teaching French in the fourth, 
fifth, and seventh grades of our Elemen- 
tary Training School. [| was most anx- 
ious to continue with the two grades 
started last year and also to start an- 
other fourth grade simply to prove to 
myself and all concerned that this is 
the ideal age to start learning a lan- 
guage; that it was not merely a matter 
of having an exceptional group last 
year. The new fourth grade is doing 
just as well as the group started lasi 
year. I was most gratified by the co 
operation of our school administrators. 
They, too, were anxious to see the ex 
periment continued! 

This work continues to be the most 
fascinating part of my busy schedule, I 








- ven 
- 











have three French classes in the College 
and one in the Training School High 
School besides this work with the chil- 
dren. One very fine development is 
that | have a student teacher working 
with me in the Elementary School thi- 
year, so we are actually making a small 
beginning in preparing teachers for ele- 
mentary work. My French Methods 
Course is observed in the seventh grade 
and | am also giving the students a 
chance to prepare lessons and teach. | 
do feel encouraged by this develop- 
miei. « « « 
Flizabeth Michael, [Minois 
If you missed Miss Michael's 
stimulating article on page 59, now 
is the time to look it over. 





7 


Dear Miss Owen 
Frankly, were the corsages 
shown in the November Instructor 
(page 52) made by children? Did they 
look as professional as pictured? Would 
my eighth-graders be able to do them? 
Jack Cochran, Arizona 


plastic 


In the order asked: Yes; even 
more so; don’t see why not, 


. 


Dear Miss Owen 

In gathering material for kindergar 
ten | liked what Barbara Saunders is 
doing in Greenwich, Connecticut. Her 
statement that happy children would be 
more aware and alert seems a very wise 
one (September 1953, page 32). 

I hope we may hear more from Miss 
Saunders. 

Margaret Haworth, California 


Sweet words for anyone’s ears. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Mr. John Henry Pepper did us a real 
service with his Canadian quiz (No 
vember 1953, page 64). Our children 
don't know enough about Canada and 
really fail to appreciate this wonderful 
country. When | visited Canada last 
summer I found that Canadian children 
knew far more about the United States 
than our children knew about Canada. 
I used this quiz with my children. They 
were surprised at the answers. 

Leah C. Wamsley, Idaho 

You are so right—if only more 
American teachers were aware of 
this situation! 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The attached coupons are from your 
November issue of The Instructor. lam 
a former teacher who is now working 
with the Air Force as a program direc- 
tor. Your magazine is sent to us regu- 
larly and I find many suggestions for 
carrying out fun programs in the club. 

One of the ideas that we carry out is 
a bulletin board that is an educational 
activity and has been of great interest 
to the airmen. We keep a file on inter- 
esting things pertaining either to the 
helidays current in the month, or sig- 
nificant days in American life, and give 
the backgrounds and stories of why 
and how. The men watch the maps and 
materials we use, and find a great deal 
to interest them. The wall that holds 
the maps is constantly being scrutinized 
and interesting discussions are held 
wher buddies show where they have 
been and where they plan to go. 

Nettie Paisin, Tokyo, Japan 











Suggestions to help 
you in planning... 


WouR NEXT): 


Hi, SKIERS! Certain northern New 


York State areas (in the Adirondacks) 
have the highest average annual snow 
fall east of the Rocky Mountains. We 
haven't personally cheeked this with 
our divining rod or whatever one uses 

but accept the word of Ernest ¢ 
Johnson. meteorologist in’ charge of 
the Albany office of the Weather Bu 
reau, He reeently completed a report 


which indicates that the state has plenty 
of skiable bor Shi New York 
guid state’s forty-nine ski 
address York Sate De 
112 State M., 


“how, 
to the 
New 


(onmerce 


a free 
centers. 
partment of 


Albany. N.Y. 


COME NIGHT. If you're thinking 
of a long trip by bus, better investigate 
the plan worked (prevhound 


Highway Tours. 


out by 
More than eight hun 


dred hotels in the United States. (an 
ada and Mexico are to-operating with 
this travel organization im providing 
~pecitre d accommodations to pussengers 
on receipt of advance notice. This 
service is available not only to persons 
taking the Greyhound preplanned and 
eApe tise paid tours for individual and 
family travel, but to any long-distance 
passenger whe wishes to make stop- 


1955, than half a 
million hotel rooms were arranged for 


overs, During more 


in this way. 

RECORD. Most visited of all Us 
National Parks is the one which strad 
dles the border between North Carolina 
Pennessee— (reat Smoky Moun 


but the Blue Ridge Parkway 


connecting the eastern side of this park 


and 
tains 


with the Skyline Drive and Shenandoah 
National Park in’ Virginia. is even 
more popular, During the first ten 


months of 1953, according to the North 


| ‘ 
I 


You didn't miss those prize 
winning Travel articles, did 
you? ... See pages 78-79. 


the Na 
Park reported 2.159.569 
visitors to the Great Smokies. while 
wt ) persons traveled on the Park 
way. The total is nearly half a million 
greater than for the same period in 1952 


News 


“ery ice 


(.arolina State Bureau 


tional 


Li. ** Li. “* it. *-* I ver whiz by a 
station so fast that you couldu’t see the 
of the place? In Wales there ts 
ut least one place where that would not 
Phe British Railways signboard 
feet long. bor 
convenience, the town is usually re 
ferred to as Llanfair 4. lis 
take a breath!) is Llanfairpwll 
gwyngvilgogervehweyvodrobwyllllandy sil 
In Knglish this means “The 
Saint Mary by the 


happen 
has to be twenty-live 
full rhiatine 


long 


Mogogogeort h. 


Church of pool of 


the white hazel by the rapid whirlpool 
near the Church of Saint Siliog of the 
red cave.” 

at 7. Are the -culptured heads of 
Washington Jefferson, Lineolo, and 
Theodore Roosevelt. at Mount Rush- 
more in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. larger or smaller than the Great 


Sphinx of Egypt? (hind the answer; 


check by this column next month.) 


Early America in Homes and Gardens 


From March 14 through April 9, tours 
of fine old homes sponsored 
by the Historic Charleston Foundation 
which seeks to use the architectural and 
historic treasures of the Charleston area 
as living parts of the community." 
Funds from the operation of and 
other sources help preserve Charleston's 
For a folder on the tours, ad 
94 Church St 


will be 


fours 


heritage. 
dress the foundation at 
Charleston, S.C 

The Garden Club of Virginia has ax 
1954 project the 
grounds 


epted as ts restc 


ration of the and gardens of 


Carl Julien Flourne 





Here are two contrasting Southern homes 
Charleston, SA 
It was built about 1740 


The house on the left, in 
Governor Thomas Boone. 


between 1800 and 1805. 


It is nou 


Woodlawn This 
Mount Vernon, was a 
Washington to his 
daughter, Nellie Custis, she mar 
ried his Lawrence Lewis. The 
Georgian brick house was designed by 


Plantation property, 
gift trom 


adopted 


near 
George 
when 


nephew 


Dr. William Thornton, architect of the 
National Capitol. Information on es 
tates which will be open (for a fee) 
during the Garden Club's 2\ist Historic 
Garden Week (April 24—May |) may 
be obtained from the headquarters, 
Room 3, Mezzanine 


Richmond 19, Va 


tall 
mas once 
On the right is 
“ oodlaun,” Virginia plantation home of historic importance, built 


other broad. 
the 


one the 


home of 


a national shrine. 





Jefferson Hotel, | 
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LOW COST VACATION NOW 


with UNITED AIR LINES! 


Complete Tours to _ 






UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 


90 


a) 


flights available. 


— 
\ 


7-day Tour 
(From Chicago) only 


/ HAWAII 


7-day Waikiki Holiday 
(from Chicago) only 


days include: hotel, 
sightseeing and round trip Mainliner transportation, 
Both Ist Class and Air Tourist 


United Mainliner flights put 79 U. 5S. cities and 


Hawaii within hours of your home. Such famous sites as 


Yellowstone, Yosemite. Mt. Rainier. Holly wood, San 


francisco and Waikiki are open to you without spending 


more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 


Fares plus tax, Similarly low fares from other major cities, 
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UNITED 


Combine Business 


by enrolling for 
study, 


ollfers low 


sum 


tuition, f 


University of Hawaii 


accredited yvraduate eCourse 


Write: Director of 


Session, Univer 


Hawaii, Honolulu, T. 


Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 
Contact your nearest United office or write to: 
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The Instructor Illustrated Resource Units 





Subjects 





Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary 
science are now available. Let these modern Units, 
prepared by recognized authorities, bring new ideas 
and inspiration to your classroom. Their use will ma- 
terially enhance the effectiveness of the teaching ef- 


fort in social studies and elementar 





Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, 
includes an eight-page brochure (size of THE IN- 
STRUCTOR page) with a full-page photograph... 
procedures useful in teaching the Unit . . . content 
material for primary-, middle-, and upper-grade levels 
...and activity suggestions based on the Unit. There 
is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to 
display, cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. 
Use the coupon at the right to order your supply of 


Units NOW. 


Each Unit 50¢ - 3 for $1.00 


A Place to Keep Your Units All 86 Illustrated Units 


Entire collection of 86 Units, 
in two handsome, sturdy Kits 
in an attractive, durable Kit, to keep them in convenient 

form, for $ >] 5 0 


complete, for $5. 0 0 prs 


only 
Postage prepaid on cash 


We will furnish any 16 Illus- 
trated Units you may choose, 


orders 


in complete, ready-to-use form 












Units for Elementary Science 


Africa (72) 

Air (85) 

Airplanes (1) 

Alaska (84) 

American Citizenship (67) 
American Inventors (76) 
American Raliroads (71) 
Animals (3) 

Astronomy (8) 

Austrailia (63) 


Books (25) 

Canada (67) 

Character Education (31) 
Children in a Democracy (64) 
Christmas Customs 34) 
Christmas Musio (36) 

City Life (16) 

Cloth for Your Clothing (68) 
Clothing (26) 

Colonial Life (60) 
Communication (2) 
Community Life (46) 
Conservation (79) 

Cotton (66) 

Decert Life (41) 

Early Indians (80) 

Earth's Surface, The (61) 


All 86 Units in 2 Cloth-Bound Cases only PD | 30 


Electricity (64) 

Eskimos (4 

Exploring the World (11) 
Family Life (30) 

Farm Life (14) 

Fire and Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 


Food (6) Po 
Rocks and Minerale (6) 
Rocky Mountain Btates (61) 
Rubber (78) 


Grains (56) 
History of Democracy (69) 
Holland (23) 


India (69) Safety Education (24) 

indians (40) Bc lence and Commerce (60) 
Insects (44) Science and Industry (68) 

tron and Steel (74) Science in Agriculture (@@) 
Japan (46) Sea Creatures (28) 

Light (42) Shelter (7) 

Lumbering (62) Bouth America (22) 

Mexico (18) Bouth American Neighbors ( Brazil, 
Middie West (77) Venezuela, The Guianas) (66) 
Milk (48) Switzerland 43) 

Vodern Airplanes (73) Thrift (29) 

Music (33) Transportation (17) 

National Parks (47) Trees (8) 

Nation's Health, The (62) Water (82 


Natural Resources 
New England (76) 
Old Btone Age (563) 
Old World Gifts (10) 


and Social 


Our Democracy 
Our Schools (37) 
Pacific States (83) 
Petroleum (86) 

Pets and Their Care (70) 


Weather (18) 

Wild Fiowers | 36 { 
World Peace (28) 

World Trade (38) 


Studies 


(61) 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvVILLE 
Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS: (Order by number) 


Numbers: 


Price 


16 units of your choice in an 


J 


| enclose $ 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Name 
St. or R.D. . 


P.O. & Zone 


50¢ each—3 for $1.00 


Postage prepaid on cash orders 


attractive case 


| All 86 units in two cloth-bound cases 
() Inctude my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 
[) One Year 


$4.00 [] Two Years 


, payment in full, 


Except to schools, minimum personal credit order $4.00. 


ss ee 


$ 5.00 
$21.50 


$7.00 


IED ccnsintioniccinnmnen 


State i 
IN 184 
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in a series of Discussions by the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
with the Elementary Teachers of America. 














the 


CO. 


Castaren learn best by observing everyday things. Perhaps that is why so many 
teachers like to point out that there is an interesting science story sealed within 
each bottle of a carbonated beverage. 

The lesson is about Carbon Dioxide — the CO, that makes the sparkling fizz 
you can taste and feel when a bottle of carbonated soft drink is opened. 

As the story of Carbon Dioxide unfolds, one wonders whether the fabled “genii 
of the bottle” may have been this same volatile CO, with its strange power to 
serve plants, animals, man, and industry, in hundreds of interesting ways. 

On this page we have space enough to outline only one of the wonders of CO, 
— its part in helping make carbonated beverages as healthful as they are refresh- 
ing. The use of carbon dioxide in beverages can be traced back for hundreds of 
years. In those early days, men were quick to recognize the healthful properties 
of carbonated water from natural mineral springs. Around such springs they 
built their health resorts — many of them are still popular. 

By the time of the American Revolution, scientists had discovered ways to 
duplicate the effervescence found in naturally carbonated waters. To make the 
product more acceptable, flavors were added. Thus the originators of today’s soft 
drink industry began delivering bottled carbonated waters to millions of persons 
who might never have had an opportunity to visit the natural watering places. 

If you would like proof that the bottled carbonated soft drink is indeed the 
modern counterpart of the natural springs which inspired it, you have only to 
telephone a nearby hospital. From Coast to Coast, hundreds of hospitals serve 
carbonated beverages to patients — including those whose stomachs are too upset 
to retain any other food or liquid. Pediatricians, too, find that tiny tots suffering 
severe nausea respond favorably and quickly when carbonated beverages are 





given to them. 

Yes, the helpful, healthful genii of CO, is in each bottle of carbonated bever- 
age. We have a number of interesting leaflets telling why carbonation and soft 
drinks are good and good for you. May we send you copies? 


Sign of the Genii 
Your youngsters will enjoy hearing the Genii of CO, “speak” in a fizzy 
whisper when you uncap a bottle of carbonated soft drink. 

And would they like to see how the Genii can Grow? Just place a toy bal: 
loon over the top of a freshly opened bottle of carbonated soft drink. Shake 
the bottle briskly, or heat it a little. The balloon will become partly inflated. 





The American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages is a non-profit association, with 
member manufacturers of bottled soft drinks in every State. Its purposes include improve- 
ment of production processes and distribution methods within the industry, research and 
education concerning bottled soft drinks to the end that the consumer is best served, and 
promotion af a better understanding by the public of the industry and its products. 














the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


The National Association of 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
Washingten 6, D. C. 


